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To Secure proper Sequence of Operation 
from Heating and Ventilating equipment 


ARTICULARLY in buildings equipped with “‘unit which direct the air through the unit cabinet . . . In 
heating and ventilating machines,’ the sequence of Topeke’s new Senior High School, 138 JOHNSON 


ration is i rtant. The proper le demands 
Sparenen © pane e proper cycle d room thermostats control 164 radiators and more than a 


that auxiliary direct radiators in a given room shall come ae 
be aie 2 rd hundred unit ventilators. Only a complete, unified system 
into play only when the heat from the ‘unit’ is insufficient 


to satisfy the temperature requirements. Furthermore, of tried and tested apperatus can be trusted with such a 
valves on the steam supply to the unit itself must be oper- responsibility. Just another evidence of the confidence 


ated, not independently, but with respect to the dampers reposed in JOHNSON by ‘‘school-people’’ everywhere. 








Adequate control, automatic and dependable, is essential where satisfactory results are expected from combination heating 
and ventilating apparatus. As changes and improvements are made, in the ‘unit ventilator’ field, for instance, the Johnson 
organization conducts careful tests in order to determine the best application of temperature regulation devices for the 
particular unit in question... Whether the automatic control is accomplished by the operation of mixing dampers, valves on 
the steam supply, outdoor and return air dampers, or a combination of all of them, JOHNSON apparatus is applicable. 
Gradual acting room thermostats, diaphragm valves, damper motors, ‘‘air-stream’’ thermostats are correlated to secure 
PROPER SEQUENCE OF OPERATION . . . To these problems, JOHNSON brings half a century of experience in just one 


line of business—the design, manufacture, and installation of automatic heat and humidity control. 










Pictured above: Senior High School, Topeka, Kansas. 
Thos. W. Williamson and Company, Architects. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AUTOMATIC 


JOH NSON HEAT & HUMIDITY CONTROL 


for Individual Rooms: +--+ for Arr Conditioning: :-- for Heating Zones 
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DANGER 


Let the lights go out in a crowded assembly room, 
let a few persons rush headlong for an exit—and 
a panic may easily result. That light-failure is not 
uncommon is shown by reports of such occurrences in 
newspapers from all parts of the country. The utility 
companies cannot be held responsible, for they take 
every precaution humanly possible to avoid inter- 


ruptions in the service. 


Responsibility for the safety of pupils and visitors 
rests with the schools themselves. Lighting protection 
is readily and economically available. An Exide Keep- 
alite Emergency Lighting Battery System operates 
instantly and automatically upon any interruption of 
the normal current supply, providing abundant light. 


Write for new bulletin on emergency lighting. 


Exide : 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
dB) 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, oe | 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Kewaunee Furniture 
Promotes Efficient Handling 
of Large Classes 


Every Piece is Pedagogically Correct 
in Every Detail 


The answer to crowded laboratory classrooms 
is to be found in the use of Kewaunee space 
saving Laboratory Furniture. This pedagogically 
correct furniture accommodates more students 
per class and makes the classroom available 
every period of the day. 





Aquarium 
No. BL-34 


All students have more working space, every- 
thing is more convenient and all students are 
constantly in close touch with the instructor. 
Kewaunee Furniture is the choice of the na- 
tion’s finest Universities, Colleges and High 
Schools. Be sure to write for our catalog on 
your school’s letterhead. 





Drawing Table 


No. BL-94 






Domestic 
Science Table 
No. BL-78 





Biology Table No. C-307 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ug. Ce. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Mid-West Branch: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 








a) ae eye 
PEDESTAL 


e@ Asmodern as tomorrow's 
architecture is this smart- 
appearing pedestal foun- 
tain No. 2615, a new Halsey 
Taylor creation. Note the 
new No. 1728 IMPROVED 
MOUND-BUILDING PRO- 
JECTOR, which together 
with practical automatic 
stream control provides the 
paramount degree of 
health-safety so vital to this 
type of fixture. Write for 
our newest catalog. 





¥ 


THE 
HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 


SPECIFY 


Kelsey Taylor 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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THE BIG-CLASS PROBLEM 


How would you like to teach the world’s largest class, 







in the world’s largest classroom? May we tell you what 
the Mimeograph is doing to assist in meeting the most 


burdensome conditions in school work? You will want to 













know how it is freeing teachers from arduous classroom 


routine, simplifying measures of discipline, and moderniz- 


’ ing the entire system so as to lighten the teacher’s load. The 

; Mimeograph is working a revolution in educational methods. 

5 Today’s extraordinary problems call for modern ways of meet- 

: ing them. Our booklet “Education Is Marching Forward” gives 

some of the answers. It’s free for the asking. Also you will 

>f ; 

is want to see how easily and inexpensively the newest Mimeograph 

. duplicates all kinds of lesson sheets, maps, graphs, bulletins, ete. 
Our new educational department is at the service of teachers. 

2. 


Write today for latest information to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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MADE FOR 


TODAY’S 


SCHOOL CO 
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ithe PORE i 


- Any classroom can - 

more attractive — anc 
heat eee ze an ee ee cake 
are decorated with Nu- 
Woop Plank and ceil- 
ing with Nu-Woop 


—that’s why 


Ret See hee hy ee 


Tile in variegated 
color, as shown here. 


Me than ever before, children need an attractive school 
environment. They need a quiet place in which to work. 
They need protection from extremes of heat and cold. 


Nu-Woop—the unique wall and ceiling covering—was developed 
to perform four separate functions at one amazingly low price. 
Nu-Woon decorates . . . provides soft, glowing colors and patterns 
of genuine artistic merit. Nu-Woop hushes noise and corrects faulty 
acoustics . . . creates restful quiet for work or study. And Nu-Woop 


insulates . . . makes it easier to keep a uniform, even temperature 
in the schoolroom. 


Nu-Woon is quickly applied over dingy walls and ceilings in existing 
buildings. In new construction, Nu-Woop is fastened directly to 
framing members, taking the place of lath and plaster. Investigate 
Nu-Woobp for school classrooms . . . corridors... auditoriums... 


offices. Mail the coupon for illustrations showing Nu-Woop school 
interiors! 


Woop CONVERSION COMPANY 

Room 133, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
I want to know more about Nu-Woop. Please send me, without obliga- 
tion on my part, information and illustrations. 
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WOOPLCONVERSION, COMEANY  OMMMLERUNMIEN 




























School 


Executives... 


l you did not see the display 

and demonstration of YALE 
Locker Locks at the Convention, 
write us for complete information 


and sample of any type of lock 
you require. 


COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 


Built-in type, with or without 


emergency key. 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


With or without emergency key. 


LOCKER LOCKS 
Pin Tumbler flat key or grooved key. 


PADLOCKS 


Master-keyed in groups. 








YALE 


Combination Locker Lock 
No. L3374 with emergency 
control key. 


THE YALE{& TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 











DALMO-PINE CRAFT 





AWNING-TYPE WOOD WINDOWS 





Completely automatic is the 
Dalmo-Pine Craft window pic- 
tured at the left—a type installed 
in more than 1000 schools, and 
available only recently as a pre- 
fitted, factory-assembled unit. 


Window poles or manually- 
operated clutches are eliminated. 
All sash operate in unison by mo- 
tion of the lower sash, which dis- 
connects to provide desk-level 
ventilation control, and re-con- 
nects automatically when again 
opened to position occupied by 
upper vents. 





One, two, and three-sash units 
shipped ready to install. Weather- 
stripping optional. For complete de- 
tails and Architect’s specifications, 
Write to 


WHITE PINE SASH CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Sash and Frames 
For More Than Twenty-five Years 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





VHITE PINE SASH COS 
“SPOKANE. > 
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St. Matthias School 
Huntington Park, 
Calif. 














H. C. Newton A.I.A. 
and 
R. D. Murray, A.I.A. 
Architects 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





MAPLE FLOORING USED IN ALL CLASSROOMS 
OF THEIR LAST NINE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


‘You might be interested to know that we have 
used Maple flooring in all the class rooms of 
the last nine school buildings designed by this 
office. These buildings are located in various 
parts of Southern California and the floors 
have consistently given us exceptional service. 


“As a result of the earthquake we built a new 
school building in Huntington Park. In wreck- 


ing the former structure we salvaged and used 
over 85% of the Maple flooring in the new 
building. The damaged school had been in use 
for over eight years and the flooring showed no 
appreciable wear.” 


H. C. NEWTON & R. D. MURRAY 
—ARCHITECTS 
Signed: H. C. NEWTON 





Outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 


Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 





Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 


and satisfies. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) , 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W.Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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In the front ranks of fresh air advocates 
\ is the famous New York Life Insurance 
Company. And they practice what they 
preach! 











To an army of employees...in their tower 
ing 34-story New York City Building... 
they provide a constant supply of health- 
ful, invigorating, filtered outdoor air. 


56 Sturtevant Fans draw in and distribute 
-more than 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per minute. They comprise the very heart 
of the ventilating system. 


this air.. 


You get the benefit of Sturtevant’s air 
engineering experience of over 70 years 
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1 MILLION CUBIC FEET OF AIR 
FOR AN ARMY OF WORKERS! 


when you specify Sturtevant Ventilating 
or Air Conditioning Equipment for your 
schools. And because it is made for both 
unit and central system installations, in 
the most comprehensive variety of types 
available in America, a type best suited to 
your requirements always can be selected. 





Junior and Senior High School, Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
equipped with Sturtevant Unit Ventilators. Architects: 
Hacker and Hacker, Fort Lee, N. J. Engincers: Daniels 
end Wallen; New York, N.Y. Contractors: Buist and 
Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 








FOR 70 YEARS=SPECIALISTS 


Cal., 681 Market St. 





















































EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


s 
Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, 










Wall Model No. 174 with extra heavy cast iron 
enamel or vitreous china bowl. Slant stream nozzle 
above rim of bowl, controlled by Rasco patented 
self-closing valve. 







CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 

Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 


in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 





We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog "'N.’’ Send for your copy. 
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Pedestal Model No. 82, extra heavy vitreous china 
bowls. 2 in. iron pipe pedestal, angle stream bub- 
blers. Individually controlled by Rasco self-closing 
valves and volume regulator. 





INDIANA, U.S.A. 








B. F. STURTEVANT CO. of CANADA, Ltd., 
Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal 
Representatives in Principal Canadian Cities 


Chicago, IIl., 400 N. Michigan Avenue; San Francisco, 
Branch Offices in 24 other cities 


IN AIR ENGINEERING 

























































A Drinking Fountain for Every School Need 


Rundle-Spence 
Drinking Fountains 
provide for every 
school requirement 
and for interior and 
exterior installations. 


The sanitary features, 
so essential in school 
drinking fountains 
are incorporated in 
all models. Both wall 
and pedestal models 
are available ina 
wide variety of de- 
signs and six stand- 
ard attractive colors 
to harmonize with 
any interior. 


Pedestal and Wall 
Fountains may be ob- 
tained of vitreous 
china, vitreous china 
bowl with enameled 
ironor bronzed base, 
or terra cotta. 






Let us send you data 
on the complete 
Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Foun- 
tains. 






Rundle-Spence 
Manufacturing Co. 
445 N. Fourth Street 
Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


GALT. 
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Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y. To be completely 
controlied by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System. 
Beck & Tinkham, Architects; John W. Cowper-Co., General 
Contractors; Chatfield & Sharp, Heating, Ventilating and 
Plumbing Contractors; P. B. Fleming, Mechanical Engineer. 
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COMPLETELY ... ELECTRICALLY 
a 






for 


LASTING PRECISION 


Here and ventilating in the new Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y., 
will be electrically controlled by the Modutrol System. This control system 
which is modern today and will be modern tomorrow will govern the heating and 
ventilating system so that it will perform at its best. Similarly the Modutrol System 
can be readily applied to any heating, ventilating, or air conditioning equipment in 
any building, existing or new. It is adaptable to any system which it is to control, 
rather than requiring such system to be adapted to it. Where precise control and 
economical installation and operation are essential, as they are in all school 
buildings, select the Modutrol System. Our engineers will be glad to cooperate 
in working out any control problem, to provide better conditions, greater comfort 
and economy. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2830 Fourth Avenue 


South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 





- 






















The Gold Case 
DECISION 


and 


The School Case 
DECISION 


At this writing, the Gold case is before the 
Supreme Court. 





There is considerable apprehension as to 
what that decision will be, and the effects. 











Deviation from basic money values leaves 





business and industry in a dilemma. 











The value of the dollar is an important factor 








in trade and commerce. 











It is reported that tentative plans have been 
made to temporarily close the exchanges, 
should the Gold Case Decision cause a wide 
fluctuation in values. 




















Every precaution has been taken to guard 
against negative results. 










176 West Adams Street 
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The School Case is now before the School 
Officials. 


School budgets in the near future will be 
prepared and approved for the coming 
school year. 


Whether these budgets are higher or lower 
does not seem to cause general apprehension. 


No preparations have been made to offset 
the effect of reduced budgets. 


The value of the individual child loses in 
comparison with the valuation of the dollar. 


The School Case Decision should cause as 
much concern as the Gold Case Decision. 


A negative decision on the school budgets 
will impose a handicap on the child and on 
the community comparable to a negative 
decision in a gold case on the dollar and on 
industry. 


Fluctuations in standards of school oppor- 
tunities are detrimental to the child and the 
community. 


Every community should await with appre- 


‘ hension the action of the school officials on 


school budgets. 


It is equally as important to reestablish the standards of the schools, as it is to stabilize the value of the dollar. 


In that respect the School Case Decision should cause no less concern than the Gold Case Decision. 
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National School Supplies & Equipment Association 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Question: 


What should a school official know 


about classroom heating and ventilating ? 


Answer: Enough to enable him, when 
called upon, to select the heating and venti- 
lating unit that will maintain the best indoor 
air conditions at the lowest possible cost. 


Question: 


What principal types of heating and 
ventilating units are there? 


Answer: First, the bypass type, singly con- 

trolled by a room thermostat to introduce 

a heated or unheated stream of outdoor air 

into the room. Its action is erratic; the air- 

stream temperature fluctuates from very 

cold to very hot; cold drafts and overheat- 
, ing occur; fuel costs are high. 


Second, the thermal-balance damper type, 
singly controlled by a rcom thermostat to 
heat and recirculate room air, introducing 
outdoor air only when overheating is 
threatened; but without the air-stream mini- 
mum temperature control that prevents 
drafis. More economical than the bypass 
type, but subject to drafts and uneven heat- 
ing and to the objection that frequently 
no outdoor air is admitted to the classroom. 
Not legal in some States. 


Third, the SYNCRETIZER damper type, 
doubly controlled by a room thermostat and 
an air-stream thermostat. The air-stream is 
limited to a safe minimum temperature to 
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forestall cold drafts and yet be cool enough 
to prevent overheating and odors. Adjust- 
able for all States, to deliver all outdoor 
air; or room air and a variable percentage 
of outdoor air—with or without a fixed 
minimum quantity; but always some out- 
door air. And always with the greatest pos- 
sible economy. 


Question: 
‘Why is it called the SYNCRETIZER? 


‘Answer: SYNCRETIZER is the unit’s trade 


name, applied because it syncretizes or rec- 
onciles the once inharmonious air-stream 
temperature with the desired room temper- 
ature. This controlled harmony maintains 
a comfortable and healthful condition called 
Syncretized Air— perpetual June in the 
classroom. 


Question: 


Does the SYNCRETIZER unit cost 


more than others? 


Answer: No more than the much inferior 
bypass units, and no more than other 
damper types which are not as efficient. 
And, installed for TODAY, it may be easily 
adjusted for TOMORROW if a State should 
revise its ventilation laws. Thus it is a per- 
manent investment, always saving the most 
possible fuel. 








Question: 

Who makes the SYNCRETIZEK unit? 
Answer: John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and its sub- 
sidiary, Buckeye Blower Company. This 
organization’s leadership in the field of 
schoolhouse heating and ventilating is well 
recognized. More than 50,000 schoolrooms 
are equipped with its units, from small 


schools to the largest unit installation in the 
world. 


Question: 
How can I learn more about the 
SYNCRETIZER? 
Answer: Write for the Nesbitt booklet, 
“TOMORROW’S Heating and Ventilating 
Unit TODAY.” Address John J. Nesbitt, 
Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., or 11 
Park Place, New York City. 


NESBITT 
SYNCRETIZERS 


Sold by 


John J. Nesbitt, Inc... Buckeye Blower Company 
and American Blower Corporation 





ACCURACY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


— than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


DURABILITY 





Fuel Savings that result from ony | » » 


OVER-Heated rooms, often pay bac 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 





NORTON « «~ 


DOOR CLOSER 
with Fusible Link Arm 





. HE positive and complete control of doors thru 
controlled at the proper point. the use of NORTON rack and pinion closers is 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- an established and accepted fact. 
= promote mental and physical Now comes an added feature that will appeal to 
SINCIENCY. school officials. NORTON has perfected a Fusible 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATE o om our 
i 


Link Arm that performs unfailinglyin every emergency. 
nearest office (see your phone directory). Operates as holder arm door closer, yet, in case of 


fire, automatically closes door at 160° Fehrenheit. 
Simple in operation, durably made and approved by 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 





THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 
40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. NORTON DOOR CLOSER co. 


| CHICAGO Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company ILLINOIS 
‘ OFFICES IN 43 CITIES i | “Door Closers For All School Doors’ 



















































HY should not teachers’ hours at 

home be free from the strain of 
planning tomorrow’s work? Why should 
not hours of rest be used to build up new 
enthusiasm and new energy for the ardu- 
ous work of teaching? 


Thousands of modern teachers through- 
out the country are today enjoying a new 
freedom from homework and from worry. 
With Ditto Practice Lesson Books they 
are always sure of enough economical 
practice, testing and remedial material for 
their pupils. 


And they are absolutely sure 
that these materials are correct 
pedagogically—prepared by 
practical, experienced teachers 
and edited by a board of emi- 


nent educators. 


All Ditto Workbooks are 
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Enjoy More Hours of Recreation 


Use Economical Ditto Practice Lessons 


printed in Ditto reproducing ink. That’s 
why they are so economical. Every page in 
each Ditto Practice Lesson Book is per- 
forated. You simply tear it out at the per- 
foration, take it to Ditto or to any other 
gelatine or hectograph duplicator and 
reproduce 100 or more copies. Thus, one 
Ditto book is actually equal to 100 ordi- 
nary books. 


Asa result of the invention of Ditto Work- 
books, Ditto Duplicating Machines have 
taken on a new significance in schools. 
Always the most widely useful of 
all duplicating machines, they 
are today practically indispen- 
sable to the modern school. 

+ * e 
Write for our book ‘‘Emancipating the 
Teacher.’’ Learn more about the important 


part that Ditto is playing in today’s educa- 
tional methods. There’ s no cost or obligation. 





DITTO INCORPORATED HARRISON AT OQAKLEY BLVD 


CHICAGO, 
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HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


We shall be glad to ship you any of 
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National interest in Medart Lockerobes 


was further corroborated by the thou- 
} sands of N.E. A. Convention delegates 
atv who ‘paused-to-look-and-remained-to- 


enthuse’ at the Medart exhibit of a full 
size, typical classroom installation of 
Ra Lockerobes, pictured below. 
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Various interior arrangements adequately solve all individual 
classroom storage problems . . . Lockerobes which are to be 
recessed in a standard 22’ wide classroom may be specified 
with an interior arrangement which will accommodate as many 
as 66 pupils... The typical installation illustrated above 
provides coat, hat, and book storage space for 40 pupils, a 
22” individually locked, four-shelf bookcase (at left), and a 
22” individually-locked Instructor's Wardrobe (at right). . . 
The installation illustrated requires an overall recess of only 


Modern Equipment for Modern 18’-9” and a recess depth of only 16”! .. . Lockerobe prices 
=~ ~ ~ a — are competitive; savings in school construction costs—when 
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Catalog No. LR-91 (A.A. File Lockerobes are drawn into the plans—are assured and mod- 
98-B-33). ern high standards of sanitation, safety, economy, and effici- 


ency are fully met... An opportunity to quote on your 
grade school wardrobe requirements is solicited. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Sound Educational Organization for 


States of Small Population 
A. V. Overn, Ph.D.’ 


It is unnecessary to review the present un- 
equal and in most cases inadequate provision 
of educational opportunities for those of high- 
school age in the rural sections of most states. 
Those two facts, which constitute the greatest 
administrative educational problem, are well 
recognized. Likewise, there is general agreement 
that the main drawback to the immediate solu- 
tion of the problem is the present unjust 
method of supporting schools locally by taxing 
real property. Dr. Mort calls attention to the 
inability of numerous communities to support 
high schools, even with unreasonably high 
taxes. One reason why most districts cannot 
support education through the twelfth grade 
is because they are too small in area to produce 
enough students to conduct a complete high 
school with the necessary courses to meet every- 
one’s needs. That condition could be more 
nearly approximated by the creation of large 
local districts based on automobile transporta- 
tion and a modern system of highways. 

There has never been a consciousness of 
state responsibility for education in the states 
with large rural populations. Each local com- 
munity has urged its own educational cause, 
made its own plans, and provided the facilities 
that its own people have desired and have felt 
able to afford. In some communities the sacri- 
fices have been heavy because the ideals were 
high. In others scarcely any provision has been 
made for education because costs were con- 
sidered more important than ideals. The time 
seems to have come for a battle royal, to save 
the gains already made against ignorance. 
Conditions are such-as to force education into 
either one or the other arm of a two-horned 
dilemma. Either it must climb one step higher 
or else it will surely descend one or more rungs 
in universality and democracy compared with 
the immediate past. The battle which looms up 
is for the policy that the state shall assume 
more of its educational responsibilities. The 
‘various communities are less able to provide 
equal opportunities for an education at the 
high-school and junior-college levels than they 
are in the elementary grades. Hence, when the 
majority of people demand a high-school edu- 
cation for their children, as they do now, the 
inability of many districts to provide as much 
as that must inevitably cause worse inequal- 
ities of opportunity than have existed in the 
recent past. 


The Next Great Battle in Education 


The battle to be fought presently rests on 
basic issues. It involves a fundamental re- 
conception of the entire educational organiza- 
tion of the states. Of what use is organization 
of schools, if it cannot facilitate the educative 
process? Since the one-room school district is 
too small to supply the pupils and financial 
support needed to conduct a high school, that 
job must be done by larger units. What author- 
ity is there to set up such larger units if not 
that of the state? Therefore, the state will have 
to assume all powers in education not specifi- 
cally necessary to be delegated to local units 
for safeguarding their purely local interests. 

There is no fairness in a state’s requiring 





1Professor of Education, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

2The whole problem of financing high schools is tied up in 
two situations — the inability of some communities to support 
a fair type of program, taking all their ability to pay into con- 
sideration, and the discriminatory nature of the system of fi- 
nancing schools in those states which are financing government 
by an outworn tax system. — P. R. Mort, “Financing Secondary 
Education,” Abstract, National Education Association Proceed- 
ings, 1930; pp. 555-559. 


local communities which differ greatly in abil- 
ity to support schools of equal standards. Yet 
equality of opportunity for all pupils in the 
state must be maintained. Psychological studies 
of individual differences indicate that there is 
not one population of rural intelligence and an- 
other population of urban intelligence; but 
intelligence is almost equally various and 
widely distributed among both urban and rural 
people. Likewise are talents and capacities of 
all sorts thus distributed. The farmer lad who 
has an interest in, and capacity for, surgery 
but whose father is too straitened financially 
to send him outside his own one-room school 
district for an education, may be a distinct loss 
to the medical profession and to society. And 
what a lifelong disappointment he will be to 
himself! Rural and urban children alike are 
entitled to the same educational opportunities, 
to be provided in their own home districts. 
There is no good reason why they cannot be so 
provided under a facilitating rather than the 
traditional restraining type of state school 
organization. 


A Facilitating Organizational Plan 


The state will have to assume complete 
financial support of schools. Since any fair re- 
placement tax, eliminating that on real prop- 
erty, will cause large funds to be accumulated 
at the central state tax-collection points, the 
main difficulty of partial state support of public 
schools under a better system of taxation than 
now exists is to determine a fair way to 
distribute locally these funds that are centrally 
collected. The use of these funds for a complete 
state support of public schools will eliminate 
this most troublesome unsolved problem. More- 
over, school support never was a proper sub- 
ject for local concern under the real property- 
tax system. The value of one man’s land and 
the wealth of his immediate neighbors must no 
longer be permitted to determine the relative 
educational opportunities of his children. 

All public schools should be state schools. 
They should be located near the centers of 
natural communities of “automobile” size, not 
“oxen” nor “horse-and-buggy” size. These 
communities should be determined by re- 
searches similar to those conducted in 
Missouri* and Minnesota* to determine the 
most economical local units of school control. 
Support and control should not be confused, 
because there are several matters vital to 
equality of opportunity, which should not be 
involved in local control but are bound up in- 
dissolubly with school support. Such matters 
are certification, tenure, salary, and retirement 
provisions for all teachers in the state regard- 
less of the locality where they give their 
services. These should never have been local 
matters, since they must be controlled centrally 
in order to insure equally well-manned schools 
over the whole state.° 


%Surveys conducted in 107 counties in Missouri under direc- 
tion of Dr. R. D. Garnett and published as a supplement to the 
eighty-third annual report of the state superintendent of public 
schools, Jefferson City, 1932. 





*Research conducted by the State Department of Education. 


for the redistricting of territory in Koochiching County, Min- 
nesota. 

5The process of transferring the support of the basic educa- 
tional program from the local property tax to state-administered 
taxes other than the property tax may prove to be of great 
significance not only as a means of improving the system of 
school support but also as a device for improving the tax sys- 
tem. Where it proves desirable to use taxes which cannot be 
administered satisfactorily by local governmental authorities, the 
system of public school support provides one readily available 
solution to the problem of using the yield of such taxes to re- 
lieve the local property tax.— P. R. Mort. State Support for 
Public Education (Washington: The American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1933), p. 30. 
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Important Functions Proper for State 
Control 

In addition to certification, tenure, salary, 
and retirement provisions for all teachers, 
there are other functions best performed by 
the state which do not interfere in any way 
with local interests but rather safeguard them. 
The state authority should set up large enough 
local units to bring together a sufficient num- 
ber of children in each to permit hiring many 
teachers and providing a rich course of study. 
State authority should provide adequate health 
instruction as a part of the curriculum of every 
school. It should make possible and require 
that all other accepted objectives of education 
be advanced. It should do research with the 
co-operation of many teachers in widely scat- 
tered sections. It should build all school build- 
ings according to state standards of educational 
adaptability and sanitation, with reference to 
local peculiarities and needs. It should integrate 
the whole program from the first grade through 
the university. None of these are purely local 
problems, even though they have local bearings, 
but all are vital to sound progress in education. 
To carry them out the state educational depart- 
ment might well be organized functionally 
rather than traditionally. 


Functional Organization of State 
Education Department 


To carry out the state’s functions above sug- 
gested there must be organized a powerful but 
democratic state department of education. The 
recommendations made by leading adminis- 
trative authorities for the appointment of a 
commissioner of education are acceptable here. 
The people should elect a governor, who, with 
the consent of the senate, should appoint five 
outstanding lay members at large to the state 
board of education. The board should appoint 
a well-qualified educator as its executive officer 
and determine his salary. He should be 
designated in some such way as commissioner 
of education and should organize his staff as 
the state department of education, appointing 
his assistants with the consent of the board. 

The change suggested here from the tradi- 
tional form of organization is that the work 
of the department be divided functionally, with 
a qualified educator in charge of each large 
group of similar functions. A suggested classi- 
fication for states of small population follows: 

1. A director of curriculum, who should 
bring about a proper integration and differen- 
tiation of courses offered in all schools from 
first grade through the university. 

2. A director of school organization, who 
should continually keep in proper adjustment 
the size of districts for local school control, and 
provision of building facilities, for equalizing 
opportunities for all pupils in the state. He 
would approve architects, sanitation, and build- 
ing standards. 

3. A director of personnel, in whose charge 
would be placed the administration of policies 
of certification, salaries, tenure within the state, 
and retirement of teachers. 

4. A director of research, whose purpose 
should be to encourage the co-operation of the 
more gifted classroom teachers everywhere in 
the state, for effective solution of ecucational 
problems. 


Powers of Control by Local Boards 


The boards in the large local units should 
exercise the ordinary local powers that do not 
conflict with the specified state responsibilities. 
They should retain their power to employ 
specific teachers who are already on the state 
tenure. They should be empowered to recom- 
mend the spending of a fairly determined 
amount of extra money each year, in addition 
to the cost of administering the school. Such 


money, also drawn from state coffers, should 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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The School-Board Member as an Interpreter 


What’s the matter with the boys and girls 
nowadays? Don’t they have formal discipline 
at the school any more? Is it true that the new 
fifth-grade teacher is trying to teach my child 
manners instead of reading and writing? What 
has happened to the fourth-year Latin course 
that used to be so popular when I went to 
school? Is my child being prepared adequately 
so that he may enter the engineering college 
where his father graduated? 

A storm of questions from the public reaches 
the school-board member. Irresistibly it is 
forced upon his attention that many of his 
constituents do not understand what is going 
on in the schools of today. The public wants 
to know what and how and why. 

There has been a mighty ado in the past 
five years about this business of telling the 
public more concerning the schools which they 
support. The educational processes have 
changed and are changing with such rapidity 
that large groups of the public have lost track 
of the significant developments that have come 
about since the war. The home may have its 
radio, its electric refrigeration, or its air condi- 
tioner; father may use an airplane for a trans- 
continental business trip overnight, but since 
the little white schoolhouse has been replaced 
by the mightier edifice on the hill, something 
of the sentimental past has been lost never 
to return. 


The New School Population 


In spite of this halo of sentiment surround- 
ing the little white schoolhouse, the schools 
have been forced to meet the demands of a 
rapidly changing civilization. New methods of 
teaching, modern up-to-the-new-deal textbooks, 
and reorganization of great parts of the school 
curriculum have been forced from within and 
without the school. The mandates of legislators 
have had to be obeyed, pressure from parents 
who want their children to have the advantages 
denied themselves has forced attention from the 
school, and tremendous changes in the philos- 
ophy of government have demanded similar 
changes in education. Finally, the ideals and 
aspirations of many a board of education, work- 
ing with their executive officer, have brought 
about a new type of educational offering that 
is attempting to fit the children of a new age 
to take their proper place in a richer life and 
a happier existence. 

There is a new student population in school. 
From the shop and from the farm, hundreds of 
young men and women, denied a chance to 
work outside, have poured into the halls of 
learning and are demanding attention. The 
high schools of the nation have douvled and 
tripled their attendance in the past five years. 
New situations have arisen, new educational 
offerings have had to be evolved, and new types 
of training have been formulated in order to 
take care of the needs of this new type of 
Student. In the elementary-school levels the 
change is no less significant. No longer is the 
modern parent content to have his child forced 
to sit in rigid obedience “serving his time’’ until 
released through the pardon granted by ‘“work- 
ing papers.” 

Working papers are no longer desirable or 
Possible. Today there are few chores at home 
to occupy the youngster’s time after school 
hours. The quiet streets where he used to play 


Superintendent of Schools, Hamburg, N. Y. 


of the School 


Frederick J. Moffitt, Ph.D.’ 


have been transformed into death traps. But 
somewhere, surely, he must have this place to 
play and somewhere a place to work. Some- 
where his little niche in the sun must be 
fashioned. Schools, whether they have willed 
it or not, have been forced to construct new 
curricula along with the new buildings. 

The member of the school board sitting 
through endless board sessions, where these 
things have been discussed and where new 
plans have been adopted to meet the new 
needs, recognizes the changes that have come. 
Too often, perhaps, he has been more inter- 
ested in the new buildings and the material 
things of the educational world because here 
was solid ground under his feet. Yet he has 
realized that the schools with which he has 
been entrusted have been passing through this 
stage of growing pains. He has met the 
changes with courage and decision. 

But the general public is ignorant of much 
of this. The public must be informed; the 
schools must be “interpreted.” 


Leadership of the Board 


Before we enter into this discussion of the 
rather complicated business of interpreting the 
schools to the public, it might be well to stress 
this difference between the school-board mem- 
ber and the constituency which he attempts, to 
serve. The board member is a natural leader of 
the better forces in the community, else he 
would not have been honored with an office so 
important in the scheme of affairs in a democ- 
racy. As such a natural leader, he has examined 
the new philosophy of the school and found 
large parts of it good. He has had his atten- 
tion drawn to the changing school population 
by figures and charts and by a first-hand 
knowledge of the school in action. Nor has he 
been confused particularly by the educational 
“patter” which has been baffling to the layman. 


The terms which have been evolved to express 
educational concepts have fallen upon an ear 
trained to distinguish the practical from the 
theoretical. 

The changes which have been wrought by 
a major and minor depression and by a world 
war have not caught the school-board member 
napping. He has seen that a change in the 
conservative school program must come just 
as he has seen that new building programs 
must be undertaken. By virtue of the position 
which he holds, he knows at least five years 
before the general public can realize, just what 
changes the school must attempt. Often as not, 
the school-board member has been one of the 
most insistent in demanding these very changes 
from the educational forces under his control. 
While he may not be able to define progressive 
education or attempt to evaluate the worth of 
more guidance in the school program, he has 
felt keenly that the changing world was 
demanding changing school methods. The 
counsel of the school superintendent has fallen 
on ears that are willing to hear, and together 
the school-board member and the executive 
officer of the board have gone forward for the 
sake of the citizens of tomorrow. 

But the reaction of the public to the ambi- 
tious plans of the school has not been so im- 
mediately favorable. The American people 
have passed through a valley of fear and doubt 
that has bewildered them. Institutions which 
they have always regarded as sacred have 
fallen into disfavor. The school, in common 
with the church and the home, has suffered 
from a skepticism that has been a phenomena 
of the past ten years of anguish. 


The Present Doubt 
It might be well to examine the underlying 
causes of this skepticism so far as the school is 
concerned. The beginning of the war in Amer- . 





Public speaking is an essential part of the present-day high-school program. The immediate objective is to train boys and 
girls to conduct themselves properly and to speak effectively in situations which they are likely to meet in ordinary business 
and social life. The subject is not a fad, and the school-board member who understands it correctly can defend it in his con- 
tacts with the public. 
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ica found education moving forward at a placid 
pace. School officials recognize that the school 
was behind the best thought of the country and 
that modernization of some sort was impera- 
tive. But teachers continued to be poorly paid, 
building programs limped haltingly forward, 
and the curricula held to the educational con- 
ceptions of the previous decade. 

With the entry of the United States into the 
war, tremendous enthusiasm for all the forces 
that were playing their part in the life of the 
democracy, became the accepted thing. Educa- 
tion prospered. School salaries were stepped 
up; building programs were planned apace. 
All this, despite the fact that much of the man 
power of the nation was engaged in nonpro- 
ductive work. Under the psychological urge of 
the war years, money was spent freely. Educa- 
tion, democracy, religion, became accepted 
forces for relieving a troubled world. Lip 
service was rendered to them freely. 

During the feverish period of high finance 
following the war, education continued its 
material gains. More school buildings were 
constructed, and school programs were mapped 
out with all the zest engendered by high- 
pressure propaganda and the driving force that 
came from a nation keyed to a high emotional 
pitch. 

With the merry-go-round of “prosperity” 
that followed the war, there was little time for 
sober thought regarding the fundamental prob- 
lems of education. The schools were prospering 
in a financial way along with the rest of the 
national institutions but “spiritually” they 
were neglected by the public. Business looked 
with tolerance on the school because business 
was busy with its own affairs. John Public was 
appreciative of what the school might be try- 
ing to do, but he was making money and had 
no time to waste on the more intangible things 
of life. 

Then with the coming of great material and 
economic changes in the life of every person, 
there came the corresponding change in the 
attitude of the man of the street. The change 
has pervaded government, business, social 
habits, and even some religion. Man is ques- 
tioning as he never questioned before, seeking 
to discover the meaning of many of the in- 
stitutions which he has always regarded as a 
fundamental part of his life. Among the im- 
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portant phases of his economic and social rela- 
tionships has come this questing concerning the 
educational program. He is asking himself, and 
justly, “What has happened in the educational 
world since I have neglected it? Are my chil- 
dren being taught to avoid the pitfalls into 
which I have stumbled? Or is the world of the 
classroom as remote and as impracticable as 
ever?” 


The Natural Source of Information 


These and many other questions, questions 
oi finance and methods, of curriculum and 
building programs come to his lips. 

To whom shall he turn for an explanation? 

Who but his own elected agency, the school 
board, may answer him? So the school-board 
member, the “man who pays the bill” looks 
for an answer to many of the questions that 
may well puzzle the master of education. The 
taxpayer will no longer be put off with plati- 
tudes or guesses. Too often in the past has he 
bumped his shins against slogans or cheerful 
prophecies. He wants now to walk on solid 
ground and to be assured that he is getting 
value for every cent expended in his behalf. 
His pocketbook is no longer at the disposal of 
every salesman of blue sky. He calls for the 
facts rather than the theory. 

The school-board member who has been en- 
trusted with the oversight of the nation’s chil- 
dren has a new and harder task than he has 
ever had before. He must be able to tell his con- 
stituents in words that are meaningful and con- 
crete just where the modern school program is 
heading and just what the schools of today are 
trying to do. Whether he wills it or no, he 
must become an interpreter for the school. 

This position of interpreter is one surrounded 
by danger and misunderstandings. But it will 
become an increasingly important part of the 
duties of every school-board member as time 
goes on. It has its moments of confusion and 
discouragement, but it also has its moments of 
high satisfaction that are rendered in service 
to the community. 

Do we hear a howl of anguish go up from 
the school superintendent at the statement that 
the member of the board is one of the most 
valuable interpreters of the school program? 
If we examine carefully the material that has 
been written concerning the interpretation of 





Occupational guidance is an essential objective of junior and senior high schools. The class illustrated has been studying 
aeronautics as one possible field for a career. Students in the background are displaying a large doll used for studying house- 
hold work and models of houses for studying architecture and the building trades. 
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the school to the public, we find that the 
majority of authorities in this field have come 
to the conclusion that the school superin- 
tendent is the logical official to interpret the 
schools. In the narrower sense, we need have 
no quarrel with this opinion. By virtue of his 
position and because of his intimate knowledge 
of what is going on in public education, the 
superintendent of schools is certainly the logical 
“formal” interpreter to the public. 


The Superintendent’s Part 


Nowadays, part of the training of the school 
superintendent is in the field of public relations. 
He is well grounded in the program of the 
school; he has the resources of the educational 
plant at his beck and call; the mimeograph, 
the stenographic help, even the actual physical 
plant itself may be used in telling the public 
about the school. The superintendent and 
members, of the staff under his’ control have 
studied the psychological element inherent in 
public relations. They are undoubtedly well 
qualified to carry forward a program which 
should be continuous rather than haphazard, 
which should be truthful rather than bombastic, 
and which should reach to every corner of the 
school district. 

But the superintendent can only go so far. 
To be sure, he has the confidence and trust of 
the members of the board of education. They 
look to him for guidance in the perilous path- 
way of new methodology and ask his advice 
concerning the school program. Progressive 
boards have not been backward about giving 
the superintendent rather complete authority 
and demanding the results which the board of 
directors of any large enterprise should demand 
of its executive officer. But the general public 
has never arrived at this conception of the rela- 
tionship between the board and the superin- 
tendent. Many times they are thinking in terms 
of the school of years ago when the board acted 
as an executive body as well as an advisory 
and deliberative group. Few powers were del- 
egated to the teacher in the little white school- 
house. Authority was not needed. The concep- 
tion of the superintendent of schools as the 
absent-minded pedagogue strictly concerned 
with bookish matters has never been driven out 
of the minds of many of the older generation. 

There is another group of the public that 
views the new type of superintendent-board 
relationship with suspicion. The superintendent 
has “the board wrapped around his finger.” 
They cannot visualize the modern school as 
demanding an efficiency that was lacking years 
ago. They cannot see that the new type of 
population must have a measure of thought 
which the busy layman, no matter how eager, 
can possibly give. This small group feels that 
the school executive is an outsider in the com- 
munity, that he must have a prejudiced view- 
point, that he is interested primarily in his own 
salary and not in the children of the com- 
munity. 


The Board Member's Part 

So it is that in any interpretation of the 
school to the public, the superintendent is 
handicapped. In spite of his training and the 
facilities at his command, there are large 
portions of the public that he cannot reach. 
Where, then, in spite of his most earnest efforts, 
the superintendent may fail, the board member 
must step in and carry on the task of public 
relations. He must do this for the sake of the 
school. 

The board member knows the language of 
the people. In many situations he, and he alone, 
is capable of representing the school to the 
public. He can debunk much of the professional 
‘““‘pedagese” which is the despair of many a 
hard-headed, plain-thinking superintendent. 
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He can “sell” the program of the school just 
as he “sells” his own successful business. 

One warning might be stressed at this point. 
A careful distinction should be drawn between 
the types of information which should come 
from the superintendent and from the board 
member. The superintendent should be held 
strictly responsible for all information concern- 
ing the “state of the school.” The monthly 
report of the executive to the board may well 
include a statement on the public information 
which he has given out. 

Let there be no board committee on public 
relations. Let no one member set himself up 
as the unofficial reporter of school doings to 
the editor of the local newspaper. This course 
can end only in disaster. Once the school board 
has taken action, let the press and the people 
be informed of that action through official 
sources. The public is entitled to the official 
news only in this way. 

How, then, shall the school-board member 
proceed in his duties as school interpreter? In 
general, by analyzing his own position and by 
determining to become as valuable a_ board 
member as possible; by informing himself 
concerning the significant trends in education 
and by attempting to evaluate his own school 
in its relationship to these trends. 

No one who reads this article will need be 
reminded that a professional magazine is an 
absolute necessity for the progressive board 
member. Yet there are many boards who do 
not subscribe to such a magazine and there are 
many more who subscribe but the magazine 
is read by the superintendent and never reaches 
the eye of the member of the Board. 

Books on the duties and responsibilities of 
the school-board member are available at small 
cost. The board room may well be equipped 
with a small professional library which will be 
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of great help to any member who has a moment 
to spare. 

The board member has a right to ask that 
the superintendent keep him informed on the 
latest developments, not only in education but 
in “boardology.” What are other schools doing 
and what are other boards doing? 


The State School-Board Association 


The school-board member should absolutely 
insist that the board of education ally itself 
with its own professional group. These school- 
board associations have come into being in 
almost every state of the union. They offer 
extremely valuable counsel and fellowship. No 
money paid in dues or in attendance at the 
state meetings is wasted. It comes back ten- 
fold to the community in efficiency and knowl- 
edge. 

The board member may well resolve to meet 
the local parent-teacher association on friendly 
ground. Too often in the past has suspicion 
characterized the dealings of these two groups 
who have put one common purpose in their 
minds. Fortunately, the attitude of both board 
members and their superintendents toward the 
parent-teacher associations has deepened in 
respect in the past few years. When properly 
run, the parent-teacher association has no 
desire to assume prerogatives that belong to the 
board of education. The two groups have every 
ideal in common. 

When the member of the board has come to 
know intimately his own school, when he has 
prepared himself to meet the questions which 
may arise from the public, he may feel com- 
petent to enter upon the task of informing that 
portion of the public that looks to him for 
guidance. 

These groups accept or reject the school pro- 
gram largely through the contacts which they 
have with “their own” representative. Various 
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local groups and business organizations of the 
community look to the board member as’ the 
logical interpreter of the school. Without fuss 
or feathers, without belligerency or apology, 
he must meet these groups and tell them of the 
work the board is doing for the community. 

Questions will arise that he cannot answer. 
Uncalled-for criticisms will annoy him. Yet he 
must know that it is not helpful to the school 
to meet these things with bluster. Nor is it help- 
ful to the executive officer that the board 
member attempt to smother these criticisms on 
the ground that they are too petty to be ex- 
amined. The methods of the dictator are not 
for the American people, and the school-board 
member who would serve his community should 
see that every significant criticism be brought 
to light for a full and fair answer. 

Finally, if the member of the board would 
interpret the schools he must evaluate the 
program of the schools in his own language. 
He must attempt to sort out the worth-while 
facts. He must examine this question of “frills 
and fads.” If he is satisfied in his own mind 
that what may appear to be a fad today will 
become a worth-while part of education to- 
morrow, he must fight for the continued growth 
in the school program. He must “sell” the 
school to the public by being able to tell them 
in his own way just what the school is 
attempting to do. He must formulate in his 
own mind and to his own satisfaction the 
principles which are driving the school to new 
efforts. 

Can the member of the board, from the 
depths of his own understanding say to his 
friends, “I know the program of the school. 
It is as good a program as we can make it with 
the resources we have.” Then, such a one may 
honestly know that he is serving the public in 
one of the most unselfish tasks with which a 
man may be entrusted by his fellows. 


Supervision as a Person-Process 


Will E. Wiley, District Superintendent, Whittier, California 


In the name of economy, many supervisory 
positions have been eliminated the past few 
years. Statistically, it has been possible to prove 
the value of supervision, but with great groups 
of teachers it is still decidedly unpopular, a 
necessary evil at best. This feeling has persisted 
in spite of the change in the type of super- 
vision from the old “‘snoopervision” of a former 
period. 

The fundamental purpose of most modern 
supervision has been to secure the greatest 
possible increase in the educational growth of 
the pupil. By focusing their attention on this 
ultimate objective supervisors have sought to 
enlist the co-operation of the teachers. They 
have failed to get that wholehearted co-oper- 
ation because they have failed to give ade- 
quate consideration to the teachers’ problems. 


Teacher Improvement is the Immediate 
Problem 

Teacher improvement is the immediate prob- 
lem in any far-reaching program of educational 
betterment. To the teacher, this is not an 
objective problem but a personal one. The 
personality of the teacher has been unneces- 
sarily humiliated in much of the objective, 
scientific supervision. The average teacher finds 
it impossible to divorce criticism of her teach- 
ing results from criticism of herself. She often 
feels that she is on the carpet, that she is being 
critically examined. In the judgment rendered, 
she sometimes feels that there is a decided 
element of unfairness. Too great reliance upon 
Statistical methods and objective data is almost 
sure to arouse this feeling. 


The superior teacher looks upon her work 
as the art of sharing the best that she has with 
her pupils. Her love of beauty, her compassion 
for dumb animals, her passion for truth and 
clean living, or her ability to bring happiness 
to her children may seem far more important 
to her than her ability to share the multipli- 
cation table. But because the statistical table 
shows her class to be two points below norm 
in multiplication, she is ranked below other 
teachers. And this is what hurts: Some of the 
higher ranking teachers may have had nothing 
to share but their manipulative skill with 
numbers. 


Ingenuity in Tests Lacking 
Someone has remarked that ingenuity in 
test making seems to have run out before the 
important outcomes in education were reached. 
It seems rather that vision is lacking, that 


supervisors have been satisfied to measure the, 


more objective, tangible outcomes, have been 
too willing to judge their teachers by these 
partial returns. 

The reliance upon test results has led to an 
overemphasis upon the factual type of subject 
matter. What is more natural than for teachers 
to teach that for which they are to be held 
accountable? This phase of supervision has 
succeeded only too well. Here teachers and 
supervisors have united in a common purpose 
until much classwork is characterized by drill, 
strain, and aridity. The misuse of otherwise 
useful tools seems often to be the worst mistake 
found in schoolwork. Overemphasis of one 
point of view leads to one-sided development. 


Making facts stick in the mind of a child is 
one of the functions of teaching, one of the 
difficult ones, but those facts must contribute 


to the upbuilding of the child or they represent 
wasted effort. 


Three Ideas Dominate Educational 
Thinking 

Three great ideas seem to’ have dominated 
most educational thinking through the ages. 
The first great purpose for education was that 
pupils may know. “Knowledge is power” — 
knowledge, meaning culture as contrasted with 
the poverty of ignorance. This subject-matter 
aim is still a prominent and a very important 
one in the modern school. 

The next great idea flourished in the schools 
because of the industrial revolution. Business 
and industry demanded men and women who 
could do things. Industry, therefore, took the 
stand that the great purpose of education was 
that pupils may do. Out of this idea has grown 
the whole vocational-education program. It has 
modified all the other ideals of education and 
at present is at the basis of the drive against 
fads and frills. Useful knowledge, in a very 
restricted sense, is the only worth-while purpose 
of education in the minds of a great many 
people. 

The third purpose has dominated the work 
of all great teachers, but somehow has never 
become popularized. According to this idea, the 
purpose of education is that pupils may be- 
come. To know, to do, to be, it takes all three 
of these ideals to give a well-balanced program 
of education. In this modern, mechanized 
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world, the third purpose must be given in- 
creased attention. Increased leisure is only one 
of the reasons. 

When a program of education is projected 
which has for one of its major objectives the 
enrichment of life and the establishment of 
personality, the need for superior teachers is 
immediately evident. Such teachers are not 
available in sufficient numbers and will have 
to be created. This is the immediate task of 
supervision. Supervisors will need to look upon 
supervision as a person-process, an attempt to 
create a highly complex, highly skilled, highly 
socialized master teacher. 


Supervision Deals with Human Stuff 

Supervision as a person-process recognizes 
at the outset that the supervisor is dealing with 
human stuff. A frank recognition of this fact 
will modify the approach and is evident in some 

of the best methods in modern supervision. 

’ In the first place, the professional status of 
the teacher is recognized and every effort is 
made toward the upbuilding of that position. 
Teachers will be given an active part in 
curriculum revision. This will include discus- 
sion, selection, experimentation, and rejection. 
In the last analysis, the teacher is that part of 
the course of study which the children will 
experience. To clarify her grasp of the objec- 
tives of the curriculum is probably the first 
step. As the teacher develops a working philos- 
ophy, her work begins to reach a professional 
plane. This new philosophy can take form, can 
become strong, only as it is recognized and 
encouraged. Therefore, teacher participation 
will be used wherever possible. Large freedom 
will be given her as to methods and materials. 
She will be encouraged to initiate and carry 
on projects that grow out of the needs of her 
pupils. Hand in hand with this increased free- 
dom will go increased responsibility. Both 
elements must be present if a professional 
status is to be reached. ; 

In the second place, the chief effort in super- 
vision as a person-process will be directed to- 
ward making the teacher self-critical. Self- 
criticism is one of the outstanding qualities of 
the creative artist. It has been said that the 
only constructive criticism is self-criticism. 
The truth in this statement is due to the fact 
that human behavior is dominated by internal 
purposes. The supervisor should attempt to 
stimulate her teachers to.set up teaching 
objectives for themselves calling for originality, 
self-reliance, and creative effort. The superior 
teacher is a dynamic, growing personality and 
desires to succeed in her profession, to become 
more efficient in her art. However, teachers 
wish to be led, not driven, to be convinced of 
better ways, not shamed into conformity. 

In their attempts to deal with pupil-growth 
problems on a professional basis, supervisors 
have often ridden roughshod over the feelings 
of their teachers. They may prove statistically 
that a poor job of teaching is being done and 
then assume that the teacher is to blame. Point- 
ing out past failures and shortcomings is not 
the best way to stimulate growth or to arouse 
enthusiasm for new undertakings. The creative 
artist is always conscious of how far below his 
dream his best efforts fall. 


Supervisor Must Stimulate Growth 


Anyone who closely inspects the classwork 
of a teacher can detect flaws. It takes a higher 
type of skill to tactfully point out ways of 
eliminating imperfections. The supervisor must 
become a penetrating student of educational 
methods. She must interpret the laws or prin- 
ciples which characterize good teaching for her 
teachers. She must be able to show them how 
to get from where they are to where they want 
to be. Hence, a positive program of encourage- 
ment, coupled with keen job analysis, must 
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characterize the teacher-supervisor relationship. 

An example of the above stimulating, analyz- 
ing type of supervision has been worked out by 
one supervisor in connection with her reading 
program. She first attempted to set up four 
common types of teachers she had observed. 
The poorest type of teacher she characterized 
as the “device teacher.” This teacher has for 
her stock in trade a bag of devices. When the 
pupils get listless, she reaches into the bag and 
draws out another device and uses it till interest 
lags. To use modern terminology and call these 
devices activities does not increase their effi- 
ciency. 

The ‘method teacher,” the next type, she 
considered a great improvement over the first 
type. The method teacher has very definite 
plans and materials. Her work is often poorly 
adapted to part of her pupils for the method 
dominates the teaching. 

The next type, the “journeyman teacher,” 
is one who has learned her trade. Her out- 
standing superiority above the other types is 
due to the fact that she has developed a philos- 
ophy of education. The journeyman teacher 
knows what she is attempting to do. She uses 
devices, methods, or activities as they suit her 
purposes and are required to get the desired 
results. 

The “master teacher” is one who not only 
knows her trade but has developed superior 
skill in the practice of her calling. The above 
analysis is stimulating to teachers who desire 
to become superior teachers. However, to be of 
real value it must be followed by a fuller 
analysis of the teaching acts that are practiced 
by the various types of teachers. A mirror needs 
to be held before the teacher so that she may 
see herself clearly and may evaluate her work. 


Scoring a Teacher of Reading 


The following descriptions were adapted 
from various reports on reading and arranged 
in what the supervisor considered an ascend- 
ing order of merit. Valuations were assigned the 
various statements and an arbitrary score given 
to each type of teaching. Teachers were then 
encouraged to score themselves to see how far 
up the scale they had progressed. The scale as 
presented was as follows: 

1. Reading program built on a series of un- 
related devices whose purpose is to sustain interest 
in the task of learning to read. 

5 points 

2. Children read orally in turn. Supplementary 
material taught by the same method. 

5 points 

3. Accuracy and independence in word recogni- 
tion receives chief attention. 5 points 

4. Content and method of teaching determined 
by three aims narrowly interpreted: 

a) Mastery of the mechanics of reading. 

b) Development of habits of good oral reading. 

c) Cultivation of appreciation of good literature. 

5 points 

5. Program built on a method reader with a 
few supplementary texts. fr 

6. Appreciation of literature taught through the 
analytical study of standard selections and the 
memorization of a set of poems. 

5 points 

7. Reading program varied from day to day to 
serve different purposes. 5 points 

8. Reading program enlarged to include activ- 
ities designed to stimulate interest, enrich experi- 
ence, and cultivate independent reading. 

5 points 

9. Recognizing that reading is a tool subject, 
effort is made to awaken interests in each school 
subject that can be satisfied through reading. 

5 points 

10. Special periods are provided for independent 

reading relating to individual interests. 
5 points 

11. Reading materials are organized about in- 
teresting problems or into large units with a cen- 
tral activity or theme. 5 points 


12. Specific guidance given in reading in all 


school subjects: 
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a) guidance in reading habits required by spe- 
cific subjects. 

b) guidance in reading habits necessary to meet 
the varying purposes for which the reading is done. 

c) guidance in overcoming individual difficulties 
met in the act of reading. 10 points 

13. Realizing that appreciation comes primarily 
from within and that it cannot be pounded into 
pupils or caught from enthusiastic gushing, the 
teacher carefully cultivates in her pupils: 

a) curiosity, 

b) imagination, 

c) interest in people and things, 

d) insight into human relationships, 

e) habits of applying the thoughts of great 
writers to the problems of everyday life. 

15 points 


Directions for Finding a Teacher’s Score 


1. In scoring yourself, consider whether you 
use the method regularly, occasionally, rarely, 
or never. ‘ 

2. Judge whether you use a given method 
with superior, good, fair, or poor results. 

3. Give yourself credit for the first methods 
it you use them occasionally and with full 
knowledge of their limitations. 

4. Total your score and compare with the 


following table: 


Device teacher .......... 0-15 
Method teacher ......... 16-30 
Journeyman teacher..... .: 31-50 
Master teacher.......... 51-75 


The above program may be criticized from 
many angles, but it does place the emphasis 
upon teacher growth and it attempts to point 
the direction in which that growth should take 
place. Following the presentation and discus- 
sion of this scale, the supervisor may visit a 
teacher and ask, “What are you doing to 
improve your teaching of reading?” 


The Supervisor Comes as a Friend 


Under a program of supervision as a person- 
process, the supervisor comes as a friend, try- 
ing to attack the instructional problems from 
the standpoint of the teacher. Her purpose is 
not to criticize, but to help; not to judge, but 
to assist the teacher to realize on every iota 
of her training, knowledge, skill, and personal- 
ity. As a teacher of teachers, she will not use 
methods she condemns when used by _ her 
teachers. 

Under this type of program, more attention 
will be given to conference methods than to 
general meetings. Teacher problems are usually 
personal problems. Different teachers have 
different difficulties. One may need training in 
the technique of diagnosis. Another may need 
help with the activity program. A third may be 
dissatisfied with her method of teaching poetry. 
Such a scattering of attention will not suit the 
supervisor who loves uniformity and machine- 
like production. No machine method has yet 
produced a superior teaching personality. 

The work of the school centers in the 
teacher; it can only reach its best when the 
teacher is at her best. Many teachers report that 
the supervision they receive places them under 
high pressure. Whatever the cause of this high 
pressure, it militates against the best results. 
Sometimes teachers break under the strain, but 
more often they just lose heart and become 
like poor driven animals, without spirit or 
direction of their own. 

After all, teachers are human beings. They 
need encouragement. They need commendation 
for their best efforts. They often need advice 
and couseling. This is the supervisor’s oppor- 
tunity. The arguments for inspirational teach- 
ing, rather than drill and regimentation, are 
just as applicable to the supervision of teach- 
ers as it is to the teaching of pupils. The super- 
visor who approaches supervision as a person- 
process is more likely to secure permanent 
results, than the one who strives to be imper- 
sonal and objective in her approach. 
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Types of School Administration 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania has 2,585 school districts 
divided as follows: 


First-class districts, 


(population 500,000 or more).......... 2 
Second-class districts, 
(population 30,000 to 500,000)......... 20 
Third-class districts, 
(population 5,000 to 30,000).......... 261 
Fourth-class districts, 
(population less than 5,000)........... 2,302 
TRADE oa. 0 oral ern srs 5) 4 ays eas SE CENSORS 2,585 


There are 360 professional superintendents 
of schools, and they are as follows: 


First-class districts: 


SUMOTIMAONGOMES 2... nc ccc cc cseecccecs 2 

ASSGCINIES GRA assistants ......s6cccees 19 
Second-class districts: 

GTO, oink cic cc ccccsccpivenns 20 

EMR ibe cd yor deed OSSR- SWRA 4 
Third-class districts: 

DOTA ooo sien keccsierdane cues 141 

EOE lio ie GODS EA SSA 3 
County Superintendents .................. 66 

MANERIMIREIS Ae) oo ose os thd eae SS Ba 105 

DOE 58 tea 8 aa At le nani 5 ial ers aan 360 


In addition to these officers, there are super- 
vising principals found in the third- and 
fourth-class districts. The law says that “the 
board of school directors of any school district 
of the third and fourth class which has no 
district superintendent, may employ for a 
term not exceeding three years, a supervising 
principal of a part or all of the public schools 
of said school district.” 


Another way of classifying the Pennsylvania 
school districts is as follows: 





CE Shbb cede eed dadeedentededneeees 46 
EE cs 65s 40 06RWEEAE REO OR eKRRR 915 
PE dates dawetandeneeeteeoun 1,564 
RT Tee Te Tere Tee TTT ere Te 1 
Independent Districts..............+.+5. 57 
IU 5i:6das 4da sensed eseodans 2 

DUE Sancasedndndcsecnineseeessnkwa 2,585 


Three counties have been selected at random 
to show the number of school districts within 
them. 


Number of districts Number of districts by 


by classes other classifications 
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In first-class districts school directors 
(school boards), 15 in number, are appointed 
by the judges of the Courts of Common Pleas 
of the county in which the school districts are 
located. In second-class districts, nine directors 
constitute the board, and they are elected at 
large. In third-class districts, seven directors 
make up the board, and they are elected at 
large. In fourth-class districts five directors 
constitute the board, and they are elected 
at large. 

The county superintendents are elected by 
the school directors of the county for four- 
year terms. The number of assistant county 
superintendents is governed by the number of 
teachers to be supervised, as follows: 


Up to 150 teachers..... no county assistant supt. 
151 to 350 teachers...... 1 county assistant supt. 
351 to 600 teachers...... 2 county assistant supt. 


Atlantic States 


Ernest C. Witham, Rutgers University 





This is the third of a series of articles describ- 
ing the characteristic features of the state school 
administration in important groups of states. A 
fourth article will include states in the North- 
Central Section.—Editor. 
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For each additional 400 teachers over 600 
another county superintendent is to be added 
to the force. 

The duties of the county superintendents 
and their assistants are to visit the schools and 
to supervise and direct them; also to inspect 
the school property and to make the necessary 
reports to the boards of school directors. 

The district superintendents are found in the 
first-, second-, and third-class districts; and 
are elected by the boards of school directors. 
“The directors of any school district required 
or electing to have a district superintendent of 
schools shall not participate in the election of 
a county superintendent, and the public schools 
of any district which has a district superin- 
tendent shall not be subjected to the superin- 
tendence or supervision of a county or an 
assistant county superintendent, but shall all 
be under the supervision of the district super- 
intendent.” 

There is a paid secretary of the district who 
has general supervision of all business affairs 
of the school district. There is also a paid 
treasurer. In most cases, these two positions 
are not full-time jobs. 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania, in a recent issue 
of the New York Times says: 

“Economic conditions of the past few years 
have accomplished at least one good turn for 
Pennsylvania’s public schools. They have 
thrown a revealing spotlight on the horse-and- 
buggy-era methods of school district organiza- 
tion and administration that have been in oper- 
ation for a full century and have ‘shown up’ 
an unbalanced and inadequate system of school 
support. 

“Although all public schools in Pennsylvania 
have been kept open during the depression 
years and conditions this year are improved 
over last, the public has come to see the 
advisability of. fundamental changes to correct 
some outmoded customs. There are certain in- 
equalities existing in our schools today which 
in the interest of economy, equalization, and 
efficiency should not be tolerated longer. 

“Educational opportunities in Pennsylvania 
can never be equalized merely by increasing 
state appropriations. Considering all circum- 
stances, in fact, state aid should not be in- 
creased in an effort to equalize the burden until 
a more competent, efficient, and money-saving 
type of organization is set up in the school 
districts of less than 5,000 population — of 
which Pennsylvania has more than 2,300.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


School matters have been paramount in West 
Virginia during the past few years; but things 
finally got so bad from a financial standpoint 
that instead of the usual step-by-step advance- 
ment made in the case of most states, there 
was a general scrapping of the old order, and 
almost an entirely new type of school admin- 
istration was brought about all at once. Funds 
were insufficient, and in addition to raising 
additional revenue from new sources of taxa- 
tion, it was decided to reorganize the school 
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system. The governor of the state led the fight. 
He convened the legislature-in extraordinary 
session, and submitted to this body, a care- 
fully outlined program to meet the emergency. 
In a letter to each member of the legislature 
the governor said: 

‘“The plain facts are that local levies alone 
as fixed by the ‘tax-limitation amendment’ will 
not permit the conduct of local schools, nor 
the construction and maintenance of local 
roads. When the state assumes these services 
it must insist on immediate economies in organ- 
ization that will husband and utilize every tax- 
able resource. This is no time to permit select 
areas to set themselves apart for preferred 
treatment, merely because they enjoy the 
opportunities for self-development that the 
accident of wealth tends to bring; nor is it a 
time to indulge those local groups, who feel 
that years of extravagance have given them 
a vested interest in certain portions of the 
public revenue. This is above all a time for 
sharing what remains, and for conserving every 
resource.” 

There is naturally a keen interest through- 
cut the country, in what West Virginia has 
been doing. She is the most recent-state to go 
over from a district system with a weak county 
unit, to the ranks of the strong county unit 
states. In 1933, according to Ward W. Kee- 
secker (School Life, October, 1934), “All 
magisterial school districts, subdistricts, and 
independent school districts were abolished. 
The control and supervision of schools of each 
county were vested in a county board of edu- 
cation, consisting of five members elected by 
the voters for four-year overlapping terms; 
except that the state superintendent of free 
schools was directed to appoint the initial 
members of county boards to serve until their 
successors shall be elected and qualified.” 

Under the new plan, the county superin- 
tendent is selected by the county board, in- 
stead of being elected by the people; and he 
is the chief executive school officer of the 
county. These county superintendents must be 
college graduates, and must have had eight 
hours’ credit in school administration, and at 
least two years’ teaching experience. 

The passage of the County Unit Bill and 
the General School Fund Bill has resulted in 
a great deal of consolidation. Many small one- 
room schools have been abandoned; and 11 per 
cent of the teachers have been eliminated. 
The latter bill restricts the number of 
teachers that may be employed in the 
counties. According.to L. V. Cavins, of the 
State Department of Education (Elementary 
School Journal, January, 1904), “The bill pro- 
poses that the General School Fund shall pay 
the basic salary for four months for the num- 
ber of teachers allotted by the specifications 
of the bill. The specifications are that an 
elementary-school teacher may be employed 
for each 18 pupils in average daily attendance 
in counties having an average daily attendance 
of from 1 to 5 pupils per square mile; it allows 
a teacher for each 22 pupils in counties hav- 
ing from 6 to 9 pupils per square mile; a teacher 
for every 25 pupils in counties having from 10 
to 19 pupils per square mile; a teacher for each 
30 pupils in counties having from 20 to 39 
pupils per square mile; and a teacher for each 
38 pupils in counties having 40 or more pupils 
per square mile.” The schedule in table form 
is as follows: 
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Teachers Allowed on an A. D. A. Basis 


Per County 
County with: 
DO IS 6 0 60 a0008 one teacher per 18 pupils 
6 to 9 pupils.......... one teacher per 22 pupils 
10 to 19 pupils........ one teacher per 25 pupils 
20 to 39 pupils........ one teacher per 35 pupils 
40 or more pupils...... one teacher per 38 pupils 


This is a new type of consolidation and equal- 
ization, which will be studied with great inter- 
est by other states. 

It is only to be expected that such revolu- 
tionary changes in school administration would 
bring about considerable opposition; but to the 
impartial outsider, the West Virginia ‘“stride”’ 
has been a great triumph for better schools for 
boys and girls in that commonwealth; and as 
far as can be learned the new county unit has 
made a good start; and is strongly backed by 
the substantial citizens of the state. 

F. Ray Power, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of West Virginia, in a conference of 
county superintendents in June, 1933, said 
that: 

The old order has been swept aside and we are 
at the threshold of a new era. Instead of a school 
system composed of 346 magisterial districts and 
55 independent districts, we now have 55 county 
districts which include the entire public-school sys- 
tem of our state. This change is so great and far- 
reaching that it is difficult for us at this time to 
comprehend all its consequences. I believe, how- 
ever, that we are safe in predicting that our edu- 
cational system will soon experience the most com- 
plete reorganization in its history. 

He went on to say: 

County superintendents were placed at a dis- 
advantage in West Virginia under the old system. 
No group of schoolmen worked against as many 
obstacles. Your pow€rs have been limited and poor- 
ly defined. Your office has been an elective one and 
in a sense political when you would have preferred 
that it be appointive and entirely professional. 
When you would have liked to have followed the 
policy of keeping the people in touch with the 
schools, you have been compelled to follow the 
policy of keeping the schools in touch with the 
public. The provisions of our general school laws 
prevented you from taking the position of educa- 
tional leadership in your county which you should 
have liked to take. 

Again he said: 

West Virginia counties vary greatly in area and 
population. We have made an attempt to classify 
counties according to types and find that the num- 
ber of assistant superintendents permitted under 
the county unit law will vary from one in the 
smaller counties to six in the largest county. The 
check shows that 46 counties will have only one 
assistant, three other counties will be permitted to 
have two, five will have three, and one county will 
have six. It is obvious that the most common type 
of organization will be the one with one assistant 
county superintendent. 

Since there are likely to be a number of counties 
which will not have enough money to employ an 
assistant, we believe that we are likely to have 
about three general types of county organizations. 
They are as follows: (1) Counties without assistant 
county superintendents; (2) Counties with one 
assistant, which will be by far the largest group; 
and (3) Counties with two or more assistants. 


MARYLAND 

The county unit state, as defined in the 
United States Office of Education Bulletin, 
1926, No. 22, A Manual of Educational Legis- 
lation, is as follows: “The county unit is the 
term applied to systems in which the schools 
in the county (city usually excepted) are 
organized as a single system under one board 
of education and supported largely by county 
funds.” 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania have the 
county-officer type of organization, but neither 
of these states qualify under the above defini- 
tion as county unit states. Maryland, Virginia, 
and West Virginia are of the county-board 
type, and are real county unit states. 

Maryland has a state board of education 
appointed by the governor. The members of 
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this board are appointed for seven-year periods. 
The county boards are also appointed by the 
governor. The term of office is for six years. 
The size of the county boards differs somewhat 
in the various counties. One county has a board 
of five, seven counties have boards of six, and 
fifteen counties have boards of three members 
only. Maryland has 24 units in its school 
organization made up of the 23 counties and 
the city of Baltimore. 

The organization chart is after the Mary- 
land School Bulletin, and is with the permission 
of State Superintendent Albert S. Cook. 
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Elect a county superintendent of schools, who 
serves as chief executive, secretary, and treasurer 
of the board. 

Determine educational policies for county. 

Prescribe rules and regulations for conduct and 
management of schools. 

Promote interests of schools. . 

Control and supervise public-school system 
through the county superintendent and his profes- 
sional assistants. 


Inaugurate program for education of handicapped 
children. 

Divide county into school districts. 

Hold title of school property. 


PEOPLE OF THE Sravé Exé5T 


GOovERNOR 
WHO APPOINTS 


COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF FPOG MEMBERS 
APPOINTS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT WITH THE 
APPROVAL OF THE STATE SUPERINTENQENT; ALSO 


APPOINTS SUPERV/SORS @ ATTENOANCE OFFICER WITH 

RECOMNMENOATION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT ANO IWITH 

APPROVAL OF STATE & VPERINTENDENT; ALSO APPOINTS 

TEACHERS ANO CLERICAL HELP UPON RECOMMENDATION OF 
COUNTY SUPER/NTENDENT; ALSO APPOINTS OIS?RICT 
SOARO OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN MARYLAND WITH A SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


State Superintendent Albert S. Cook says 
that, “The school systems for cities of the size 
of Cumberland, Hagerstown, and Frederick, 
with populations ranging from 40,000 to 15,- 
000, are administered and supervised by the 
county superintendents of Alleghany, Wash- 
ington, and Frederick counties, respectively, of 
which these cities are the county seats. No 
city in Maryland other than Baltimore has a 
separate city superintendent or a separate 
supervisory staff. Through the county unit plan 
the state has been able to secure adequate 
leadership and supervision for all of the county 
schools, both urban and rural, on the most 
economical basis possible; and the same salary 
schedule applies to teaching positions in every 
district in the county. Maryland has been able 
to guarantee equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity to both rural and city children through 
this county unit plan of organization and the 
financial policy underlying its Equalization 
Fund. The county unit plan was established by 
the constitution of 1867.” 

The Maryland School Bulletin (January, 
1934), says that, “the county superintendent 
of schools is the executive officer, secretary, 
and treasurer of the county board of educa- 
tion. As such he is required to attend all meet- 
ings of the board and of its committees, except 
when his own tenure, salary, or the adminis- 
tration of his office are under consideration. 
He has the right to advise on any question 
under consideration, but has not the right to 
vote.” 

The, duties and powers of the county board 
of education, as given in this same bulletin, 
are worthy of careful consideration. They are 
very much like those laid down for progressive 
city boards of education. They are as follows: 





Purchase or sell school grounds, school sites, and 
school buildings. 

Rent, repair, improve, and construct school 
buildings. 

Employ school architects. 

Receive donations of school property. 

Obtain title before building upon a site or oc- 
cupying a donated house. 

Condemn for school sites. 

Maintain jointly schools on or near dividing line. 

Provide proper water closets or outhouses. 

Consolidate schools. 

Purchase and distribute textbooks and other sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Appoint teachers and fix salaries. 

Suspend or dismiss teachers. 

Prescribe and distribute county courses of study. 

Grade and standardize schools. 

Have school census taken. 

Prepare county school budget with and on the 
advice of the county superintendent. 

Have accounts audited: and published. 

Report to the state board of education. 

Have annual report prepared and published. 

Cause American flag to be displayed. 

Establish colored schools. 

Provide and equip office of county superintendent. 

Provide transportation for county superintendent 
and his professional assistants. 

Recommend teachers for retirement. 

Consent to dismissing pupils or closing schools 
during school hours. 

Appropriate library money. 

Consent to use of school plant for certain 
purposes. 

The list of powers and duties of the county 
superintendent in Maryland, as enumerated in 
the state bulletin, are also worthy of careful 
consideration. They are as follows: 

Attend meetings of the county board of educa- 
tion and of its committees, and act as secretary to 
the board. 

Act as treasurer, under bond, of the county board 
of education. 
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Execute school laws, rules, regulations, and 
policies. 

Interpret school laws and by-laws. 

Decide controversies and disputes. 

Recommend repairs, purchase and sale of school 
sites and buildings, and employment of architects. 

Prepare plans and specifications for school build- 
ings. 

Supervise remodeling and construction of build- 
ings. 

Approve contracts. 

Issue provisional certificates. 

Nominate teachers for appointment, assign to 
positions, transfer or suspend for cause, recommend 
for promotion or dismissal. 

Visit schools, advise with teachers, counsel 
trustees. 

Strive to awaken public interest and to improve 
educational conditions. 

Grade and standardize schools. 

Prepare courses of study. 

Prepare lists of books, supplies, and equipment. 

Nominate professional, clerical, statistical, and 
stenographic assistants. 

Direct taking of school census. 

Take initiative in preparation and pesnvatetion 
of annual school budget. 

Conduct correspondence, receive and verify all 
reports from district trustees, principals, and 
teachers. 

Deposit funds as treasurer to secure interest on 
daily balances. 

Prepare annual report for county board of edu- 
cation and all other reports required of that board. 
Aid in organization of teachers’ associations. 

Authority to grant use of school plant for cer- 
tain purposes. 

Consent to dismissing pupils or closing schools 
during school hours. 

Classify teachers’ certificates. 

Consent to pupils attending schools in adjoining 
district. 

Maryland still has school districts and dis- 
trict boards of school trustees. The members of 
these boards are appointed by the county board 
of education for three-year terms. The duties 
and powers of these district boards are listed 
as follows in the state bulletin: 

¢ Consent to dismissing pupils or closing schools 
during school hours. 

Appoint a school janitor. 

Care of school property. 

Attend to incidental repairs. 

Receipt for school keys (chairman). 

Visit school, advise teachers, develop sentiment 
in support of schools. 

By unanimous vote, right to refuse to accept 
first two original assignments of teachers for any 
place. 

Right to file written charges requesting the re- 
moval of the principal teacher. 

Attend annual public exhibition, assist in judg- 
ing, and award prizes. 

See that water closets or outhouses are kept in 
proper condition. 

Authority to grant use of school plant for cer- 
tain purposes. 

Co-operate with teachers in establishing school 
libraries and in selecting library books. 

Encourage improvement of school buildings and 
grounds. 

Suspend and expel pupils. 

This last unit has no vital powers to perform, 
and appears to be in the class of the vermiform 
appendix. At one time it probably played an 
important part in the school organization. 

VIRGINIA 

The Virginia public-school system is admin- 
istered by a state board of education, a super- 
intendent of public instruction, division super- 
intendents of schools, the county boards, and 
the city school boards. There are 100 counties 
in Virginia, and there are-from 2 to 10 districts 
in each county. The total number of districts 
is 498, and the total number of trustees is 1,- 
494, or three for each district. In addition to 
the above there are 100 trustee electoral boards, 
and 300 trustee electoral board members. 

In each county there is a school-trustee board 
composed of three members, appointed by the 
circuit court of the county. Each member re- 
ceives two dollars a day for each day actually 
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employed. The principal duty of the school- 
trustee electoral board is the appointment of 
district school trustees. Each county has a 
school board made up of one member appointed 
from each school district in the county by the 
school-trustee election board. 

According to one of the surveys, “Virginia 
belongs to that relatively small group of states 
which provide for school administration in 
noncity districts through a combination of 
county and district units of organization, and 
through administrative agencies, some of which 
represent the entire county, while others rep- 
resent different districts of the county.” 

The state board of education has divided the 
state into appropriate school divisions. These 
divisions comprise one or more counties or 
cities. At the head of each of these divisions 
there is a division superintendent of schools 
appointed by the school board for a three-year 
term. There are 86 noncity divisions and 20 
city divisions. The 86 noncity divisions are 
made .up as follows: 

73 divisions with a single county 
12 divisions with 2 counties 
1 division with 3 counties 

The state board of education consists of 
seven members, appointed by the governor, 
subject to confirmation by the general 
assembly. The term of appointment is for four 
years. The state superintendent is ex officio a 
member of all the governing boards of all the 
educational institutions receiving appropria- 
tions from the state. 

The state board of education has the follow- 
ing duties and powers as set forth in the school 
code: 

1. To establish and require of each locality a 
modern system of accounting for all school funds. 
2. To divide the state into school divisions. 

3. To fix the powers and duties of division 
superintendents. 

4. To select textbooks and educational appliances. 

5. To enter into written contract with publish- 
ers; contract shall set forth lowest wholesale price 
F.O.B. publisher. 

6. May provide that publisher sell direct to local 
school boards; may stipulate that local school 
board may furnish textbooks to children free or 
at wholesale prices; may stipulate that county and 
city boards shall designate agents; agents to fur- 
nish bond. 

7. Central depository may be authorized. 
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8. To approve plans of state superintendent for 
apportionment of school funds. 

9. Acts as board of vocational education, pro- 
moting agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industries. 


10. To establish industrial, agricultural, house- 
hold arts, and commercial schools. 

The superintendent of public instruction is 
appointed by the governor, subject to confirma- 
tion by the general assembly, for a term co- 
incident with that of the governor. 

The school board or boards of each school 
division appoints a division superintendent for 
a term of four years. He is selected from a list 
of eligibles certified by the state board. Fed- 
eral, state, and county officers are not eligible 
to the office of division superintendent of 
schools. The division superintendent prepares 
an estimate of money needed for next year 
and requests the board of supervision to, “fix 
such a school levy as will net an amount neces- 
sary for the operation of the schools.” 

It is the duty of the school board to make 
local regulations for the conduct of the schools, 
and to employ and dismiss teachers. 

The division superintendent has authority to 
assign and reassign all teachers and principals 
to their positions, provided reassignments do 
not affect the salaries. 

School administrators of other states may 
have some difficulty in understanding the Vir- 
ginia pattern because of the “wheel within a 
wheel” arrangement. There is a local school 
committee for each schoolhouse. This local 
school committee is appointed by the school 
board and consists of not more than three 
members for each schoolhouse. The duty of 
this local committee is to “advise the members 
of the board with reference to matters pertain- 
ing to the local school, and to co-operate with 
the board in provisions for the care of the 
school property and for the successful oper- 
ation of the school.” 

In the Virginia cities, the city councils, 
except as otherwise provided for by city 
charters, appoint three trustees for each school 
district in the cities. The division superin- 
tendent of a city is paid from the state like 
all other division superintendents. He may how- 
ever, be given additional remuneration by the 
city council. 

(Concluded on Page 75) 





Now Let the Earthquake Come 


The Fillmore Union Grammar School at Fillmore, 
Calif., is enjoying the services of a new five-room 
annex, built during the past summer for grades one 
and two. 

The annex is built according to the new laws and 
specifications under a state law passed as the result 
of the Long Beach earthquake. A total of 35 tons of 


steel were used in the cement walls of the five class- 
rooms of the Fillmore School. 

The school authorities believe that the new types of 
walls are fairly conducive to good schoolwork. Un- 
usual results in instructional activities have been 
achieved. In one first grade, the class average in 
arithmetic was 96.36 and only three children fell below 
90 per cent. 
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C. V. WARFIELD 
Member, Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Mr. Warfield was appointed a member of the 
board of education in January, 1914, to com- 
plete an unexpired term of office. This was 
before South Omaha became a part of Omaha. 





MR. C. V. WARFIELD 
Member, Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Since then Mr. Warfield, as a member of the 
board, has seen the Omaha school district 
extend to include Benson, Dundee, and 
Florence. 

Mr. Warfield has been regularly re-elected to 
the office from 1916 to the present time. Each 
election in Omaha is for a four-year period. He 
served as vice-president of the board from 1918 
to 1926, inclusive. Time and again he has 
refused to accept the presidency of the board, 
preferring modestly to serve in minor capac- 
ities. Mr. Warfield was chairman of the com- 
mittee on buildings and grounds from February, 
1917, to December, 1926, and again from 
January, 1929, to January, 1933, when the 
board abolished committees to operate under 
the committee-of-the-whole plan. The law re- 
quires a committee on claims, and Mr. War- 
field during 1934 has been chairman of this 
committee. 

During Mr. Warfield’s service as chairman 
of the committee on buildings and grounds 
there were erected sixteen new elementary 
school buildings, eleven additions to elemen- 
tary schools, three new senior high schools, in- 
cluding the $3,000,000 Omaha Technical High 
School, and additions to two high schools. Dur- 
ing this period more than $10,000,000 was 
spent for needed buildings and equipment under 
the efficient direction of Chairman Warfield 
and his committee. 

Mr. Warfield is a successful business man 
in Omaha. His main pastime is service on the 
board of education. He has at heart the welfare 
of the boys and girls in the Omaha public 
schools. He has always stood for those things 
which contributed best to fine service in the 
schools. He has advocated good and sanitary 
buildings and adequate’ playgrounds. He has 
stood for well-trained teachers, adequately 
paid. He has never swerved once from the path 
which he thought was right and best for the 
schools no matter what the pressure may have 
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been from outside groups. He is fearless in 
making his decisions for the good of the public 
schools. As dean of the Omaha board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Warfield has rendered an outstanding 
service to the city of Omaha. 


MRS. G. H. WENTZ 
Member, Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mrs. G. H. Wentz has served as a member 
of the Lincoln board of education since 1927, 
and as vice-president of the board since 1931. 
Her interest in the schools is of long standing, 
for she herself attended and graduated from 
Lincoln High School, her two sons received 
their elementary- and high-school education in 
the same schools, and six grandchildren rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 17 now attend the schools. 

Mrs. Wentz probably had more to do with 
organizing the Parent-Teacher Association in 
Nebraska than any other person, and has been 
an active worker in the organization since its 
foundation. It was in her home district that the 
first P. T. A. in Lincoln was formed, and for 
the first six years of its existence Mrs. Wentz 
was its president. When 17 associations in local 
districts united to form a city-wide federation, 
Mrs. Wentz became the first president of the 
Lincoln Council. In 1922 she became the first 
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state president of the Nebraska Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which position she held 
four years. During this period she was also a 
member of the board of the national organiza- 
tion. She has served in various capacities since 
that time, at present being State Day chairman. 

Perhaps the achievement in which Mrs. 
Wentz takes most satisfaction is the foundation 
of State Day in Nebraska. The idea was a 
natural outgrowth of her experiences as P. T. 
A. organizer by means of which she came to 
know the state thoroughly. The more she saw 
of the state the greater became her admiration 
for its people and for their opportunities. Why 
not do something which might help the people 
to know their own state better? With the co- 
operation of the Nebraska Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and other civic groups, she 
secured in 1931 the enactment of a law 
designating March 1, the anniversary of 
Nebraska’s admission as a state, as State Day. 
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The law provides that the governor shall issue 
a proclamation each year calling upon public 
schools and citizens of Nebraska to observe 
this day as a patriotic day, and that he shall 
recommend that suitable exercises referring to 
Nebraska pioneers, Nebraska resources, and 
Nebraska history be held in all schools. 

In furtherance of this plan to bring about 
greater knowledge of and deeper loyalty to 
the state, Mrs. Wentz and Mrs. Fred R. Easter- 
day of Lincoln compiled a booklet, entitled 
Know Nebraska. Another enterprise similar in 
purpose which Mrs. Wentz has shared with her 
husband, Mr. G. H. Wentz, is the preparation 
of a series of motion pictures on the history 
and geography of Nebraska, which is being 
made available for use by schools and other 
organizations. 

While Mrs. Wentz is probably best known 
for her service in the field of education and with 
organizations whose purposes are primarily edu- 
cational, she has taken an active part in the work 
of numerous other civic and religious organ- 
izations. An avocation which she enjoys and to 
which she formerly devoted considerable time 
is landscape painting. During the past few years 
she has not found it possible to devote as much 
time to this interest as she would like for the 
reason that her educational and civic work has 
claimed so large a share of her time. 


MR. LYNN THOMPSON 
Member, Minneapolis Board of 
Education 


Mr. Lynn Thompson has served as a member 
of the Minneapolis board of education for thir- 
teen years. In 1933, he was re-elected to the 
board for six years, which will make a total of 
eighteen years of service at the end of his pres- 
ent term, in 1939. He is the oldest member of 
the board in point of service. 

During his long period of service, Mr. 
Thompson has battled constantly for the rights 
of teachers, yet has demanded high standards 
of teaching efficiency. He has been an outstand- 
ing champion of teachers’ tenure, and has al- 
ways been in favor of paying teachers and 
principals salaries which would make them in- 
dependent. Since he has been a builder, he has 
been able to render wise counsel in the con- 
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struction of new buildings and the maintenance 
and operation of old ones. 

Mr. Thompson was raised on a farm in 
Michigan, but has been a resident of Minnesota 
for 22 years. Since his youth, he has been ac- 
tive in progressive politics. As the organizer and 
secretary of the Minnesota Junior Taxpayers’ 
Association, he is working for legislative action 
both in the state legislature and in national 
congress to adequately finance the public 
schools and at the same time to relieve the tax 
burden on farms and homes. The financial 
needs of the schools are being brought before 
candidates for the legislature and congress in 
such a way that each one has to declare him- 
self on this important issue before election. 


THOMAS FITZGERALD 
President, Board of Education, 
Albany, New York 

Mr. Fitzgerald was appointed a member of 
the board of education on February 1, 1926, 
and reappointed for another six-year term on 
February 1, 1932. He was elected president of 
the board on January 5, 1932. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is well known in financial circles throughout 
the state, and prior to his appointment to the 
board of education served as comptroller of the 
city of Albany and as deputy state comptroller. 
He has served continuously as a member of the 
Albany Port Commission since that body was 
organized. 

With the inception of the “Port of Albany” 
idea several years ago the city took on new life. 
Building projects were launched, a new source 
of water supply was developed, and one of the 
finest airports in the country was built. In line 
with this progressive trend, Mr. Fitzgerald, up- 
on being appointed to the board of education, 
immediately began a campaign for the modern- 
ization and reorganization of the public-school 
system. His ideas were adopted by his associates 
on the board and the present plan of organ- 
ization was established to meet the needs of a 
modern city in its program of growth and ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s knowledge and long experi- 
ence in the field of finance have been invaluable 
to the school system. Because of his wise coun- 
sel the Albany school system has passed through 
the present period of stress without curtailment 
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of school service rendered the children and 
without reduction in teachers’ salaries. 


EDWIN L. HETTINGER 
President, Board of Education, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

In terms of years of service, Mr. Edwin L. 
Hettinger is the second oldest member of the 
Reading, Pa., board of school directors. He has 
served for thirteen years as a member of that 
body arid was elevated to the presidency in 
December, 1933. For many years he was chair- 
man of the finance committee and was directly 
responsible for a very thorough school-account- 
ing system introduced some years ago. 

Mr. Hettinger is a graduate of the Reading 
high school and is very familiar with the needs 
of the community. He served as president of 
the High School Alumni Association and con- 
tinues to take an active interest as a member 
of the executive board. He is interested in the 
fundamentals, is progressive in his viewpoint, 
and is keenly and actively engaged in the inter- 
est of the welfare of the community. 

As a scientist, particularly in the field of glass, 
his judgment and advice are sought by out- 
standing leaders. He is a member of the glass 
division of the American Ceramic Society and 
a member of the American Chemical Society. 
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He has been for many years Research Director 
of the Willson Products, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hettinger have two children, 
namely, Dr. Herman S. Hettinger of the 
Wharton School faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania and author of A Decade of Radio 
Advertising, and Mrs. Walter Denkhaus, Phila- 
delphia, formerly a teacher in the Reading 
senior high school. 


ROBERT L. MEHORNAY 
President of the Board of Education 
of Kansas City, Missouri 

At a meeting of the board of education of 
Kansas City, Missouri, held on February 7, 
1935, the formal resignation of Mr. Edwin C. 
Meservey as a member of the board was re- 
ceived. Mr. Meservey, who resigned because 
of ill health, had been a member of the board 
for twelve years and president for seven years. 
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Mr. Meservey rendered outstanding service 
on the board and his resignation is deeply 
regretted by his colleagues and by the citizens 
of Kansas City. 

At the same meeting on February 7, the 
vacancy on the board was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Herman M. Langworthy. Mr. 
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Robert L. Mehornay who has been a member 
of the board since 1930, was elected president. 
Mr. Mehornay is a native son of Kansas City, 
born in Kansas City 46 years ago. He was 
graduated from the Woodland Elementary 
School and Central High School. Later he was 
graduated from the University of Michigan. 
He has been in business in Kansas City for 24 
years, and at the present time is chief executive 
of the North-Mehornay Furniture Company. 
The other members of the board elected Mr. 
Mehornay as their president in recognition of 
his interest in educational matters and his abil- 
ity as an executive. 

The board of education of Kansas City has 
always been free from politics. Its membership 
has been equally divided between the two lead- 
ing political parties and being so constituted 
is not inclined to allow any political activity 
within its body. But the board, however, has 
been composed of citizens who are interested in 
education and not in politics, and who as a 
board, realize that the schools exist for the 
children and for the children only. 

In professional matters, such as the organ- 
ization of schools, the employment of teachers, 
appointment and promotion of principals, the 
board has held that these should be ac- 
complished under the advice or direction of 
the superintendent and his staff. The members 
of the board have never sought to have partic- 
ular individuals appointed as teachers, because 
they happen to be friends or relatives of board 
members, or because of pressure by friends and 
relatives of applicants. The board has always 
demanded that teachers be selected, and that 
promotions be made, on the basis of merit. The 
theory has ever been to hire a superintendent, 
and to provide him with a staff whose func- 
tion it is to select teachers and manage the 
schools. The board has reserved to itself the 
task of making rules and regulations govern- 

(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Equipment Specifications for High Schools: 


Their Use and Improvement 
Ray E. Cheney, Superintendent of Schools, Escanaba, Michigan 


Much has been written during the past 
twenty years on the subject of school-building 
planning, and during that period many changes 
have come about in this important field — 
changes which have resulted in economy in 
building costs, greater efficiency in the oper- 
ation of the plant, better -utilization of space, 
careful provisions for safety, reduction in 
yearly maintenance costs, and flexibility in 
meeting the requirements of the school pro- 
gram. Much of the credit for these develop- 
ments should be given to professional school 
executives who have taken the trouble to study 
the problem intensively, though their success 
must be shared with certain architects who 
were interested in developing this particular 
field. 

Under the old system a board of education 
made known its intention to build a school 
plant, and from the many architects who 
applied one was selected to carry out the pro- 
gram. Selection was usually made on the basis 
of sketches submitted by the applicants. These 
sketches, usually very imposing, reflected the 
architect’s idea of a beautiful building though 
there was little attempt to justify it in the light 
of the needs of the particular community or 
school. After the architect was hired the respon- 
sibility of the board of education and superin- 
tendent of schools virtually ceased though the 
latter was called upon to give the number of 
classrooms needed; even this important re- 
quirement was not always considered and many 
school buildings were constructed in which 
classroom needs varied as much as 50 per cent 
trom the number of rooms furnished. 

Under a modern school-building-planning 
program the local school officials control the 
situation through all its stages. The successive 
steps in the program may be stated as follows: 

1. Analysis of building requirements from 
standpoint of 

a) type of school organization adopted 
in city, 

6b) congested areas which demand supple- 
mental housing facilities, 

c) probable enrollment to be immediately 
housed and future maximum enrollment, 

d) type of school program to be offered. 

2. After these problems have been solved, 
the next step is to develop a “statement of 
need,” expressed in terms of rooms for all 
purposes. In setting up these requirements, the 
school executive cannot be too specific. The 
architect will wish to know the number of 
rooms required, but he will also wish to know 
their sizes, their desired locations, and their 
special features. 

Naturally, one of the results of the modern 
trend in school-building construction has been 
the development of the special room and the 
elimination of the so-called standard classroom. 
We no longer refer to classrooms as such; they 
are art rooms, music rooms, science rooms, 
English rooms, and speech rooms. 


The Selection of Special Equipment 


All of the specialization has, of course, led 
directly to a demand for special equipment for 
each of these rooms, and the problem of select- 
ing this equipment is a very real one for the 
school executive who wishes to spend wisely 
the money intrusted to him by the public. 

Even a casual study of the methods used in 
purchasing school equipment is enough to 
convince one that this phase of the building 
program has not kept pace with building con- 
struction, and this is not surprising for the 





problem is usually left to one of the school 
officials as an extra assignment to be carried 
on during out-of-school time. 

Methods of purchase vary greatly with 
school systems, but there are at least six proce- 
dures that are common enough to merit 
mention here. They may be classified as 
follows: 

1. From the representative or catalog of a 
manufacturer or jobber without reference to 
prices or quality of product of other firms. 

2. From the representative or catalog of a 
manufacturer or jobber after checking prices 
and quality of product with those of other 
firms. 

3. On sealed bids, each firm offering what it 
thinks the school official is most likely to buy. 

4. On sealed bids based on a specification, 
setting forth the quality of the article to be 
purchased by naming an acceptable standard 
in the catalog of a mentioned firm. 

5. On sealed bids based on a definite speci- 
fication in part and a catalog number in part. 

6. On sealed bids based on a definite speci- 
fication which states in detail just how the 
article is to be made, of what materials it is 
to be made, the finish to be used, and the 
workmanship to be employed. 

Certainly one cannot justify quantity pur- 
chases by any one of these first three methods, 
so time need be taken to discuss only the last 
three. Of these, method four is most commonly 
used according to statements received from 
school officials in over seventy large cities. Sev- 
eral of these officials have admitted that they 
cannot justify this method as against method 
six but state that the complete specification 
in actual practice is a difficult proposition 
to handle. 

Method five is most commonly used where 
standard equipment must be modified to meet 
certain local conditions. The official using this 
method usually wishes to buy standardized 
equipment because of its attractive price but 
is forced by circumstances to set up special 
requirements. 

An examination of a large number of equip- 
ment specifications indicates that method six is 
not generally used; school executives prefer to 
set up specifications by catalog number, but 
usually add special requirements to fit their 
individual needs. That these requirements are 
not uniform is shown by a study involving .23 
sets of specifications. In these it was found that 
no single requirement appeared in more than 
16 sets, and out of a total of 742 different 
requirements, only 327 appear in more than 
one specification. This seems to indicate that 
writers of equipment specifications are not in 
agreement on what is essential to a specifi- 
cation. 


Meeting Specification Requirements 


In order to determine the extent to which 
purchasers of school equipment are able to get 
what they ask for in a specification, visits were 
made to seventeen school buildings, recently 
equipped, for which the specifications were 
available. In each case the specifications were 
taken into the various rooms, and. thé equip- 
ment found in the room was checked against 
the requirements of that document. The lack 
of agreement was so general that one is prob- 
ably justified in saying that purchasers of 
school equipment do not as a rule get what 
they ask for in a specification. 

Visits to five of the largest manufacturers of 
science-laboratory equipment brought out the 
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fact that they cannot afford to follow specifica- 
tion requirements too closely. Often these re- 
quirements are written to agree with factory 
processes used by a certain manufacturer. If 
other bidders “junk” their own methods to 
follow requirements set up, they cannot hope to 
make a price that will get consideration in the 
bidding. Furthermore; they feel justified in 
departing from the requirements, for most 
specification requirements have very little to 
justify them from a scientific standpoint. 

The whole problem of equipment purchases 
can be stated as follows: 

1. Modern school-building planning calls for 
classrooms designed for special subjects. 

2. This specialization has created a demand 
for special equipment. 

3. A study of specifications seems to indicate 
that purchasers of special equipment are not in 
agreement on what should be required in a 
piece of furniture; this applies to material, 
dimensions of stock, finish, workmanship, and 
hardware. 

4. Manufacturers object to meeting speci- 
fication requirements which they know to be 
no better than their own factory processes and 
in many cases inferior to them. 

5. Manufacturers not infrequently ignore 
specification requirements for reasons given 
under paragraph four and in order to bid in 
competition at a price that will be attractive. 

Because of the lack ‘of scientific information 
on the subject of furniture construction it seems 
that school executives should be less specific in 
setting up requirements. On the other hand, 
they should be specific in requiring manufac- 
turers to tell just how a piece of furniture is to 
be constructed. Such a procedure will give free- 
dom to the bidder, but it will also furnish the 
buyer with complete information on the article 
which the bidder proposes to furnish at a 
specified price. A study of the catalog of any 
school-equipment company will furnish suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that no manufacturer 
gives complete information on any article that 
is offered for sale. 

If the prospective buyer has no more in- 
formation than is given in the catalog or by the 
representative of the firm, he will be quite un- 
able to compare values of competing bidders. 

It would seem logical that the specification 
now in use can be of very little value until 
standards have been established in such fields 
as material, finish, and workmanship, and until 
that time the would-be purchaser should make 
use of a type of specification that will compel 
bidders to tell the whole story concerning the 
articles they propose to furnish. 

This specification might be called Specifica- 
tion in Blank or Completion Form of Speci- 
fication. 

Without attempting to make a complete 
specification, the following is given as sugges- 
tive of what might be done in the purchase of 
chairs. Attention is called to the fact that this 
outline deals with construction only. To com- 
plete it would require the inclusion of the other 
divisions of a specification; namely, general 
conditions of bidding, materials, and finish. 

Construction — Chairs 
Requirements of Purchaser 
Chairs to have a seat height of 16 in. 
Seat to be saddle type, solid wood. 


Bidder to fill in following for information 
of purchaser 
Seat: 
width....in., depth....in., thickness....in., width 
of strips in seat....in., kind of joint..... 
Legs, front: 
dimensions at seat....in., by....in. 
dimensions at foot....in. by... .in. 


Legs, back: 
dimensions at seat....in. by....in. 
dimensions at foot....in. by... .in. 
dimensions at top....in. by....in. 


height above seat... .in. 
cut to shape....or steam bent..... 
Rails, under seat: width....in., thickness... .in. 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Commencements I Have Seen 


The first page bore these italicized words: 

To those whose hearts are young and whose feet 
walk the daisied fields of June. 

Mr. H. R. Horben, president of the Lordene 
Board of Education, concerning whom I had 
considerable to say in a past issue of this 
magazine, looked up from the typed copy of 
the high-school commencement program which 
I, a very young man, had turned confidently 
over to him. He hesitated a moment; and then, 
with that premonitory clearing of his throat 
I had learned to recognize, observed, 

“T thought you said this was to be a com- 
mencement. Sounds at the start more like.a 
memorial service.” 

His words hit me in a tender spot, I assure 
you. This was a fine class; I was very fond of 
these young people who were about to grad- 
uate. Toward them I had a sentimental feel- 
ing, not only for what they had accomplished 
in their four years of high-school life, but on 
account of the warm friendship I knew existed 
among us. I’d spent a lot of time the previous 
‘few weeks in preparing a series of pleasant 
things to say about them; yet here, the first 
crack out of the box, this practical business 
man had brought me back to earth with a single 
remark, had suddenly reminded me that other 
people might not appreciate my dip into blank 
verse, well meant though it was. . . . His own 
son a member of the class. . . . He was very 
proud of this boy, deservedly so, as I well 
knew. . . . Yet he didn’t want him séntimen- 
talized over. . . . Mr. Horben knew what he 
was talking about. 

After a moment’s mortified silence, “Mr. 
Hills, I want to tell you a little story, and 
maybe you'll see why I spoke so brusquely. 

“One of my customers, a man with a good 
deal of money, lives about twenty miles up the 
bay from the city. Two or three years ago he 
bought a good-sized power yacht, hired a crew, 
laid in a couple of navy-blue coats with brass 
buttons and several pairs of white-duck 
trousers, and started commuting to his office 
by boat. When he reaches the pier, he slips 
into his business suit, hops into a taxi, goes 
over to the Exchange, and puts in a pleasant 
five hours or so turning a lot of small bank 
notes into a corresponding number of big ones. 
The day’s work ended at three o’clock or there- 
abouts, he returns to his yacht, with the oper- 
ation of which he is about as familiar as the 
average man is with deep-sea diving, switches 
back into his sailor suit, and coming out on 
deck sits down in a big wicker chair near the 
stern. One of his attendants then hands him 
a cigar; another lights it for him. These prep- 
arations for the trip home having been com- 
pleted, he glances severely at the crew lined 
up before him, takes his cigar from his mouth, 
waves his hands and indignantly shouts, 

“Vell, vot’s the matter? Vy don’t you 
fellers commence?’ 

“A minute later they are in midstream on 
their way back.” 

There was the old twinkle in Mr. Horben’s 
eye, that twinkle which so often had reassured 
me after some merited criticism. He rose to 
his feet. 

“Just as a suggestion, Mr. Hills. Why don’t 
you ‘commence’ them and be done with it? 
Boys and girls don’t enjoy seeing their emotions 
paraded publicly; don’t forget that.” 

Then he was gone, gone even before I had 
hurled that foolish bit of mistaken sentimen- 
tality into the wastebasket. These young people 
seemed to enjoy their graduation as much as 
it the wording of the program and the superin- 
tendent’s address of affectionate farewell had 
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gone ahead as originally planned. As usual, 
Mr. Horben was right. 

And now once more it’s March, the first of 
March, 1935. Three months down to the end 
of the school year, three months away from 
those closing exercises which custom and our 
own wishes dictate should be held. . . . It’s 
a fine class this year; it always is a fine class 
each year! They have earned a worth-while, 
suitable recognition at the time of their taking- 
off. True; and what shall we plan for them? 

No matter how long we may have been in 
the harness, ourselves, we all know this entire 
commencement proposition is a real proposi- 
tion. It always is; always it represents one of 
the big moments in the lives of these boys and 
girls. Here, in our town, we’ve tried this and 
we've tried that in our effort to measure up to 
a situation we are more than anxious to meet 
fully. We’ve tried out about everything our 
collective ingenuity can devise. We have con- 
sulted with others; we have observed here, 
there, and everywhere. At last we have found 
what we were looking for all this while. Our 
solution has stood up under seven years’ fair 
trial. That’s why this is being written; we feel 
we can answer this question. 

Each year at this time, inevitably I find my- 
self reviewing some of these commencements 
I have seen, reviewing many of those in which 
I have participated, a half-guilty smile on my 
face as the panorama passes across my mind. 
Some of these past skirmishes on this old 
campground of commencement stand out 
vividly as I recall them. 


A Small Boy’s Experience 

“To commence,” then, .. . 

A good many years ago I remember having 
attended a teachers’ institute, held in the 
assembly room of the high-school building in 
a city not far away from the place where my 
father was superintendent of schools. Just how 
far back this occasion dates may be shown, 
possibly, by the fact that in those days the 
public school had not yet dignified that large 
room on the second floor with the title, “the 
auditorium.” 

Exactly why my parents ever took me to this 
meeting is something I have yet to determine. 
Probably they had some ideas which were based 
on the general thesis that an eleven-year-old 
squirming youngster would be a good deal 
safer, considerably less of a risk, if he spent 
the day in the custody of his wondering what- 
on-earth-will-that-boy-do-next elders, rather 
than for them to take a chance on what they 
might find at the time of their return. I am 
inclined to believe most of our neighbors were 
enthusiastically in favor of this pilgrimage; if 
there were any regrets among them, I am sure 
they were sorry only that these out-of-town 
institutes did not take place more often, and 
that more small boys were not included in the 
party. This, however, is purely a matter of 
speculation. 

The main point is, that I found myself at 
ten o'clock of a Saturday morning slapped 
down on a hard seat among a lot of bewhisk- 
ered intellectuals, wondering to myself what 
some of those tough titles on the program to 
be presented that day might mean. Frankly, 
1 am still wondering, and I fancy a lot of other 
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Mr. Hills’ account of the adventures of Mr. 
Hamilton under the title “New Doctrine for 
Monroe,” will be continued in the April issue of 
the Journal.—Editor. 
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school folks are, too, if they were but honest 


enough to admit it. 

The fact is, the schools in this city were just 
about ready with their preparations for the 
grand finale which marks the end of the 
academic year; and to give a demonstration 
of what effect a twelve-year incarceration with- 
in their classic halls might have on the youth 
of the land, a considerable part of the time laid 
out for the Institute was given over to a pre- 
view of some of the high lights of the program 
which was to be sprung on the parents of that 
year’s graduating class. 

So far as I know, everyone except myself 
in that day’s congregation thoroughly enjoyed 
the exhibition; at least, there was a great deal 
of applause following the efforts of a tall, 
angular young woman, who directed a group 
of boys wearing their best suits in the rendi- 
tion of a nautical ditty entitled “Anchored.” 
In my innocence, perhaps, I applauded longer 
than anyone else, and was rewarded with a 
dirty look from a chorister about my own age, 
on whose face was clearly written an over- 
whelming desire to try to alter the looks of that 
stranger boy who was glad to see another boy 
in a scrape and a collar that hurt his neck. 

I recall, too, the outburst of enthusiasm 
which followed a very dramatic account of a 
terrible predicament which someone or other 
by the name of “Lasca” got into somewhere 
down by the Rio Grande. The girl responsible 
was rewarded with a couple of curtain calls, 
and probably went home more than ever fixed 
in her ambition to continue her career in some 
high-class training school for the stage. 

Cheerio! I comfort myself now with the 
thought that such well-known celebrities as 
Claudette Colbert or Joan Crawford may have 
got their first impulses Hollywoodwards in 
some such academic atmosphere. Of this, I am 
not sure, of course, although I wouldn’t put 
it past them. 

There were other tidbits set before the visi- 
tors. What they were I don’t now recall, and 
I hope I never shall. But I do remember the 
smashing conclusion of the entire demonstra- 
tion, when there suddenly appeared, blazoned 
in electric letters high up on the proscenium 
arch above the heads of the assembled class, 
the significant phrase, 


FINISHING, YET BEGINNING. 


This just about brought down the house. The 
principal, a short, rather fat, perspiring in- 
dividual, modestly raised his hand to still the 
tumult, after permitting its considerable con- 
tinuance, and in a short, well-chosen series of 
remarks ‘lasting about ten minutes, explained 
how the inspiration for this unique exhibition 
of the motto of the graduating class had come 
to him. I remember I was disappointed; I 
thought those shining words meant that the 
affair was about over, and that it was time for 
lunch. Right then and there I reached the con- 
clusion I was not exactly sure what Com- 
mencements might mean, but anyway, having 
been fooled once, henceforth I was agin’ them. 
It was a serious mistake for me to make that 
observation on the way home late that after- 
noon; it resulted in my being sent to a teacher 
of elocution for ten lessons, and later on being 
hauled up in front of admiring family friends 
and relatives, to say nothing of various Sunday 
School entertainments and the like, to dem- 
onstrate what can be done with a small boy. 
. . . On second thought, I think the preposi- 
tion I have just used is the wrong word; it 
should be, “What can be done to a boy.” 

While this was my first personal experience 
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with that great American institution — the 
High School Commencement — it was not my 
last, in spite of my fixed ideas on the subject. 
Time marched along and brought me down to 
my own graduation. I found myself perched 
in a chair in another assembly room, facing a 
fan-waving audience, trying my best to look 
at ease in a hired dress-suit, noting with grim 
interest the broad smiles of a number of my 
associates on the football team, who, with a 
year or so left in school, were seated in the 
front row of spectators. Yes, here I was, 
wondering why on earth they had to make a 
show of us instead of giving us our diplomas 
and letting us go. 


A Young “Orator” 


But what had we to say about it? Nothing. 
It was our job to go through with it, and try 
to keep our standards as high in these, our 
closing exercises, as we had gladly undertaken 
to do in other much more congenial endeavors. 
I don’t know what the girls thought; maybe 
they enjoyed it. I know I didn’t. What made 
matters a lot worse, personally, was the un- 
happy fact I had been selected as one of the 
“young orators” on the program. This last 
epithet was one bestowed by the editor of the 
local daily in his annual Commencement 
edition. 

Since I was a “Classical” graduate, having 
been put in this category because I had man- 
aged to pass four years of Latin, I was obliged 
to tack a Latin title to my effort. And since 
I had shown considerable interest in athletics, 
I was permitted to expatiate on the unique idea 
of a sound mind in a sound body. It never had 
occurred to me that my body was anything but 
sound. Of that I was pretty sure. But after the 
English Department had finished tinkering with 
my original speech, after I had learned and un- 
learned its various revisions, whatever there 
was left of my mind — always assuming I had 
one in the first place — was just about as be- 
fuddled as that of the eminent Mr. Stiggins at 
the temperance meeting, as related by the late 
Charles Dickens. Other young orators, I am 
sure, have had the same experience. 

Tam Marti Quam Mercurio. 

Now that’s a fine thing for a healthy 17- 
year-old boy to bring to the attention of a lot 
of nice people on a hot June night, isn’t it! 
Yet, believe it or not, that was what was ex- 
pected of me. 

“As much for war as for literature. That 
was the motto of George Gascoigne, a prom- 
inent figure in that ever-fascinating period 
when knighthood was in flower.” Quoted word 
for word after all these years! To bring matters 
down to date, I wound up with the soul-stirring 
flourish, “The greatest exemplification of all 
that I have said — the statesman, the scholar, 
the athlete, Theodore Roosevelt!” In_ this 
Republican stronghold the remark made a hit. 

My excuse to the boys the next day for say- 
ing such things was the alibi that the teacher 
put all this into the speech and made me learn 
it. The local editor’s comment on my effort, 
aside from printing my picture and predicting 
a bright future for me, was, that I “spoke with 
a well-nigh perfect delivery.” I am now of the 
opinion that the gentleman’s statement may 
have been prejudiced a little by his decided 
political leanings. 

In the entire program that evening there 
was only one bright spot, so far as my own 
feelings were concerned. Another young orator, 
still a good friend of mine in spite of an ac- 
quired relationship, was given the enjoyable 
opportunity to entertain the audience with an 
interesting dissertation entitled, “From Acorn 
to Oak.” When he rose to speak he was so 
worried lest a spot on his dress-shirt bought 
for the occasion would show, that he got his 
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title mixed up, and started in by saying in a 
loud, confident voice, 

“My subject, ladies and gentlemen, ‘From 
Oaks to Acorns.’ ” 

Immediately there were derisive giggles from 
the sturdy athletes in the audience, which were 
not particularly lessened when he _ glared 
around, and started in all over again. This time 
he got the title right, right enough so the editor 
gave him a hand the next day, also, stating that 
“there was food for thought” in his speech.... 
Maybe there was. 

Well, anyway, at the conclusion of the cere- 
monies I received a diploma, and along with 
this document a still more fixed idea that this 
was the last time I’d ever go near an affair of 
this kind again. But, 

Time marches on! 

It kept marching on across four years of 
college, past the time when I listened to the 
usual Latin salutatory which nobody can ever 
understand, except the fellow who wrote it, 
but which everybody says is just wonderful. 
Past the tearful valedictory from a young 
gentleman who had burned a lot more electric 
light than the rest of us— we, poor wights, 
trying to preserve the dignity of the occasion, 
and wishing they’d hurry up and let us chuck 
our caps and gowns, and get back to normal 
and our girls in the audience. . . . Well, 
Time marched me along until. . . 

By George! I found myself back on the same 
platform where I had performed as a young 
orator six years before. Only, this time I sat 
with the faculty, close to and adjoining the 
local School Fathers; this august body was 
dolled up for the occasion in dress-suits, the 
same as the graduates — an elegant and timely 
garb for the sort of weather we generally have 
the last two weeks of school. Why, in this com- 
munity and so many others, this exploiting of 
a school board is still a sacred custom, is hard 
to explain; maybe it is to give the taxpayers 
out in front an idea of what the gang looks 
like that pulls off so much dirty work at the 
crossroads each year when the budget is made 
up. Here is not the place to consider this ques- 
tion, much as we might like to inquire into the 
matter. The main point is, they were there, 
each looking as entirely unconcerned as any 
normal man would when thrust into his sudden 
prominence. Each wishing he was home on his 
cwn cool side-porch, with a tall tumbler of 
iced tea at his elbow, yet each determined to 
go through with it if it killed him. In front 
of them, and a little at the side, where custom 
dictates the superintendent of schools and the 
high-school principal are to be given parking 
space, was seated the Commencement speaker, 
a local spellbinder, brought in for the occasion. 


Mr. Malaprop’s Speech 

You, yourself, can give a pretty fair guess 
at most of his remarks, since when you’ve heard 
one Commencement address to the graduates, 
you’ve heard them all. The one original thing 
he did say is something so new it should be 
copyrighted. For, after bringing out the inter- 
esting geographical fact that beyond the Alps 
lies Italy, he observed, 

My dear young friends, fight your way ahead 
over these obstacles that lie in front of you, as 
did Hannibal of old. Take your dauntless way 
through life. Be like so many irresistible glass ears, 
pushing your course to the sea that lies beyond, 
that mighty sea on which you are to launch your 
barks tonight. 

“Glass ears?”’ What in heaven’s name was 
that? I couldn’t understand, and yet, the next 
minute, came that same expression, “Irresistible 
glass ears.” 

A rather young member of the mathematics 
department seated next me, since he had pre- 
ceded me in the procession of graduates, 
faculty, and board members at the beginning 
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of the festivities, relieved my perplexity. Came 
his hissing whisper in answer to my look of 
astonished inquiry, 

“He means ‘glaciers,’ you poor yap! And 
it’s the most appropriate thing he has said to- 
night!” 

Long since has my quick-witted informant 
abandoned his triumphs in the field of educa- 
tion. Now he is the top name on the frosted 
glass door of a large publicity concern in an 
eastern city. I submit that such a command- 
ing intellect as his was needed in some more 
remunerative employment than that afforded 
by the public school. 

Squirming youngster, high-school graduate, 
Bachelor of Arts, teacher of English Composi- 
tion and Literature — for him Time marched 
on another cycle or so; and came an occasion 
where I, a superintendent of schools at last, 
found myself on another platform, once again 
in the merry month of June, ready to hand 
over diplomas to the hundred high-school grad- 
uates, once again recalling other Commence- 
ments I had seen. 

This time I was listening to the imported 
speaker, “well known to many an academic 
assemblage,” to quote the modest words of the 
four-page folder supplied by the press agent 
who presumably split the fifty-dollar “honor-’ 
arium” with him. These out-of-town orators 
are never paid “‘money”’; they are given “honor- 
ariums”’ enclosed in a white envelope, surrepti- 
tiously turned over to them just before the 
advent on the stage, and as invariably received 
with a careless, “Oh, yes, thank you!” — as if 
the whole matter had slipped the memory. ... 
As if it had! ... 

Well, anyway, here was the speaker of the 
occasion going along at a great rate, and here 
were our graduates trying honestly to pay some 
attention to what they were hearing. And here 
was I, listening to all his preliminary remarks 
about the beautiful building provided by our 
progressive board of education, and to his 
congratulations bestowed on the fathers and 
mothers whose struggles to keep their children 
in school had reached the splendid conclusion 
evidenced by the inspiring exercises to which 
he had just listened. And here was I, in cheer- 
ful accord with at least one point he had made, 
the great good fortune of the community in 
having such an exceptional educator as their 
present superintendent at the head of the 
schools. Yes, here I was, understanding per- 
fectly why he should be so “pleased to be 
present, himself, tonight.” . . . Who wouldn’t 
be pleased to be present at the rate of two 
dollars per minute? 

Life, according to the gentleman, is a pretty 
tough place, and few escape to the ground un- 
hurt. The youth of today, he regretted to 
report, are a pretty hard-boiled crowd. While 
he did not wish to seem discouraging, he was 
very much of the opinion that this class, fine 
as they doubtless were, like all other classes 
graduating tonight, was in for a decidedly 
lively time. There was a fair chance that the 
splendid education to which they had been ex- 
posed by their devoted teachers might help to 
some extent in the present ticklish situation. 
Of this, however, he was none too sure; and it 
seemed wise, in the few minutes left him, to 
point out a number of the pitfalls which these 
young people were certain to find in the path- 
way to success. 

This friend and exhorter of youth had satis- 
factorily located four or five of these danger 
points, and was all set to call attention to a 
couple of others, when my reflections were 
interrupted by a slight tugging at my coat-tails 
by one of our graduates sitting just behind me 
— one of the best-behaved, finest spirited girls 
1 have seen in many a day. 

I half turned my head. 

“Why doesn’t he say something nice to us, 
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Mr. Hills?” she whispered. “We haven’t done 
anything to be scolded for. I wanted to be 
happy tonight.” 

And there you are, brought right down to the 
place where I made up my mind we’d do away 
with a lot of this time-hallowed Commence- 
ment nonsense; that there’d be an end to these 
petty jealousies, these controversies arising 
over the award of the “Valedictory” to the 
student with a general average for four years’ 
work but two thousandths of a point higher 
than the next. There’d be an end to these 
absurd, meaningless formalities; an end to the 
sickly sentimentalities that cling along with 
the ivy to these “dear old walls to which we 
must say good-by.” An end to the policy of 
passing out well-meant but ill-timed eleventh- 
hour advice; an end to the ‘““We’ve always done 
it this way.” 


A Different Commencement 


And so, we went back to fundamentals, be- 
ginning with the belief that Commencement 
should be a happy time, rather than a period 
when tired-out children are worked up to an 
emotional pitch for no good purpose, whatever. 
Fundamental, that people usually go most 
easily from one thing to another in life, when 
changes in routine are considered as a matter 
of course, as so many things to be taken in 
one’s stride. Back to the fundamental idea ex- 
pressed more forcibly than politely by one of 
our girls a number of years ago, when she said, 
“Well, I’ve been prayed over, and I’ve been 
preached over, and I’ve been fussed over, in 
this Commencement week, until I’m sick of it. 
It’s more darned bother getting a diploma than 
it would be to get married.” Fundamental, too, 
that practically every parent goes to Com- 
mencement with just one idea in his head: He 
wants to see his son or daughter get a diploma, 
and if the youngster is on the program, so 
much the better. And heretical and sacrilegious 
and daring as the suggestion may seem — 
fundamentally, Commencement should be an 
interesting, enjoyable affair. 

We wanted to try something new, new to our 
scheme, at least; and we went out and got it. 

Yes, the pageant type of Commencement. 
Nothing new about this, you say. Granted. But 
check up on the fundamentals I have just 
mentioned, and tell me, if you can, where they 
fail to meet the possibilities of this method. 
Surely, Commencements may be made inter- 
esting; surely, they may represent a practical 
display of results secured by pupils from the 
curricula. The pageant, by its very nature, 
makes it possible for large groups of grad- 
uates to be included personally in the 
exercises. This method brings relief to the 
introspective, timid boy or girl, to whom 
Commencement for weeks ahead is an un- 
mitigated nightmare —the student, who, on 
account of high scholarship and for no other 
reason, is sentenced to take one of the two 
prominent parts on the program. Oftentimes, 
he is the last person on earth who should 
appear as a speaker, simply because speaking 
ability is not invariably predicated by intel- 
lectual achievement. How many, many times 
have we all seen this happen, and how terribly 
unfair it is! And this type of Commencement 
does away with the necessity of going around 
afterwards and pointing out to every person 
who is willing to listen that “there was a lot 
of good, solid meat in what the speaker had 
to say.” . . . The words are quoted, but two 
or three times I’ve been on the same spot as the 
superintendent who once used them in my 
hearing. . . . Never again! 

Let’s see. 

In getting these pageants ready, we use orig- 
inal material woven in with relevant bits from 
many sources. Arranging this is no real hard- 
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ship; the two main difficulties are, to secure a 
theme which may be suitably developed — and 
it does require a person with some imagination 
as a director to realize its possibilities. If a 
pageant is to fit the class and its particular 
abilities, I think you will find yourself better 
off in every respect if you make the entire 
production a senior-class project. At the very 
start you are drawing in a considerable group 
of students; automatically, the Commence- 
ment program becomes immediately a matter of 
general interest, rather than an affair limited to 
a select few. The point is obvious enough. 
Last June we put on our seventh pageant. 
During the year I’d been talking to one of 
the young men in our English department, one 
of those rare young men who believes in his 
subject and who makes his classroom a work- 
shop for those boys and girls who enjoy cre- 
ative work. He is the type of teacher who 
causes the janitorial service great woe, simply 
because “There’s always a bunch of kids hang- 
ing around in his room every night until it’s 
so late you can’t get a decent chance to sweep 
the floors. What’s the matter with that guy, 
anyway?” ... May his tribe increase! 


A Timely Commencement 


One day I called him into the office and 
asked if he would like to see what he could do 
with a Commencement program. 

He looked at me and grinned. 

“T guessed this was coming, Mr. Hills, and 
I've been doing some thinking ahead of time. 
Does the expression, ‘Shields of Brass,’ mean 
anything to you?” 

“No, it doesn’t.” 

“Well, how about putting on a pageant that 
looks at the present depression from an opti- 
mistic standpoint?” 

Pertinent; timely enough. These young 
people about to graduate would soon be look- 
ing for jobs, or wondering where the money 
for college was coming from. 

“Yes, sir; ‘Shields of Brass’ is the title. It’s 
new, all right.” 

And cocking his eye at me, he continued. 

“In the Old Testament, the story goes, King 
Solomon created a wonderful empire. There 
was no depression there. He built the temple; 
and in one of its innermost parts filled a room 
full of shields of gold to symbolize the pros- 
perity of his people. To his son, Roboam, he 
exhibited this room, and told him that when 
he succeeded to the throne, this one place must 
be kept inviolate by him and his children’s 
children. 

“Solomon was finally gathered to his fathers, 
and eventually the Egyptians fell upon this 
prosperous empire, utterly destroying the 
temple, and carrying away with them the 
shields of gold. In time, however, Roboam 
rallied his people, and drove out the invaders. 
Remembering his promise, he made his way to 
the room; but the walls were bare, the symbols 
were gone. And nowhere in the land could gold 
be found to replace them.” 

“T suppose,” said I, interrupting. “I suppose 
it has occurred to you that you could set off 
this part of the pageant with a musical prelude 
by the orchestra: an arrangement of ‘Jerusalem 
the Golden,’ and the ‘Triumphal March from 
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ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Every administrative problem is at bottom 
educational. If it were not, it would not exist 
in the school system. And every educational 
problem has somewhere a financial aspect; 
whether it be education for the city, for coun- 
ty, or the state, these two — administration 
and business management — are inseparable. 
When we consider one, the other is involved 
also. — A. A. Schoffen. 
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Aida’ to suggest the coming of the Egyptians, 
and some other appropriate numbers to furnish 
the atmosphere of the first episode.” 

“It has occurred to me,” said he, “and I’ve 
planned, too, for a spoken prologue and inter- 
ludes between the scenes. But wait a minute; 
I want to get to that title.” 

I subsided. 

“Well, Roboam couldn’t get any gold to 
replace that room of shields. Therefore, he told 
his retainers to substitute shields of brass, to 
hang these on the walls, to carry on with the 
best they had until their prosperity was 
restored. .. . You see, I’m trying to bring 
out the idea that there have been a good many 
other depressions before now; that if one comes 
along and strips you of everything of value you 
may have had, the right sort of people use the 
best material there is at hand as a substitute 
until they get back on their feet. Old Roboam 
wasn’t any quitter; and there have been plenty 
others like him since his time.” 

There were two other episodes in his plan. 
A scene, showing Milton dictating his poem on 
blindness to his daughters. ““You see, Mr. Hills, 
there are private depressions as well as gen- 
eral.” . .. As a final episode, a short drama- 
tization of O. Henry’s, “The Gift of the Magi.” 
Through this scene, we used “Oh, Holy Night” 
as an accompaniment. It was extremely effec- 
tive. Certainly those two young people of the 
story carried high their Shields of Brass, if 
ever anyone did! 

We gave this pageant last June at a total 
cost of less than thirty dollars. What scenery 
we used was suggestive in type, only, and was 
made by our manual-training graduates; their 
names were printed on the program, along with 
the hundred other graduates who had some 
part in the production. We tried to seat the 
fourteen hundred people who crowded into our 
auditorium, and turned away a great many 
others who could not possibly have entered the 
room. Would all these have come if there was 
any lack of interest in the Commencement? 
T doubt it. 

How long did it take to get this program 
ready? After the material was written, we 
allowed just three weeks to put it on; there 
were but two general rehearsals of the entire 
cast. 

But what about the poor forgotten Valedic- 
torian and Salutatorian? They were not for- 
gotten, nor were the other fine students in the 
class. Set out on the program by themselves 
was a printed list of the High Honor and 
Honor graduates. No one was singled out—but, 
no one was forgotten. We give these outstand- 
ing students what we call a “Special Citation,” 
a simply worded, small, engraved form; a 
testimonial of excellence in scholarship. These 
are awarded just before the presentation of 
diplomas. 

Speakers? None, really; we do invite an 
alumnus of five years’ standing, who talks in- 
formally to the class for three or four minutes, 
welcoming them into the ranks of graduates. 
We have noticed how many of éur former stu- 
dents return to hear their old friend. It gives 
a pleasant community feeling. 

Commencements I have seen? Well, I began 
to enjov seeing Commencements seven years 
ago. I like to sit back in the audience with my 
wife and be the same as ordinary folks. Speak- 
ing of Commencements, life began for me at 
forty. 

It’s March, and here you are again, three 
months down to the end of the year. Here you 
are on deck, facing your own crew lined up 
before you, and inquiring. 

“Vell, vot’s the matter?” 

I can tell you right now what my Mr. Horben 
would say by way of answer. 

“Vy don’t you commence?”’ 








Making the School Fire-Safe 


Paul W. Kearney, Author of “Fire,” etc., Brooklyn, New York 


Statistics show that not more than 1 per cent 
of the fires in buildings of all types cost over 
$10,000 in damages. The fact that 65 per cent 
of our school fires come in this $10,000-or- 
over group should convince the most casual 
observer that such an outbreak is invariably 
very serious. 

Broadly speaking, three reasons underlie this 
condition: 

1. The bulk of our institutions are con- 
structed in a manner which facilitates the rapid 
spread of fire. 

2. The majority are maintained with little 
real regard for the fire problem. 

3. At least 90 per cent are devoid of any 
automatic fire control. 

A stone facade and brick walls do not make 
a building fire-safe. And until the elements of 
internal safeguards become universally applied, 
we will continue to repeat the experiences of 
Woodland, Calif., Lynn, Mass., South Orange, 
N. J., and a hundred other cities with school 
fires ranging from $100,000 to $1,000,000 in 
losses. 

Obviously, all of the factors involved can- 
not be covered in a limited discussion. But 
with 76 per cent of the known losses due to 
seven causes—and with the seriousness of most 
school fires attributable to two or three fac- 
tors—some emphasis can be given the high- 
lights of the problem. 

Table I indicates that the greatest destruc- 
tion to school property comes from fires caused 
by faults in the heating plant. Without going 
into the province of the janitor and his han- 
dling of the furnace, it is obvious that those 
who build schools can well give more thought 
to the fire rooms. A survey of several -thousand 
institutions showed that only 18 per cent had 
fire-resistant ceilings in the basement, and 
since this is where three-fourths of all the out- 
breaks originate, it merits considerable im- 
provement. Briefly, the following are some of 
the points applying to this specific area: 


Minimum Structural Protection 


The furnace room should be cut off from other 
portions of the cellar and basement by substantial 
noncombustible masonry. walls. Preferably there 
should be no openings in the walls leading to other 
portions of the cellar, but in the event that such 
openings are actually necessary, they should be 
protected by standard fire doors listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for this purpose. 

The ceilings of the furnace room, as well as that 
of the remainder of the basement or cellar, should 
be noncombustible. A good form of ceiling con- 
struction for this purpose consists of 34-inch 
cement or gypsum plaster on wired lath. Such 
construction will afford conservatively one hour’s 
protection against fire, the upward sweep of which 
should be safeguarded against as much as possible. 
It is also very important that the fuel-storage sec- 
tion be of entirely noncombustible construction. 

Where an oil burner is the heating medium, the 
fuel oil should preferably be stored outside in un- 
derground tanks; if inside, the storage tanks should 
be suitably, insulated so as to provide ample safe- 
guard against mechanical injury. The details of 
fuel-oil installation, such as the piping, location of 
valves and, in fact, the construction of the burner 
itself, should receive careful attention. If condi- 
tions at the school are such that a fireman is not 
always in attendance in the room where the oil is 
burned, the burner should be equipped with auto- 
matic means for reliably and effectively shutting 
off the oil supply in case of extinguishment of the 
burner flame or any other form of abnormal: oil 
flow at the burner. 

Much has been written about the hazard 
due to spontaneous ignition of coal. This never 


occurs in the case of anthracite and but rarely 
in the case of bituminous where it is received 
at periodic intervals during the cold months. 
Whatever risk there may be, however, will be 
amply taken care of if the fuel-storage room 
is constructed of noncombustible materials. 

Their relation to the source of heat brings 
chimneys and flues under consideration, and 
although the points may appear elementary, 
several details will bear mention: 

Many fires are due to the fact that the breech- 
ings, i.e., connections from furnaces or boilers to 
flues, are placed in close proximity to combustible 
partitions or other combustible material. This in- 
dicates the need of maintaining adequate separa- 
tion. 

Other fires are caused by defects in the con- 
struction of the flue itself, and this is an argument 
for complete attention to all details of flue con- 
struction: thickness of the walls, proper mixture 
of the cement used in laying brickwork or aggre- 
gate of mixture in the case of concrete. In some 
cases, especially where older schools have been 
involved, floor beams have been built into flue 
walls to such an extent that their ends became 
charred by continuous heating of the flue and fires 
have resulted. 

In the case of many old school buildings of 
joisted brick or frame construction, suitable fire 
stopping has not been placed at the tops and bot- 
toms of furring in partitions around flues, and fre- 
quently these checks on the upward spread of fire 
have been omitted at story lines and at building 
eave lines, thus permitting a fire which pierces the 
partitions to spread upward unobstructed to the 
attic or other open spaces. This insures a quick 
fire of great intensity. 


Electrical Hazards 


From the viewpoint of fire causes, little else 
can be said here with regard to construction. 
Certainly the value of a noncombustible roof 
doesn’t have to be belabored, yet it is too 
often one place in otherwise good buildings 
where the great urge for economy makes itself 
felt. Equally obvious is the importance of 
standard electrical installation, details of which 
are comprehensively covered in the National 
Electrical Code. Yet it must be said that in 
numerous old buildings open wiring is still 
found, usually of the cleat type and occasional- 
ly knob-and-tube work. Wiring of these types is 
more susceptible to deterioration through age, 
wear, and tear, and for this reason the rigid 
conduit type of wiring should be substituted. 

Other construction features bear mention, 
however, with regard to the important matter 
of the rapid spread of fire, for it is here that 
the bulk of school buildings are far below par. 
School fires commonly spread with amazing 
rapidity because of the highly vulnerable type 
of construction employed. Commonly known 
as ordinary or joisted brick, it consists simply 
of a shell of brickwork with the interior, in- 
cluding floor beams, flooring, partition walls, 
and furring of wood. The task of making such 
a building reasonably safe against the spread 
of fire is a difficult one, and the safeguards in- 
dicated are also those which should be provided 
in any school building regardless of its con- 
struction. These cover protection of the stair- 
ways, elevator shafts, dumb-waiter shafts, and 
other vertical arteries; the reduction of large 
floor areas by the insertion of suitable fire walls 
or fire partitions; and the protection of win- 
dows, where exposed to other buildings within 
50 feet, by wired glass in metal frames. These 
safeguards will materially retard the natural 
tendency of fire to spread upward by convec- 
tion, and its horizontal spread will be obstruct- 
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ed by the fire doors placed in partitions and 
walls in general, and at all wall openings sub- 
dividing fire areas. 

These general principles likewise have their 
bearing on the life hazard and the subject of 
exits. This topic is completely covered by the 
Building Exits Code, adopted some time ago 
by the American Standards Association and 
sponsored by a number of national organiza- 
tions of engineers, architects, etc. It might be 
said here, however, that subdividing the floor 
areas into individual units behind fire walls 
offers the possibility of employing the invalu- 
able “horizontal exit” idea. When the pupils 
from an involved area can be evacuated into 
the adjoining section on the same floor and 
then cut off from the fire by noncombustible 
doors and walls, the opportunity for orderly 
and safe egress is infinitely greater. 


Ventilation System Dangers 

Before leaving the question of the spread of 
fire, it should be said that far too little atten- 
tion is paid to the role the ventilating may play 
in this calamity. Originating in the source of 
75 per cent of all school fires, the system con- 
nects every room in the building with that most 
probable seat of the outbreak, thus enabling 
the intense heat from the original blaze to ig- 
nite combustibles in all parts of the structure 
almost simultaneously. The distribution of 
smoke through the ventilating system is like- 
wise a common cause of panic. 

Inasmuch as at least four $100,000 school 

fires were swept through the building in just 
this manner, it is clear that all ventilating ducts 
should be provided with dampers which will 
preclude this possibility. 
- Reverting again to the table of causes, the 
construction phase of this discussion can be 
concluded with a brief mention of the light- 
ning hazard. The Standard Code for Lightning 
Protection (National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Boston) covers this subject completely. 
Suffice it to say here that popular confusion 
regarding this subject is doubtless thé reason 
why lightning still remains seventh in the list 
of important destroyers of schools. Engineers 
and architects generally appreciate the value 
of standard lightning protection. But school- 
board members who pass on expenditures do 
not realize that approved lightning conductor 
systems are essential in communities where 
electrical storms prevail. 

The remaining contributors to heavy fire 
losses in schools take us out of the construction 
and into the maintenance field. Spontaneous 
ignition is close behind the heating plant as a 
fire cause, and those who seek inexpensive fire 
protection will find an enormous field here. The 
sponsor of spontaneous ignition is poor house- 
keeping, and there is probably not a school in 
the country that couldn’t strike at this menace 
at no cost. A thorough inspection of any twenty 
schools at random is almost certain to unearth 
the most astounding accumulations of junk and 
trash stowed away in inaccessible and, there- 
fore, hazardous places. Basements everywhere; 
storerooms almost always; and attics where 
they exist are invariably the depository for 
tons of worthless trash whose only conceivable 
use can be to breed fires—and feed them once 
they start. 


Safe Storage of Supplies 
Surplus and seasonal materials of future 
value must be kept somewhere. But certainly 
they can be stored in an orderly fashion in 
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TABLE I. School Fire Losses for Five Years 
Tabulated by Chief Causes 


(National Board of Fire Underwriters) 


1. Stoves, furnaces, boilers and their pipes. .$3,024,115 
2. Spontaneous ignition ......... seme ae ae 2,702,735 
3. Defective chimneys and flues........... 2,466,162 
6, GORTER GR PORE ccc cccccceccrccsssccees 1,505,991 
§. Matches—smoking .............ce00: 1,365,583 
Gh NEMO oia.e 0-054 :656:6.6 5,510 6 0.6 eas eke eeteerers 1,118,271 
SEL, ib taakicedanies 24 cgalawcieee 1,036,352 


These seven causes account for 76 per cent of the 
total loss of known origin. 





accessible places so arranged that regular in- 
spections can be made. Dark, poorly ventilated 
rooms, jammed full of stuff tossed into indis- 
criminate piles are perfect nests for sponta- 
neous ignition. 

So also are those catch-all closets throughout 
the building, but especially in the basement, 
where oil mops, sweeping compounds, paint 
rags and brushes, furniture polishing cloths, 
and the like, find haven. All vegetable and 
animal oils on cloths constitute a terrific hazard 
in which limited ventilation plays the trump 
card. Hence if it is not practical to keep such 
articles in the open, they must be stored in air- 
tight metal containers. One of the commonest 
and most foolhardy practices peculiar to 
schools in general is the storing of these and 
other fire breeders in closets under stairs. 

The third factor in the seriousness of school 
fires brings us to a consideration of Table II. 
This tabulation, based on a study of 875 out- 
breaks, develops the significant fact that 44 
per cent of our school blazes are discovered 
by outsiders. Going hand in hand with the ex- 
perience that most school buildings are un- 
occupied when the fire originates, this simply 
means that the average outbreak has gained 
substantial headway before detection. Indeed, 
this is often true even where the building is 
occupied, for, in the absence of any established 
precautions, the discovery is invariably a mat- 
ter of chance. In any event, a belated dis- 
covery, in view of the prevailing conditions 
already outlined, spells an almost insurmount- 
able handicap to the firemen when they are 
finally summoned. Effective fire fighting can- 
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not be done from outside a building. And if 
the structural features are such that the in- 
cipient blaze is quickly fanned into a fury, the 
punishing heat and smoke will render entry 
humanly impossible. 


Alarm and Sprinkler Protection 


In virtually every serious school fire this is 
the underlying story. And the practical solu- 
tion is to eliminate this risk of belated dis- 
covery by the introduction of automatic pro- 
tection in either or both of two forms. One is 
the supervised automatic sprinkler system, 
whose value has been proved in twenty years 
of commercial and industrial experience. A 
complete installation amounts to 99.8 per cent 
protection, the missing fraction being due to 
improper maintenance. And even where cost 
renders a complete installation impracticable, 
it is still possible to adequately protect the 
basement (the source of 75 per cent of the 
outbreaks) with a direct hook-up to the munic- 
ipal water supply at a nominal outlay. 

The second protective device is the auto- 
matic detection and alarm system, approved 
types falling into two general classes: thermo- 
static and pneumatic control. Broadly speak- 
ing, the thermostatic device operates when the 
temperature reaches a predetermined “danger 
point” of about 150 deg. F.; the pneumatic, or 
“rate of rise’ system functions upon any 
sudden rise in temperature, regardless of the 
starting point. 

An approved automatic system of either type 
provides a continuous and an extremely sensi- 
tive kind of protection in every portion of the 
building. And those which provide central sta- 





TABLE II. Manner of Discovery of Fires in 


Schools of All Types 
(Based on an investigation of 875 school fires by the 
National Fire Protection Association) 


Fire Discovered by: Total 
NEE 5015.40 Wises.o disci NATO a STREET ES 301 
ME Fi eisek- 6 cd vss Vika asawaenLewoeN 242 
NE Oe NS 5-2.2% 7 Saseren wea ectiaagitian-euc 128 
BE SEE SS icicinsiatiesin onan enanGan 11 
Auxiliary alarm set off by fire........... ...... 1 
PR EE FR BUMG O80 Ute CR TRE ARAASS sac «9S 


A 
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TABLE III. Analysis of 116 School Fires Originat- 
ing in the Heating System 
(National Fire Protection Association) 


No. of 

Cause Fires 
Overheated furnace, boiler or stove............ 34 
EORPRIVO: TOSI PRI 6 0.5 disiciccc a cas aosics bea ee 18 
RUM FPON MEO c tc iiicceicticecas egeseueraes 5 
Other heating equipment causes................ 5 
SNE OES os.cakaksaze ded snayes saaaees 18 
IN MR 8856.65 55:05, 6.9. 0464 WE Giese ORE EA ORAS 17 
CE EE ois oe Sidi onc essa wa pammieabe 10 
Metal breeching too close to roof............... 1 
Wooden flue from chemical retort ignited....... 1 
Overheated incinerator flue...............ee000 1 
Soft coal soot-clogged chimney and ignited...... 1 
PUINMNE BUG Be Sekine acess. oo teastsaseoesadsce 1 
DGTSCIVE tETTA-COMA FUE... 6.65 ccc cccceSceees 1 
Other chimney or flue causes................... 3 


tion supervision or direct fire-department con- 
nections very effectively eliminate the hazard 
of unprofessional human frailties. Where the. 
outright ownership of such an installation pre- 
sents an economic handicap, such systems are 
available on a “rental” basis in numerous 
cities. 

Fundamentally, intelligent maintenance 
greatly lessens the possibility of fire, while 
sound construction not only reduces that pos- 
sibility to a minimum but also serves to retard 
the spread of an outbreak. Notwithstanding 
this, it remains a fact that even the structurally 
perfect school still presents something of a fire 
hazard in its great quantities of furnishings, 
fixtures, and equipment which can burn fiercely 
even if the walls and floors cannot. Bitter ex- 
perience has taught prevention engineers that 
“a building is no more fire-safe than its con- 
tents.” Hence when those contents can burn, 
standard practice calls for automatic protec- 
tion even when the structure itself is fire-resist- 
ant. 

This expedient is doubly vital in the typical 
joisted-brick building. And many school 
boards have found that where needed, extensive 
structural improvements were not financially 
feasible right away, a maximum of protection 
could be obtained for a minimum investment 
through the intelligent application of auto- 
matic control. 


Letters to a New County Superintendent of Schools 


Memory Lodge, U. S. A. 
February 1, 19— 
My dear Beginning County Superintendent 
of Schools: 

Your letter came today, and is it interest- 
ing? You packed it full of gripping reactions. 
You portrayed, vividly, those chance meetings 
with key people whom you met on the campus, 
while yoti were studying at your Alma Mater. 
You reviewed, clearly, the points discussed in 
different conferences which you attended when 
time permitted. Your recital of the visit which 
you made to the local county superintendent’s 
office took me back to yesterday. It is madden- 
ing to think that you could not accept his 
urgent invitation to visit schools with him but, 
as you say in your letter, you were at the 
university to complete your work for a 
Master’s Degree and time was an element. 
Your description of the lively and, at times, 
heated discussions on controversial issues in the 
administrative field of education was highly 
entertaining. But, did I laugh when I read that 
part of your letter in which you told of the 
school leader, who said that the county super- 
intendent’s work was the fifth wheel in the 
field of school administration. This expert only 
voiced the conclusions of a certain group in 
our profession who, because of their back- 
ground and training, are urban-minded. You 





This is the second letter to a new county su- 
perintendent written by a former county superin- 
tendent who was for many years state superin- 
tendent. A further letter will appear in May. 

—Editor. 





write that it sounded like something he had 


_tead in a book about rural life and rural edu- 


cation, which had been written by an author 
who knew little or nothing about the great open 
country in certain sections of our state as well 
as in states of our region. You say that some- 
one “spoke up in meeting” and asked him if 
he had ever taught a country school and he 
admitted that he never had. 

I can well understand how you bristled at his 
limited viewpoint but this is not the last en- 
counter that you will have with such. Right 
away, one of the group with a country-life 
background, in the audience at this open 
forum, was on his feet protesting that rural life, 
in the state or in the nation, must not be con- 
fused with suburban life built around the 
attractive acreage tracts of the semi-urbanite 
who lives within motoring distance as a com- 
muter and is always urban-conscious. 

I can hear you, a skilled debater that you 
are, thundering your rebuttal to such a be- 
littening challenge to country life in some such 
a word picture as this: “The interdependence 


of country and city is vital to all human 
existence. The country needs the city as a 
market for its surplus food production; the 
city needs the country people to raise and 
supply its food. City people cannot live on 
paved streets and enjoy all modern improve- 
ments and privileges, unless other people live 
in the country producing the food consumed 
by city and country. Other people will not live 
in the country, even if gainfully employed: 
plowing the fields; tilling the soil; sowing the 
seed and harvesting the grainfields; tending 
the flocks and herds; picking the fruit and 
hoeing the gardens, unless they have good 
schools for their children. Accident of residence 
should not prevent a single country youth from 
his inherent right—a good school. Adminis- 
tration, supervision, inspection, advisory help 
and counsel enter into the makings of a good 
country as well as a city school, in addition to 
the indispensable factor — a capable, dynamic 
teacher. 

Since you are asking me, you have a service 
to perform as a leader in your county, your 
state, your nation, of county school adminis- 
trative affairs. You are a product of the country 
school; the county school system; a country 
life, worthy of the name; you have taught in 
both country and city. Few have a richer back- 
ground in the educational field. You are en- 
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titled to speak with human understanding as 
well as with authority because of the practical 
knowledge you have of the county school field. 
You may prove the inspired leader that is 
needed to keep country life and rural educa- 
tion in its proper setting. You have the ear- 
marks of a leader. You proved it on the campus 
when you stood up for the “courage of your 
convictions” before your superiors in open dis- 
cussion at your Alma Mater. Popular acclaim 
and opposing public opinion of powerful profes- 
sional leaders meant nothing to you for you 
knew your field and espoused it as a worthy 
cause. 

You have been treading the beaten path of 
the Builders of Our Republic in your develop- 
ment of a fighting spirit in what you deem is 
a good cause. For instance, take John Marshall, 
for thirty-four years, our notable Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. When he 
was appointed and accepted the office of Chief 
Justice, no one, of repute, wanted it. He 
decided to be the torchbearer for the legal 
profession in placing the Supreme Court in its 
rightful place. John Marshall saw the need of 
making the federal government superior. 

“He found the constitution paper and 
made it power; he found it a skeleton 
and clothed it with flesh and blood.” 

His interpretations of the Constitution were a 
powerful force in building up a federal union 
of dignity and strength and in giving his coun- 
try a clear idea of the relation of the federal 
union to the various states. Marshall made the 
principle of judicial supremacy over legislation 
as much a part of our fundamental law as if 
the constitution contained these specific words: 
“the Supreme Court shall have power to declare 
invalid any act of Congress which, in the 
opinion of the court is unconstitutional.” 

As a torchbearer in the educational world, 
you must also “let your light shine,’ Mr. 
Beginner. 

I was interested to note that you crowded 
in a fishing expedition between summer com- 
mencement and the date upon which you took 
your oath of office in assuming the duties and 
responsibilities of a county system of schools. 
Again, you used your head. You were saturated 
with ideas for your future work. Not only that 
but, with eagerness, you hailed every dignitary 
who came to the campus, with secret acclaim, 
as you drank in ideas which he presented. Fish- 
ing helps to assimilate ideas. During the next 
four years you may be able to settle a number 
of administrative tangles while fishing. At least 
you can forget them for a day, fishing. 

Your letter has a bit of an S.O.S. call at the 
close. You ask me for an outline of your duties 
as an administrative guidance program. While 
your school code has a classified list of your 
powers and duties, still there are so many 
things bobbing up and you discover certain 
requirements scattered here and there in other 
sections of the code that you are fearful lest 
you might overlook some important responsi- 
bilities. It will take you one year, at least, to 
become familiar with all of the details, require- 
ments, responsibilities, and legal mandates of 
your office. It will take about that time to 
acquire certain skills necessary in the efficient 
performance of your duties. 

That you may have in mind the proper 
setting and official background for the county 
superintendent’s administrative field, may I 
remind you that it was the initial field of school 
administration in our state, meager as it was, 
at first. The state office, with its gradually 
centralizing power, did not come until some 
sessions later. The legal duties of the county 
superintendent were: to open the office once 
a week, Saturdays; examine the teachers and 
issue certificates; give out school supplies to 
school directors; keep necessary school records; 
and visit the schools once each year. 
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Our first territorial legislature established the 
office of county superintendent at a time when 
the de luxe mode of travel was by ox team 
and wagon over rough roads and trails the 
proper lighting for the early settlement homes 
was the tallow candle. When horses and buggies 
replaced the oxen, as a preferred mode of 
modern transportation, roads had been im- 
proved and the lamp took the place of the 
tallow dip. When the automobile crowded the 
horses and carriages off the main traveled 
roads, the electric light took precedence over 
Rochester burners. Road building became a 
stern reality in country district, county cau- 
cusses, state organizations, and nation-wide. 
With improvement of human transportation 
came human progress with better roads, better 
schools, broader vision of life and its oppor- 
tunities. To understand just the school side of 
this human progress, I suggest that you take 
this outline of your duties and responsibilities, 
a county superintendent of today, with that of 
the early county superintendent, with his 
powers and duties that he could count on one 
hand. f found this outline in my Scrapbook of 
Yesterday but it was worked out in more recent 
years by our state superintendent. These many 
provisions have been added by legislative en- 
actment through the years: Legislative enact- 
ment from the beginning of territorial organ- 
ization ‘of our schools provided a program of 
education which has broadened and developed 
in accordance with public demand. The work 
of the county superintendent has been an 
integral part of that program. I am pleased to 
present this assembled list of your duties and 
responsibilities. 

My Dear Superintendent: 

Perhaps no word is needed from the state office 
as to the importance of your duties as county su- 
perintendent, and yet because of your related work, 
I am taking this opportunity to greet the new 
county superintendents and to express my appre- 
ciation to the outgoing county superintendents and 
to those remaining in office for their fine co-opera- 
tion and assistance. Every year is a new beginning 
in our work. The experience of the old school year 
strengthens us for the new year. 

Let us now look over and classify the duties 
which devolve upon a county superintendent by 
legislative enactment. 


School Administration 

The law very wisely provided that the county 
superintendent shall visit the schools of his county 
and counsel with school directors, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, assisting to advance in 
every possible way the educational interests of his 
county. 

This provision was imperative in order that the 
county superintendent might be able to carry out 
successfully the administration and supervision 
made mandatory by the school code. With mod- 
ern means of transportation and a carefully 
planned schedule of visitation it seems possible 
for the county superintendent to visit each school 
at least once, and the more remote and unsuper- 
vised, several times. 


Select Textbooks 


An ex officio member of the county board of 
education, the county superintendent assists in se- 
lecting textbooks for all school districts of the 
second division. 


Approve Purchase of Supplies 


No warrants in payment of maps, charts, or ap- 
paratus for districts of the third class may be 
legally issued until the order for such supplies has 
received the written approval of the county su- 
perintendent. 


Attend Educational Meetings 


The law requires county superintendents to at- 
tend conventions and conferences called by the 
superintendent of public instruction for the dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to supervision and 
the administration of the school law, and to other 
subjects affecting the welfare and interest of the 
common schools. 

These meetings may be called at such times and 
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places as are deemed convenient by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


Meetings and Conferences 


To hold Teachers’ Institutes: 

Many requests are made each year for sugges- 
tions as to an institute program. In view of the 
fact that institutes cost our state approximately 
$288,000, or more than a quarter million dollars 
in cost of speakers and salaries of teachers, you 
may know the concern we feel regarding the insti- 
tute program. We should have three definite ob- 
jectives in a teachers’ institute program. First, 
contact and acquaintance the teaching group; sec- 
ond, definite policies and plans of county superin- 
tendent for the year; third, unit courses of instruc- 
tion. Our new history course should be presented 
in unit courses in every Institute this fall. 

To hold such other meetings of teachers as may 
be for the best interest of the schools. 

To hold director’s meetings. 


Libraries 


To establish a county circulating library for use 
of the pupils of the common schools of the county. 


Judicial 


The county superintendent is also vested by 
law with the powers, jurisdiction, and duties of a 
court or judge. It is most important that those 
powers be exercised with wise discretion and ut- 
most impartiality. When decisions are made they 
should be based on a reasonable and fair construc- 
tion of the law. As a judicial officer the county 
superintendent is called upon: 

To hold hearings on appeals. 

To administer oaths and affirmations on all offi- 
cial matters pertaining to schools. 

To hold hearings on petitions for alteration of 
boundaries and formation of new districts. 

To adjust property rights when boundaries are 
altered or new districts formed. 

To receive petitions and call elections on con- 
solidation. 

To establish and number the consolidated dis- 
tricts by formal order, after favorable vote of 
electors. 

To divide consolidated districts into directors’ 
districts. 

To decide petitions for formation of union-high- 
school districts. 

To hold hearings for investigation of petitions 
for formation of joint districts and jointly with 
county superintendent of interested county to es- 
tablish such districts. 


Disorganization of Districts 


To disorganize districts having less than an av- 
erage daily attendance of four pupils or no pupils. 


Elections 


To receive and preserve the poll sheets of school 
elections. 

To receive oaths of office and certificates of elec- 
tion of persons elected as directors of school dis- 
tricts. 

Certificates 


To register teachers’ certificates when satisfied 
of moral character and personal fitness. 


Revocation Proceedings 


To suspend any teacher against whom he files 
charges for revocation proceedings. 


Appointive 
To appoint school officers in districts of second 
and third classes to fill vacancies. 
To appoint school officers for new districts. 
To appoint county boards of education. 


Eighth-Grade Examinations 


To appoint assistant examiners for eighth-grade 
examinations, and to supervise and assist in con- 
ducting such examinations, and in grading the 
manuscripts. 

Supervision 

To you—the county superintendents of our 
state —is entrusted the responsibility of careful 
supervision of the schools of your respective coun- 
ties. The lawmakers of our commonwealth have 
recognized this as paramount by designating it as 


your first official duty. 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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A Set of Criteria for the County Unit System 


Cyril O. Houle’ 


Among practical school administrators it is 
common knowledge that the county unit system 
of administration of schools is not the same 
thing in any two states, even though both may 
be entitled “county unit” states. 

For this reason, the following criteria, em- 
bodying what appear to be the best practices, 
have been set up by the writer for the measure- 
ment of county administration. By them, 
schoolmen may measure their own systems. 

In constructing these criteria, the chief aim 
has been to build up some sort of a measuring 
device, as objective as possible, against which 
an administrator might measure his own county 
unit and discover where, in the opinion of edu- 
cational authorities, it might be weak. 


The Criteria 
I. General Phases 


A. The county should be the unit of taxation 
and administration of schools. 

B. A county school tax should be levied on all 
taxable property in the county, placed in the coun- 
ty treasury, and apportioned throughout the coun- 
ty on the basis of need as determined by the school 
board. 

C. The county school funds, including those 
raised by taxation and those received from the 
state, should be expended in such a way as would 
as nearly as possible insure equal educational op- 
portunities in all parts of the county, regardless of 
the amount raised in any particular part. 

D. The system should have well-centralized 
business and professional administration. 


II. The School Board 


A. Type of members: 

1. It should be composed of representative cit- 
izens, capable of performing the duties required, 
honestly and with an open mind, and legally capa- 
ble of holding political office. 

2. It should have no member who is subject to 
the board’s authority or is financially interested in 
its decisions. 

B. Conditions of office holding. 

1. Method of election: 

a) The board should be composed of either five 
or seven members. 

b) Members should be elected from the county 
at large, without reference to place of residence 
within the county. 

c) Elections should be held: 

(1) At the regular election time but with no 
reference to party affiliation; 

(2) At a special nonpartisan election. 

2. Tenure of office: 

a) The terms of office should be from four to 
seven years. 

b) The terms of members or groups of members 
should expire in different years, so that no more 
than two members’ terms shall be coterminous. 

c) Members should be eligible for re-election. 

d) If a member be absent at a certain consecu- 
tive number of meetings (such number to be set 
by the board) he should forfeit his office. 

e) Vacant unexpired terms should be filled by 
immediate election. 

3. Members of the board should receive no 
salary but they may be reimbursed for such ex- 
penses as they may incur in performing the duties 
of their office. 

C. Functions. 

1. In general: 

a) The board should be organized as a board 
without standing committees and with each mem- 
ber on an equal basis with every other member in 
degree of responsibility for action. 

b) The chief duty of the board is legislation, and 
it is the seat of ultimate authority. 

2. Duties: 

a) Organization: To adopt a set of rules gov- 
erning its own procedure, within the regulations of 
state law, giving the qualifications and duties of its 
employees and taking into consideration all other 


1Graduate Student, College of Education, University of 
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matters of uniform procedure that may be essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of a system of schools. 

b) Planmng: 

(1) To prescribe courses of study and adopt 
textbooks on the recommendation of the county 
superintendent and within general state regulations; 

(2) To pass upon recommendations of the coun- 
ty superintendent as to extensions or readjust- 
ments of the scope of educational activities. 

c) Legal and financial management: 

(1) To enforce, through its executive officers, 
the laws relative to education and regulations of 
the state board of education, as well as exercising 
all other powers and duties prescribed by law. 

(2) To represent the needs of the schools be- 
fore city or county authorities or the legislature, 
and before the public through such media as the 
press and platform. 

(3) To act as a court of appeals for teachers, 
supervisors, and patrons in cases that the superin- 
tendent has not been able to dispose of, or that 
may be appealed from his decision. 

(4) To secure money, by which to run the 
schools, in the following ways: 

(a) By receiving tax money apportioned by the 
state. 

(b) By levying a county school tax through the 
regular county taxing authority. 

(c) By providing for extraordinary expenditures 
by means of loans or bonds. 

(d) By receiving revenue derived from school 
property. 

(e) By such other legal and proper means as 
may be deemed necessary by the board. 

(5) To prepare, with the aid of the county su- 
perintendent, a budget for each year which shall 
contain the following items: 

(a) A statement of sources and amount of rev- 
enue available. 

(b) A list of projected expenditures: 

(i) Salary schedule. 

(ii) Instructional equipment and supplies. 

(iii) Capital outlays for buildings, sites, improve- 
ments, etc. 

d) Employment management. 

(1) To select a county superintendent on the sole 
basis of ability, subject to legal limitations, such 
superintendent to be the chief executive officer of 
the system. 

(2) To appoint, upon nomination and recom- 
mendation of the county superintendent, teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and other employees of the 
board, as well as such other officials as becomes 
necessary. 

e) Measurement. 

(1) To require the county superintendent to re- 
port from time to time concerning the achieve- 
ments and progress of the school system. 

(2) To require and consider reports of the busi- 
ness transacted or pending, and present financial 
status. 

(3) To use material collected or on file to check 
the results of, or attempt to better, the school 
system. 


III. The County Superintendent 
A. Qualifications. 
1. He should understand the technical problems 
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of administration and supervision. 

2. He should meet certain qualifications — both 
of training and experience — set up by the board. 

B. Manner of choice. 

1. He should be elected by the board without 
regard to qualifications of residence, religious 
creed, sex, political affiliation, and so forth. 

2. He should be paid a living wage. 

3. His first term should be for a period of one 
year; succeeding terms may be for a period of 
from three to five years. 

C. Functions. 

1. Administrative. 

a) As the chief executive officer of the county 
system, being directly responsible to the board for 
the execution of its policies and rules, he should 
be the recognized head of the public schools in the 
county. 

b) He should be charged with the supervision 
and co-ordination of the schools of the county. 

c) He should direct a continuing study of the 
needs of public education within the county, to 
the end of satisfying those needs in the effective 
performance of his duty. 

2. Relations with the board. 

a) He should make such reports as necessary, 
both periodically and as the board may require 
them. 

b) He should act as the secretary of the board. 

c) He should make nominations for the various 
offices to be filled by the board. 

d) He should advise the board and make recom- 
mendations to it on matters in which his profes- 
sional training has qualified him to speak. 

e) His records and any information he may have 
should be open at all times to board inspection. 

3. Relations with other county and state officers. 

a) All state and county regulations should be 
observed. 

b) In other cases, such relations should be those 
which will best carry on the work of both parties 
effectively and economically. 

4. Community relations: The superintendent 
should make as many and as valuable community 
contacts as possible, thus helping him to mold 
public opinion concerning school affairs. 

In some states, the county unit has devel- 
oped so that it is uniformly strong; in others, 
only certain phases of the system are good. An 
effort was made, in both instances, to select 
the best procedures to embody in these criteria. 
In a survey of the literature in the field, it was 
found that certain practices met with almost 
unanimous approval; others have been the focal 
point of much argument. In the latter case, 
what appeared to be the consensus of authori- 
tative opinion was adopted. 

As has been indicated, these criteria, 
although devised primarily to measure the 
county unit system in the State of Florida, may 
quite as well be utilized in other states to test 
their systems. They are as nontechnical as 
possible so that they may be used by almost 
any superintendent or board member. 

They are, of course, to some degree tenta- 
tive; some procedures, in certain states or 
localities, may prove better for the local set- 
up than those advocated here. Nevertheless, 
they do form, in some measure, yardsticks by 
which administrators may determine the 
strength or weakness of their own systems. 


Planned Teacher Selection 


Vaughn R. DeLong, Superintendent of Schools 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 


One of the effects of the depression upon educa- 
tional work has been to bring the question of 
teacher selection very much to the front in the 
minds of the local citizens. Irrelevant questions 
(from the standpoint of educational efficiency) 
have often been forces upon boards of education 
and administrators as the basis upon which teach- 
ers were to be hired. This has resulted in many in- 
stances of an applicant being chosen who was in- 
ferior to many others in the group, and the schools 
have suffered from the paradox of more good qual- 
ified applicants than are normally to be found yet 


poorer teachers being selected because of the over- 
supply. 

Believing that usually the opinion expressed rep- 
resents the view of the minority and that the ma- 
jority, the parents, would insist that applicants be 
chosen on the basis of their qualifications if they 
were informed, the rating system outlined below 
has been adopted by the Ellwood City school board 
as the basis upon which their new teachers were 
to be selected. This plan was adopted in March, 
1934, and has been used for the selection of all 
new teachers for the year 1934-35. The qualifica- 
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tions considered were: (1) education; (2) experi- 
ence; (3) college credits; (4) references; (5) in- 
terview; (6) residence; (7) score on Coxe-Orleans 
Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability; (8) score on 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 

Each of these qualifications was put on a point 
basis and considered as follows: 


The Seven Points 


1. Epucation. A rating of 5 points was given 
for each year of college work completed beyond 
the first two years. The first two years were not 
counted because no one can be certified in the 
State of Pennsylvania with less than two years, 
so all applicants would have at least this amount. 

2. EXPERIENCE. A rating of 5 points was given 
for each of the first two years of experience. There 
were two reasons for this limitation. There is 
some question when experience ceases to be an 
added qualification and it was desired to place 
college graduates with no experience on the same 
level as those applicants with two years of college 
work who had two or more years experience. 

3. CoLLEcE Crepits. College credits were used 
in a different manner for high school and elemen- 
tary applicants. 

Only subject credits were used for high-school 
applicants. They were evaluated on a point basis, 
that is, A=3 points; B=2 points; C=1 point; 
D and lower = 0 points; 3 hours of A = 9 points, 
etc. The total of these points was found and then 
divided by 5 in order that the college-credit rating 
would effect the final rating only in the ratio which 
we felt to be proper. Each applicant was given a 
separate rating in as many fields as he qualified 
for. 

Elementary applicants were given their college- 
credit rating on the basis of educational credits 
and in our intermediate grades where the work is 
departmentalized their subject credits for each par- 
ticular field were also considered. 

4. REFERENCES. An objective blank was sent to 
each of three references covering the following 
habits: Co-operation, honesty, interest, initiative, 
disciplinary ability, persistence, reliability, stabil- 
ity, tact, and promptness. The scorer was asked 
to rate the applicant on each habit — low, average, 
or high. The values of 1, 3, and 5 were assigned to 
these ratings, so it was possible for the total score 
on each reference to total 50 for the 10 habits. 
This was then divided by 10 so that the final num- 
ber of points possible on the rating scale for the 3 
references was 15. 

5. InTeRvIEW. The same type of blank was used 
for the interview with these habits being consid- 
ered: appearance, voice, power, command of Eng- 
lish, conversational ability, tact, enthusiasm, defi- 
niteness, promptness, and self-confidence. All appli- 
cants were interviewed by the superintendent, the 
high-school principal, and an elementary principal. 
It was possible to obtain a rating of 15 points for 
the 3 interviews. 

6. ResmpENCcE. Applicants living within Ellwood 
City or the district served by our high school were 
given a bonus of 10 points. This was done with the 
thought that local applicants should be favored if 
they were the equal or approximately so of the 
other applicants. . 

7. Test Scores. We wished to have intelligence 
rating of all applicants and we also wished to have 
some common factual evidence of general and edu- 
cational knowledge so that the tests mentioned 
above were chosen. No attempt was made to get 
an IQ, but the score on the intelligence test was 
added to the total score of the prognosis test. It 
was possible to make a score to 90 on the intel- 
ligence test and a score of 423 on the prognosis 
test. This total (513 possible) was then divided by 
10 to establish its points on the rating scale. 

These points were then summarized as follows: 


Possible points 


BNE sb acesscices 15 (master’s degree) 
py: re 10 
College credits..... .».. 25 (approximate) 
PE go ccciceese 10 
WEE hieceansee 60 
yi | ere erry 50 
i. ee 15 
i ee ,s 15 
Se hid eww savas 140 


The Plan in Use 


In the administration of this plan during its 
first year we have permitted all who wish to do 
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MR. JOHN A. WIELAND 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Born, reared, and educated in East Central Illi- 
nois, John A. Wieland represents the ideal for which 
démocracy was founded. He came of German-Amer- 
ican stock —sturdy, industrious, honest, ambitious — 
and through the expression of these characteristics he 
arose from humble farm birth to leadership of educa- 
tion in Illinois at the age of 42 years. 

Mr. Wieland, as a boy, combined rural school 
study of fundamentals with hard work on the farm 
and found both complements in his developing char- 
acter. He followed both his secondary and teacher- 
training courses at Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College, Charleston, graduating in 1912. Following 
graduation he studied law and then taught rural 
schools for seven years, after which he became teacher 
and assistant principal of Lerna High School, Coles 
County, for three years. In 1926 he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science from the College of 
Education, University of Illinois, and continued work- 
ing through summer sessions until he had earned and 
received his degree of Master of Science in the same 
college in 1929. 

In 1925, Mr. Wieland became superintendent of 
schools at Bradley, Illinois, where he served until 
1928, when he accepted the position as head of the 
Calumet City, Illinois, schools. This position he held 
until he became superintendent of public instruction 
in 1935. 

He belongs to the American Legion, and to several 
professional and’ honorary educational groups. He is 
married and has two children. 








so to come to Ellwood City and take the tests. 
But inasmuch as we now have a large list of 
good applicants for each type of position, we shall 
only permit those to take the test in the future who 
rank sufficiently high on the items. included in the 
subtotal to guarantee that they will have some 
chance of being placed on their total rating. 

When we began the use of this plan we had in 
our files letters of application of about 500 per- 
sons. These applications were sorted on the basis 
of the date of application and seeming value with 
the result that invitations were sent to approxi- 
mately 300 applicants, asking that they send us a 
transcript of college credits and take the written 
examination if they wished to be considered fur- 
ther as an applicant. Only 155 applicants complied 
with this request and were considered as actual 
applicants. The summary of the mean scores of all 
applicants listed by type of work desired is given 
in Table I. 

Several interesting facts become evident from 
this table. 

1. There is a close relationship between the total 
score on the prognosis test and the score of the 
intelligence test. 

2. The applicants in groups having the most sub- 
ject-matter college credits have the lowest rank- 
ing on the prognosis test. High-school commercial, 
physical education, and art applicants who have 
many subject credits have specialized to the ex- 
tent that their prognosis scores are low. Elementary 
oral expression is an exception to this observation 
because this group was composed of a selected 
group with exceptional English training. 
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TABLE I. Summary of Credentials of Teaching Applicants 
— 1934 
Mean Scores 


& ~~ 
g S 
OS Bs, $ 
25028 < 
~ & s § 5 Test Scores x 
34 3 2s Part 33 
sae Gets uitivvy gE 
H. S. Mathematics... 4 1 10 13 10 62 77 73 Si 53 316 57 
H. S. Science........ 4 2 13 13 10 63 76 73 46 53 311, 49 
H. S. Latin......... 4 3 11 14 10 60 70 72 48 59 309 so 
H. S. English....... 4 1 13 14 11 61 71 72 48 54 306 47 
H. S. French........ 4 1 10 14 11 59 67 74 47 56 303 46 
H. S. Social Studies.. 4 2 12 13 11 61 72 70 46 54 303 46 
H. S. Commercial.... 4 0 23 14 10 48 67 76 46 52 289 43 
Physical Education... 4 1 19 13 10 51 68 67 44 49 279 39 


Elementary Oral 
Expression ........ 

Elementary Arithmetic 

Elementary Social 


12 61 81 70 48 49 309 41 
10 58 75 72 44 53 302 43 
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I ais ev cxckiss eo 5 24 34.15 13 9 57 72 71 47 53 300 44 
Elementary Reading.. 2$ 24 14 13 9 52 66 70 46 51 285 42 
PE 0 vi eo6a% 35 2 12 13 10 52 71 67 43 50 283 37 
Elementary Art...... 3 1 25 12 12 54 63 69 42 48 276 42 


Elementary Music, Art 

and Expression .... 2 48 62 65 31 41 247 35 
Four-year graduates... 4 59 71 71 46 54 301 46 
Two-year College .... 2 54 70 69 43 50 286 40 
All Applicants 3 56 70 70 45 53 294 44 
Successful Applicants. 34 14 21 14 11 58 72 72 47 54 303 42 
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3. Four-year graduates did better than two-year 
college applicants, although there were many indi- 
vidual exceptions to this generalization. The high- 
est score on the prognosis test was made by a two- 
year applicant who had not had any formal educa- 
tion for many years but had a long experience. 

4. There was very little difference between the 
references. This is as would be expected and im- 
plies that references are ordinarily of little value 
in an objective setup. They are extremely valu- 
able, however, for specific items. 

5. The successful applicants were above the av- 
erage of all applicants in all respects except intel- 
ligence, although of the 15 persons chosen, they 
were distributed as follows: Commercial, 2; Phys- 
ical Education, 3; Primary, 2; Art, 1; Art, Music, 
and Expression, 1; High-School English, 1; High- 
School Social Studies, 2; Elementary Arithmetic, 
1; Elementary Social Studies, 1; and Elementary 
Oral Expression, 1. Thus 9 of the 15 were chosen 
from the groups which ranked the lowest and 10 
of the 15 were elementary teachers. 


Results of the Plan 

The choice of new teachers was made by the 
superintendent working with the teachers’ com- 
mittee of the school board. The superintendent pre- 
pared a list of applicants for each position. This 
list showed their rating on each qualification and 
their total rank. New teachers were then chosen 
from the three at the top of each list. In almost 
all instances the first person in the list was the one 
chosen. 


TABLE II. Comparison of Successful Applicants with 
Entire Group 
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All Applicants........ 155 50 10 113 79 
Ellwood City Residents 33 5 28 8 16 
Recommendations ..... 15 9 4 11 11 7 


Table II shows that (1) although there were 33 
local applicants and 15 positions filled, 6 or 3/5 
of these positions were filled by nonlocal applicants; 
(2) only 8 local applicants were college graduates, 
yet of the 9 local people placed 5 were college 
graduates; (3) seven of the 15 new teachers have 
had experience — all except one of the non-college 
graduates are in this group; (4) of 10 elementary 
positions, 6 were filled by college graduates. 


In Conclusion 
The plan has been valuable for it has: (a) Put 
the selections of teacher applicants on a merit 
basis and has eliminated attempts to use favor- 
itism. (6) It has called attention to the important 
factors which must be considered in the selection 
of teachers. (c) Criticism of teacher choices has 
been practically eliminated, and genuinely serious 
objections have been entirely obviated. (d) The 
teachers selected have proved that they are capa- 
ble, and there has been less lost motion in develop- 
ing this group of teachers into efficient and capable 
instructors than with any previous group. 
The plan is open to criticisms and requires some 
modification as experience develops points of 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, STEINMETZ HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
John C. Christensen, Inc., Architects, River Forest, Illinois. 


Steinmetz High School, Chicago 


Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant Director of Building Survey, Chicago 


The new Steinmetz High School, located on 
a fifteen-acre site in the northwest section of 
Chicago, was completed and opened in Septem- 
ber, 1934. The school was planned to accom- 
modate 2,800 pupils in a four-year high-school 
course. 

The building is located at the rear of the site 
on a slight elevation overlooking a foreground 
approximately 600 feet wide and 700 feet long 
which is now being developed for athletic pur- 
poses with the aid of Illinois Emergency Relief 
help. The plan contemplates a football field, 
a quarter-mile running track, two baseball 
diamonds, two soft-ball diamonds, and six 
tennis courts. 

The facilities provided include an auditorium 
seating 1,500, a small assembly hall, capacity 
200, one large gymnasium with bleacher space, 
two smaller gymnasiums, and two corrective 
gymnasiums for remedial work. The natatorium 
includes all the necessary appurtenances of 
showers, lockers, team rooms, etc. There are 
also a lunchroom seating 900, a library, three 
study rooms, 27 classrooms, 2 chemistry labora- 
tories with lecture and preparation room, 2 


physics laboratories with lecture and _ prepa- 


ration rooms, 2 biology laboratories with 


lecture and preparation rooms, and a con- 
servatory on the roof, 2  general-science 
laboratories, 3 art rooms, 2 mechanical- 


drawing rooms, 2 bookkeeping rooms, 2 


stenography rooms, 3 _ typewriting rooms, 


1 calculating room, 1 
commercial geography 
room, 1 commercial 
law room, 1 chorus 4 
room, 1 orchestra and 
band room, 1 millinery 
and sewing room, 1 
cooking room, 1 wood 
shop, 1 automobile 
shop, 1 electric shop, 
1 printing shop, a 
civics room, boys’ club 
room, ROTC suite and 
rifle range. 

The Steinmetz High 
School building was 
planned with a center 


a 





auditorium and the gymnasiums at the rear, 
which is a deviation from the practice usually 
followed in Chicago of placing the gymnasiums 
on one side and the auditorium on the other 
side of the building. 

There are sliding gates provided in niches 
in the corridors that may be opened to restrict 
the after-school audiences in the auditorium 
from access to other sections of the building. 
Public toilets, check rooms, and a ticket office 
are provided off the foyer. 

The stage is of ample dimensions for any 
type of school activity. It is provided with a 


steel grid for hanging scenery and a steel 
curtain. 

The cafeteria is located at the rear of the 
building. Directly above on the second floor 
are the natatorium and locker rooms. The 
kitchen for the cafeteria occupies the space 
below the natatorium. The space between the 
deep end of the pool and the first floor is used 
for refrigerators, vegetable rooms, and storage 
of kitchen supplies. 

The opening of this high school in September, 
1934, has helped to relieve overcrowded condi- 
tions in three neighboring high schools. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, STEINMETZ HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
John C. Christensen, Inc., Architects, River Forest, Illinois. 
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A Teacher’s Appreciation of the New 
Steinmetz High School 


William E. McBride’ 


Every teacher has tucked away somewhere 
in his mind a list of the features that he would 
like to see incorporated in a school building. 
Every teacher has dreamed of the ideal school 
plant where worries about equipment and in- 
convenience could be thrown to the winds and 
all energies devoted to the preparation of 
lessons and the teaching of children. 

The new Charles P. Steinmetz High School, 
opened this fall in Chicago, is the answer to 
a teacher’s prayers. No doubt every building 
has some of the features to be found here, and 
probably some new high-school buildings have 
most of them, but the 103 teachers who con- 
stitute the faculty at Steinmetz are virtually 
unanimous in their belief that this building 
“has everything.” A questionnaire at the end 
of the fourth month brought three adverse 
criticisms, all minor matters, but a veritable 
deluge of praise, ranging from a near rhapsody 
about “Steinmetz Beautiful” to a careful list- 
ing of longed-for features at last realized. A 
bookkeeping teacher sang for joy that her room 
had a wash bowl where dirty hands could be 
washed without leaving the room; the teacher 
in charge of supplies was pleased that an auto- 
matic freight elevator ran from the receiving 
room to the top floor; and the drama teacher 
was delighted with an auditorium seating 200, 
and complete’ with 
stage and all facil- 
ities for class and 
“Little Theater” pre- 
sentations as well as 
a beautiful assembly 
hall with a_ profes- 
sional stage and ample 
dressing rooms. These, 
and a hundred other 
features, most of them 
trifles when taken 
alone, combine to make 
the building a teach- 
er’s Paradise and a 
pupil’s Utopia. 

The arrangement of the building is ideal 
from the standpoint of the teacher who wants 
a minimum of disturbance from gymnasiums, 
music rooms, and shops, and from the view of 
the student who wants to get to classes on time 
and to study without disturbance. The gymna- 
siums are located in a separate section, and 
like the assembly hall, can be shut off from the 
rest of the building when outsiders come in for 
games or public exhibitions. They are on the 
third floor, over the two locker and shower 
rooms, and the pool is between the locker 
rooms. No classrooms are in this wing, for the 
lunchroom occupies the first floor, so there is 
a minimum of class disturbance. 

A building, to be a 
good one, from the 
teacher’s point of ft}. 
view, must be so ar- fj... | 
ranged that the pupil } 
can get in and out of I 
rooms and from class eure 
to class in the shortest 


possible time. At Stein- | | oe pain om 


metz, the corridors are ~ ’ rome 
wide and light, floored as samen 


with noiseless and slip- 
proof parquetry floor- sm 
ing. There are no 
bottlenecks, and a 
stairway is provided 





1Administrative assistant, Stein- 
metz High School, Chicago, III. 


at the end of every corridor; at the center 
of the building there is a double set of inside 
and outside stairs arranged for one-way traffic. 
Thus eight complete stairways are provided for 
the 3,200 students. 

Nothing impedes traffic in the halls. The 
doors are recessed so that no open door stands 
in the way; lockers are flush with the walls; 
no waste containers block the path, for they are 
built into lockers at convenient points. The 
corridor clocks project from the wall, and can 
be seen from any direction by the hurrying 
student or teacher. Every classroom has two 
doors, and each of the large study rooms, seat- 
ing about two hundred students, have a third 
door in the center. 

Within the classroom, nothing has been 
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spared for efficient learning. In both the stand- 
ard academic classrooms and in the special 
rooms, there is ample blackboard space, and 
every room has convenient electric outlets and 
a projection space for slides and films. Every 
classroom has a built-in teacher’s storage unit 
which includes a cork bulletin board, a closet 
with plenty of space and good ventilation, and 
a large storage case with bookshelves in the 
top and drawers in the base. A pleasing feature 
of these cases is the fact that two of the 
drawers are three feet wide and very shallow, 
for the storage of maps and charts or pictures. 

Along the tops of all blackboards and 
bulletin boards is a map and display rail, with 
sliding hooks and a narrow width of cork. In 
every classroom, the entire left wall is fitted 
with windows and two rows of enclosed lighting 
fixtures, insuring adequate illumination on 
gloomy days. Comfortable seats, pedestal desks, 
and an automatic telephone complete the class- 
room picture. The building is wired for an 
address system by which the principal may 
speak directly to all rooms. Another classroom 
item particularly appreciated by the teachers 
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is the telephone system which is entirely auto- 
matic, and by which any teacher can call any 
room in the building. An indicator in the office 
permits the principal to cut in on any conversa- 
tion from his desk, and if desired, carry on 
a three-way telephonic conference. Another 
feature of the telephone system that is a great 
convenience is the paging device. Dialing the 
correct number from any telephone sets into 
action a soft chime in all corridors which taps 
out any pair of numbers up to ten, notifying 
teachers of any administrative task, such as a 
fire drill next period, or paging any member of 
the administrative staff who may be wanted. 
The person who is paged can, by dialing his 
number, answer the call direct from any tele- 
phone in the building. Any teacher who has 
hunted the principal in a large building will 
appreciate this. 

Two extra-classroom items particularly en- 
joyed by the teachers are the teacher work- 
rooms and the separate teachers’ lunchroom. 
On every floor in the new Steinmetz are found 
workrooms, equipped with space for storing 
books and materials as well as wraps and other 
belongings, and where teachers may work with- 
out disturbance between teaching periods. In 
conjunction with these are teachers’ toilet 
rooms on each floor, two of them having proper 
furniture for those who are ill. The teachers’ 
lunchroom, which is glass enclosed and has its 
own service counter, provides an opportunity 
for the instructors to escape for a few minutes 
from the bustle of school, a relaxation much 
appreciated. 

Despite this high degree of efficiency, the 
peak of perfection is most nearly attained in 
the special classrooms, such as those for science, 
drama, commercial subjects, music, and art, 
and the rooms provided for personnel work. 

The science department is not spread out 
over a large area on a single floor, but it is 
arranged vertically in one wing. On each floor 
the science suite has two laboratories, a supply 
room, a vault, a lecture room, and a well- 


LIBRARY, STEINMETZ HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


equipped teacher’s workroom for the prepara- 
tion of materials and demonstration setups. 
The chemistry unit is on the first floor; 
physics is located on the second; and 
biology and general science are on the third. 
The third-floor workroom has a southern ex- 
posure to facilitate growth of plants for botany. 
An interesting feature of the chemistry labo- 
ratory is that, like the music rooms and shops, 
it has a separate exhaust ventilating system, 
not connected to the common ducts. This, of 
course, eliminates annoyance to other classes 
from fumes or noise. In all laboratories the 
students work individually or in twos at small 


tables, and all face the front of the room. The 
music rooms are placed on the topmost floor, 
and are isolated by special construction, such 
as double doors and special heating and venti- 
lating systems. In addition to soundproofing, 
these rooms have been treated so that the 
reverberation of sound is timed, so that the 
rooms are neither noisy and full of echoes nor 
“dead” and soundless. No outside academic 
class is ever disturbed by band, orchestra, or 
chorus. Such treatment is found not only in 
the music department but also in the type- 
writing rooms, the library, and the auditorium. 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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GENERAL VIEW. LINCOLN SCHOOL. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Fowler and Karges, Architects, Evansville, Indiana. 


COMBINATION GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM, LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


~ 


SEWING ROOM, LINCOLN SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


This building was erected in 1928 for the colored children of Evansville. It 
affords space for a kindergarten and twelve full years of elementary and secondary 
work. The building is fireproof, constructed throughout of first-class materials, and 
cost with the architects’ and engineering fees .2332 cents per cubic foot. 

The building measures 184 by 277 feet, and is built of concrete, brick, and 
structural steel. The exterior is rough-texture brick and the trim is precast stone. 

The corridors and stairways have terrazzo floors, glazed-brick walls, and sound- 
absorbing ceilings. The classrooms have linoleum floors, glazed-brick wainscoting, 
plastered walls and ceilings, and oak trim. The auditorium-gymnasium is finished 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Fowler and Karges. Architects, Evansville, Indiana. 


with glazed-brick walls, a sound-absorbing ceiling, and a maple floor. The toilet 
rooms have terrazzo floors, glazed-brick walls, and marble toilet partitions. 

The building is heated by means of a vacuum-steam system, with unit ventila- 
tors in the classrooms and a central fan in the auditorium and manual-training 
shop. 

The building has been carefully equipped so that each room may be used to the 
best advantage for the educational program. The elementary classrooms are fitted 
with fixed seats and 20 per cent adjustable seats. The primary grades have tables 
and chairs, and the high-school classrooms have tablet-arm chairs. The large shop 
is fitted for general-shop work. 

The building has total cubic contents of 1,097,794 cubie feet. The cost was 
$243,858.69. 
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A Century of Progress zz Schoolhouse Construction—III 


Forest R. Noffsinger 


(Continued from January) 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 


During the early years in the development of principles of school- 
house construction, buildings were erected to meet the peculiar needs 
of the community. Mann,”* in his “Supplementary Report” in 1837, in- 
dicated the recognition of the necessity for adapting the schoolhouse 
plans to differences in age of pupils, to the use of boys or girls, to the 
number of pupils to be accommodated, and to differences in the extent of 
the “range of studies to be pursued.” Barnard,*® in 1854, added to the 
list of factors presented by Mann adaptation to “different systems of 
instruction,” to the “varying circumstances of a summer and of a winter 
school,” and to “other purposes, religious and secular, than those of a 
school.” 

The principles of flexibility were first set forth by Burrowes in 1855.°° 
He stated that the plan of the house selected should be such “as shall 
admit of addition and adaptation to the final purpose, without unneces- 
sary alteration or expense.” Burrowes also was the first to suggest that 
school officials should provide for buildings “of larger dimensions than 
are actually necessary for the present number of youth to be accom- 
modated”’; for, pointing to the rapid increase in the population of 
towns, he said, “there can be no error in that prudent foresight which 
provides for this increase.” 

Practice was not long in adopting the principles developed with re- 
spect to expansion. The board of education of St. Louis in 1857°' rec- 
ognized the necessity for planning buildings so arranged that they could 
be added to with ease as indicated in the following statement of policy. 
“That the schoolhouses hereafter to be built be of uniform size through- 
out the city, as nearly as the demands of the different districts will 
permit; those in thinly settled districts to be of one half or one third 
the full size, and constructed with a view to receiving additions when 
required.” 

Another new principle of construction, that of durability, appeared 
first in the literature in the regulations of the Philadelphia school board 
in 1867.°* The school board felt “that the school structure should be 
erected with a view to durability, and the avoidance as far as possible 
of repair.” 

McRae“ in the same year offered some suggestions tending to refine 
the principle of expansibility. He recommended that the building be set 
on the lot parallel with the street so that additions might be placed at 
the rear, and that the corridors might be arranged so that they could 
be extended into the additions. Furthermore, McRae elaborated on the 
principle of flexibility by suggesting that partition walls be made re- 
movable to provide for a change in the number of pupils cared for in 
a room. 

In 1868 two school reports, Illinois** and Pennsylvania,®° called at- 
tention to the mistake made in many communities of building the school- 
house to meet only present wants and emphasized the need of con- 
sideration of the probable future wants of the district as well as its im- 
mediate wants. 

An interesting attitude on the principle of adaptability was reflected 
by the State Superintendent of Virginia in his 1872 report.*® He stated 
that “the schoolhouse has different objects from the audience room, 
and should never be constructed with an eye to the accommodation of 
public meetings. The whole establishment should be elaborated with 
sole reference to its educational uses; and the more exclusively it can 
be kept for that purpose the better.” 

Other authorities of the period from 1870 to 1885 stressed the value 
of adapting the building plans to the wants of the community. After 
1885, however, the literature is strangely silent on the principle until 
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the beginning of the development of score cards for evaluating school 
buildings. Nevertheless, floor plans of schoolhouses erected indicate that 
the principle was adhered to with some degree of steadfastness. 

Evidence of the conflict between the principle of adaptability and 
the desire to create architecturally artistic school buildings is found in 
the 1884 report of the State Superintendent of Massachusetts,®* and 
Hibberd, in the 1885 report of the Indiana State Board of Health,*® 
said that “while every structure should be so designed as to come within 
the rules of architectural practicability and safety, the adaptation of 
a building for its special mission should never be sacrificed to archi- 
tectural esthetics.” 

The question of fireproof construction first appeared in 1857 in a 
speech delivered by Reid*® to the members of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. No further mention of the subject was discovered in the litera- 
ture of the period previous to 1883. In that year Wilson,”' speaking 
before a sanitary conference at Ionia, Michigan, concluded that “for 
buildings of two or three stories, it is of first importance that they be 
made indestructible by fire.” Succeeding authors gave increasing con- 
sideration to the problem of fireproofing. Lincoln in 18867? called atten- 
tion to the need for the prevention of combustion and the fireproofing 
of floors; the State Superintendent of Iowa in 1889** desired mandatory 
regulations to force school officials to employ fire safety construction 
features in the building of schoolhouses; Briggs, in 1891,’* regretted 
“that money enough is not usually appropriated to make it possible to 
adopt fireproof construction for schoolhouses’; and Burrage and 
Bailey, in 1899,’° after describing the essentials of fireproof school 
buildings, stated that “the revised building laws of Boston require that 
all schoolhouses built in that city must be entirely of fireproof con- 
struction.” 

During the years following 1900, the requirements concerning fire 
safety in schoolhouses became more rigid, and finally there was de- 
veloped by the American Institute of Architects the familiar classifica- 
tion of buildings into types on the basis of the degree of fireproofness 
of the construction. During more recent years, everything known to 
science has been drawn upon to secure the most durable and incom- 
bustible school buildings possible. However, in many cases economy 
has lowered the desired ideal often to the point of seriously impairing 
the durability and fire safety of school buildings. As a result we have 
today many buildings erected which are not much better in fire safety 
than the ideals of thirty and forty vears ago. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


The early pioneers had little time, money, or desire to secure pleasing 
effects in the exterior appearance of their school buildings. The task 
of securing any building at all was far superior to the problem of erect- 
ing the most approved style of building today. It is not surprising, then, 
that the early school buildings, except for some of the wealthier dis- 
tricts of the East, were devoid of any attempt at exterior beauty; the 
truly surprising thing is that architectural beauty developed as early 
as it did. 

The early descriptions of schoolhouses were followed invariably by 
comments upon the lack of beauty in the school buildings and their 
surroundings and upon the influence of the condition and aspect of the 
school premises on the child mind. The 1841 report of the Visitors of 
New York,"° after describing some of the buildings of the state, re- 
marked that ‘these specimens will serve to show how far many of the 
schoolhouses, in this state, are pleasant places of resort, or study, and 
in what degree they are likely to inspire a respect for education, or a 
desire to enjoy and improve its advantages.” 

The Vermont school report of 18467 includes the same type of com- 
ment and adds that “while our other edifices, both public and private, 
have improved in elegance, convenience, and taste, with the increasing 
wealth of our citizens, our schoolhouses linger in the rear and bear the 
impress of a former age.” A less polite statement is found in the 1847 
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Michigan report’* in which Mayhew stated that “in architectural ap- 
pearance, schoolhouses have more resembied barns, sheds for cattle, or 
mechanic shops, than Temples of Science,’ and Enfield,’® writing of 
the schools of Connecticut in 1848, says, “If you see a very unique- 
looking building, a ‘squatter’ in the highway, or standing by permis- 
sion on the side of some lot . . . that you may conclude is the district 
schoolhouse.” The State Superintendent of Connecticut, in 1850,°*° 
gave a more sarcastic comment when he said of the schoolhouses of the 
state that “these are the Antiquities of Connecticut, rude monuments 
of art, that must have had their origin coeval with the pyramids and 
catacombs, for aught we can learn to the contrary, save by the uncer- 
tain information of tradition.” 

The first definite principle governing the architecture of school build- 
ings appeared in the 1850 report of the State Superintendent of Indiana*' 
who said, “The building should correspond in character with the scenery 
around; must be adapted to the size and character of the school, and 
its style should be governed by the wealth and taste of the people by 
whom it is erected.” Continuing, he stated that the buildings erected 
at that time could be classified under some modifications of the Gothic, 
the Italian, and the Grecian styles of architecture. 

But even at this early date, the desire to construct too elaborately 
designed schoolhouses, from the point of view of architecture, was evi- 
dent, for Burrowes, in 1855,°* warns against the erection of a fine large 
building “for the credit of the town.” “It is true,” he says, “the build- 
ing should be appropriate and beautiful; but the character of the 
school must emanate from the interior and not depend on outside show.” 

For a period of approximately twenty-five years preceding the Civil 
War the prevailing style of architecture for school buildings seems to 
have been based upon Italian Renaissance precedents. But during the 
period centering around the Civil War its depressing social and eco- 
nomic aftermath, the style began to change to a more massive and 
durable Gothic with a consequent reduction in cost and a better ad- 
justment to the changing principles of interior construction. Governor 
Butler of Massachusetts in 1883°* expressed the attitude of the period 
of transition when he said that ‘what is spent in ornamentation may 
be better spent in making better means of egress in our schoolhouses 
in case of fire.” Lincoln** touched upon another phase of the effect of 
architecture upon the interior of the building by saying that ‘‘project- 
ing ‘architectural features,’ as cornices and pillars, are not to be allowed 
to interfere with windows, or lessen the amount of light entering.” 
Palliser, an architect of the period from 1880 to 1890,*° looked more 
to the architectural design of the building than to the educational needs 
within the building. He thought the architecture of the school building 
should be “characteristic and able to. tell its own story plainly, even 
when one is at a distance of half a mile.” Palliser also held that the 
schoolhouse “should point the way and be the leader in all new com- 
munities in that which pertains to the art of building.” 

Sanitarians of the period in question had a slightly different attitude 
expressed best by Young,*® who stated the principle that “a pleasing 
exterior is desirable, but exterior decoration should be entirely sub- 
servient to that which is essential within the building.” Numerous 
writers of the period from 1890 to 1900 reflected the same view as that 
expressed by Young. By 1900 the tendency was distinctly in favor 
of a pleasing but simple exterior design adjusted, not to the rigid de- 
mands of an architectural style, but to the increasingly refined educa- 
tional needs of the school. Since 1900 the tendency toward simplicity 
continued, even to the point of severity, and resulted in what came to 
be known as the “factory” type. During the past few years, however, 
there is evident a strong reaction toward more pleasing structures with 
a predominately modernistic style.*’ 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Because of the abundance of materials, the earliest schoolhouses were 
constructed of logs, the same style being used as that of the early 
pioneer home. The logs were notched at the ends, and the cracks were 
filled in with sticks covered with a mortar made of mud mixed with 
cut straw. Sometimes the logs were hewed, giving the building a better 
appearance. Some of the earliest pioneer buildings had for a roof rough 
beams covered with branches, leaves, and earth. Later, clapboards were 
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used with eave poles and weight poles rafted on to keep the clapboards 
in place. When saw mills were available at a little later date, rough 
planks placed upright formed the wails of the buildings. In the villages 
and more prosperous sections of the country the first buildings were 
sometimes erected of stone or brick. 

The New York state school report for 1844°* indicated the relative 
use of different materials in the construction of school buildings. Of 
9,361 buildings in the state reporting, 7,685 were constructed of wood, 
446 of brick, 523 of stone, and 787 of logs. 

Burrowes, in 1855,°° gave the first discussion on the materials used 
in the construction of school buildings. He stated the principle that 
“the material of the building must be decided by the circumstances of 
each case.” Burrowes concludes that “brick houses are the neatest, 
driest, and most suitable in all respects and stone the least so.’’ Smith- 
meyer, in 1866,°° elaborated upon the principle stated by Burrowes by 
defining the “circumstances” in each case as “the amount of money 
appropriated, the comparative cost of material, and the means of 
obtaining them.” 

By 1875 brick was a common building material and a high per- 
centage of schoolhouses were erected of that material. In one county 
of Pennsylvania®’ there were in 1877, 113 brick, 58 stone, and 28 
frame schoolhouses. When the question of fireproofness of school build- 
ings was being considered important, brick and stone became the only 
recognized satisfactory building materials. Burrage and Bailey, in 
1899,** pointed out that brick walls, in addition to offering greater fire 
protection, were more economical in maintenance and warmer in winter. 
These authors also recommended that all interior walls and partitions 
be constructed of brick. 

More recently, with the development of other types of building ma- 
terials, hard-burned brick and steel, reinforced concrete cement and 
cinder block, and terra cotta have been recommended as meeting mod- 
en standards. The recent experience of Los Angeles County, California, 
where a large number of new schoolhouses were seriously damaged by 
an earthquake, has directed attention to the principle that building 
materials must be adjusted to the particular circumstances in each case. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS 


The earliest buildings were only one story high. The rooms in many 
of the buildings were not over 7 feet high. The visitors of one New 
York district reported in 1841°* that of 13 buildings in the district 
only three were 10 feet high, and of the remainder only one was over 
8 feet high. Only in a few of the larger cities were buildings more than 
one story high. By 1855 the typical city school building was three or 
four stories high. Burrowes®* was the first of a long line of critics of 
school buildings that were too high. An article in Barnard’s Journal of 
Education in 1866°*° states that “there can be but one argument thought 
of in favor of carrying school buildings up to this great height, and that 
is the argument of economy. As sky costs nothing, the expense of a 
building four stories high is less than one of the same capacity which 
is two or three stories high. But a schoolhouse is never truly econom- 
ical unless it meets the requirements of health, convenience, and safety. 
In all these respects the four-story plan is decidedly objectionable.” 

With the development of state boards of health in the period from 
1870 to 1880 condemnation of too lofty school buildings became more 
emphatic. Goodman, in the 1874 Michigan Board of Health report,*° 
complained of the practice requiring children to climb two or three 
long flights of stairs two or four times a day. In the same year the 
Rhode Island Medical Society®’ went on record favoring buildings not 
over two stories in height. In 1875 the school board of St. Louis® 
passed a resolution that school buildings in the city should be three 
stories high and uniform in size. One New England mayor in 1876%° 
ruled that schoolhouses should not be over two stories in height. 

That practice did not follow the prevailing opinion of authorities in 
the field is evidenced by the fact that writers continued to condemn 
school buildings higher than three stories. Perhaps the rapidly increas- 
ing population of cities and the consequent increase in the price of 
grounds on which to erect buildings was a determining factor in caus- 
ing school boards to disregard the opinion of authorities. Gradually, 
however, sanitarians, physicians, and educators waged a winning fight 
and today many cities have regulations preventing the erection of build- 
ings over three stories. Score-card standards also limit the height of 
school buildings to three stories. (To Be Continued) 
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GENERAL VIEW, JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 


Hugh W. Brown, Jr., Architect, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


A Notable One-Story School Building 


Hugh W. Brown, Jr., Shawnee, Oklahoma 


The Jefferson School building at Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, completed in May, 1934, was the 
first PWA school-building project financed by 
the government in the State of Oklahoma. The 
splendid facilities which it affords in a growing 
section of the community for putting into effect 
a modified program of work-study-and-play 
education has indicated how valuable will be 
the new school building erected with federal 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE TO AUDITORIUM AND MUSIC 
ROOM, JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SHAWNEE, 
OKLAHOMA 


Hugh W. Brown, Jr., Architect, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


The building has been planned to reflect in 
the exterior architecture, something of the very 
modern spirit of the educational program which 
it serves. The entire layout has been carefully 
studied for future enlargement and for possible 
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the rather fine quality of the adjoining residen- 
tial neighborhood. 

The building includes at present a kinder- 
garten-primary room, four classrooms, a read- 
ing room, an art room, a natural-science room, 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
Hugh W. Brown, Jr., Architect, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


changes in the organization of the school and 
in the teaching methods employed in the sev- 
eral departments. The building has been located 
at an angle of the site, where it is sufficiently 
removed from city noises to be quiet, and 
where the playground will be a single unit of 
rectangular shape. Consideration has also been 
given to the beautification of the street fronts 
of the building so that it may harmonize with 


a social-science room, and an auditorium-music 
room. 

The auditorium-music room is planned to be 
used all day and is actually in service during 
each period. This use is possible because it has 
been isolated from the academic rooms and 
there is little or no interference because of the 
sounds produced in the music classes and the 
school education groups. The room is arranged 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE, JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
Hugh W. Brown, Jr., Architect, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Geography, history, music, and nature study have provided motifs for the interesting ornamental stone work for the entrance 
of this elementary school. The work is strictly modern in feeling, but restrained and dignified. 


with an entrance independent of the balance 
of the building so that it may be used for plays, 
meetings of the parent-teacher association, and 
other civic groups. The large stage, with its 
dressing room, is ample for ordinary school and 
neighborhood theatricals. 

The reading room, which has been placed at 
the rear of the auditorium, is located so that 
the teachers in the latter room may have su- 
pervision over the reading groups. 

The art room, which is across the hall from 
the auditorium, is located on the north side of 
the building where it has constant light all 
day; it is equipped with a sink and built-in 
cabinets to serve all the requirements of art 
instruction and craftwork in the grades. 

A room located in the inside corner of a 
building, and which has no outside windows 
for light or ventilation is always a problem in 
school buildings. In the present case, the room 
so located is used as a storeroom and is ade- 
quately lighted and ventilated by a skylight. 
It is planned, however, and plumbing and ven- 
tilating arrangements have been made for this 
purpose, to use the room as a cafeteria when 
the present lunch system is extended. 

The kindergarten-primary room, which is 


located adjoining an outside entrance so that 
the little tots need not mingle with the older 
children, has a very interesting feature in the 
shape of a glazed-tile bay, stepped up as a 
place for growing plants and flowers. The 
natural-science room also has a small bay, 
equipped with an aquarium for fish. This room 
also has a large closed-in cabinet for storing 
instruments and for displaying natural-science 
specimens. 

Special attention in planning this building 
was made concerning cabinets and conveniences 
for the pupils and teachers. Spaces over the 
lockers in all rooms were provided with storage 
cabinets. The space between radiators was pro- 
vided with cabinets for the pupils’ books. The 
pupils’ wraps are accommodated in steel lockers 
in the corridors, except for the primary and 
second-grade rooms, in which lockers are placed 
to open inside the rooms, so that the teachers 
may assist the little tots into their wraps. 

An interesting feature of the building is the 
exterior stonework, which has been designed 
not merely to impress the adult beholder, but 
also to inspire children and to encourage their 
quest for knowledge. 

The building is fireproof throughout, with 
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the exception of doors and windows. All inside 
doorcases and frames are of steel. The interior 
walls are plastered on metal lath and gypsum 
tile. The outer walls are brick, backed with tile. 
The floors are of concrete-slab construction, 
with asphalt-tile walk surfaces. 

The building under the present organization 
will accommodate 350 to 400 pupils. The cost 
was $60,000. On the basis of the cubic contents, 
this amounts to 30 cents per cubic foot. 


WHY CINCINNATI CARRIES ITS OWN 
SCHOOL-BUILDING INSURANCE 


Dr. T. C. Holy, professor of education at The Ohio 
State University, summarizes in a recent bulletin the 
experience of Cincinnati in carrying its own insurance 
on the school buildings of the school district. Cincin- 
nati has since 1912 followed the plan of setting aside 
a sum of money annually in lieu of paying fire-insur- 
ance policies. 

For each year from 1912 to 1924, inclusive, the 
board transferred $25,000 from the general fund to 
the replacement fund, which with earnings amounted 
to $361,000. In 1925, the board fixed the maximum 
of the fund at $350,000, so the difference, together with 
later income, was transferred back to the general 
fund. In 1928 the board decided that the fund should 
be allowed to increase to $500,000. On October 19, 
1934, it amounted to $450,568.64. 

A study of the expenditures made from the fund 
for losses to school property show that none were 
made between 1912 and 1928. In response to an in- 
quiry on this, R. W. Shafer, clerk-treasurer, wrote 
as follows: “This is due to the fact that during this 
period, there occurred no school fires in the Cincinnati 
school district.” 

Between January 1, 1928, and October 19, 1934, 
expenditures from the fund amounting to $19,348 were 
made to cover 21 different losses. If these total losses 
are distributed over the 22 years during which the 
plan has been in operation, they amount to an annual 
average loss of $879. 

As compared with the cost of insurance premiums 
in Akron, Canton, Dayton, Toledo, and Youngstown 
for the period 1930 to 1933, inclusive, it is estimated 
that this plan of self-insurance has saved the Cincin- 
nati school district, after all losses have been deducted, 
$204,000. 

The board of education has made no appropriation 
to this fund since 1924. During that period, the 
income from the fund not only absorbed the school 
losses, but added $89,000 to the original fund. This 
does not include the transfer back to the general 
fund in 1925, 1926, and 1927. In response to an in- 
quiry as to how satisfactory the plan had been, Mr. 
Shafer wrote as follows: “The board of education 
feels that this has been a very satisfactory means of 
caring for possible fire losses in this district, and has 
in practice up to the present time cherished this fund 
as reserve for a sacred purpose without any thought 
of its use for other than its purpose.” 





SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO 
SAN ANTONIO 


The directors of the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials have announced that the 
1935 convention of the association will be held at San 
Antonio, Texas, October 15 to 18, inclusive. It is 
expected that reduced fares will be secured by the 
association. 

President James J. Ball is actively arranging the 
program for the meeting. 





NATURAL SCIENCE ROOM 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM 


These rooms have been temporarily furnished with old desks taken from existing school buildings.. They are graphic evidence of what happens when a splendidly arranged school building must, 
because of financial difficulties, be furnished with seating not especially adapted to the instructional work carried on in the rooms. It is planned to replace all of this furniture. 
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The Functioning of a Psychological Clinic 
zn South Bend 


Gladys D. Frith, M.D., Ph.D.’ and Jennie Jones 


The purpose of this paper is to report briefly 
the results of the setup for psychological 
services during the last four years in our school 
city. The value of expert opinion in the dispen- 
sation of many problems relating to school 
children is unquestionably accepted. However, 
most school systems are unable (so they think) 
to provide for such services; consequently the 
problems are handled by individual teachers, 
principals, or others as best they can from the 
fund of their knowledge and experience. In 
some systems a full-time psychologist is em- 
ployed, often in connection with a research 
department, to make examinations and analyses 
and to supervise the management of cases. This 
is, of course, the ideal situation, for which but 
few schools can provide. The plan employed in 
South Bend is a natural outgrowth of the fact 
that the writer had become a resident of the 
city and was available for part-time service 
with the schools. It was arranged that children 
who were unfortunately candidates for the 
special schools (such as sight-saving, crippled, 
etc.) and “problem children” should be referred 
to the psychologist for analysis and recommen- 
dations. A short social and academic history 
was to be provided by the school nurse or 
teacher. These children came to the office as 
any regular patient, thus giving the psychol- 
ogist an opportunity to make contact with the 
parent. A report was made to the school-board 
office from which the information was given to 
the principal and teachers having a direct inter- 
est in the case. 

A certain amount of follow-up work was 
done when it was necessary. Several conferences 
were held with teachers, supervisors, or other 
persons, over some of the difficult cases. All 
the children in the special classes for sight- 
saving, crippled, and mentally backward were 
examined. For this service the school system 
paid the psychologist a nominal sum _ for 
each case. : 

From September, 1930, to June, 1934, a total 
of 205 children were examined, 83 girls and 
122 boys. Table I indicates the distribution of 
their mental level. 





TABLE I. Distribution of Mental Level 
Boys Girls Total 


Superior Normal Children.............. 2 6 8 
Average Normal Children............... 46 33 79 
COW WOON GOMIOEs coi iscicceacncese 44 23 67 
PO Riad he ete neeedeeeene 16 3 19 
Feeble-Minded Children................. 13 15 28 
ee rere ere rey a 2 2 4 





Of this group 46 boys and 25 girls were 
found to be definitely unstable. This instability 
accounted for a considerable part of the diffi- 
culty encountered with these children. 

The writer made definite recommendations 
to the school following each examination. The 
types of recommendation made with the 
number of each are shown in Table II. 

The applicants for the sight-saving class 
particularly were limited to those of average 
normal ability and above. No definite limita- 
tions were placed on the membership of the 
other special classes, but the psychological 
examinations helped in solving individual prob- 
lems. That the examination was generally con- 
sidered worth while is indicated by the remark 
of one special teacher that invariably the chil- 
dren recommended for a certain placement suc- 
ceeded there, while those who were admitted 


Part-time Psychiatrist, South Bend Public Schools, South 
Bend, Ind. 


2Teacher in Girls’ Pre-Vocational School, South Bend, Ind. 





TABLE II. Recommendations for Placement 
Boys Girls Total 


See ree 15 22 37 
Er re er 3 5 8 
ee 12 8 20 
Pre-Vocational or Vocational School...... 21 8 29 
POE MS siadeiscstonsesesseass 2 0 2 
Feeble-Minded School................... 6 7 13 
MN I 5.65604 4:4i4'e seve 80:6 1 0 1 
ke rrr re 0 1 1 
ee ee ee 1 1 2 


Permanent Exclusions (instability and low 
mentality of adolescents)............. 6 1 7 
Temporary Exclusions (young children with 


low mental age usually).............. 14 4 18 
Special School Programs................ 6 4 10 
Re-education along Special Lines........ 10 5 15 
OU SHINN 5 65 6.5565 544 5-4 08%08005 4 4 8 


contrary to recommendations usually failed to 
adjust'in the new environment. 

It is difficult to generalize from the many 
cases because each one naturally presented 
special problems needing individual solution. 
For that reason a few pertinent case histories 
are briefly reviewed. 


Case 1 

D. R. was making very poor progress in 4A at 
the age of 11-7. It seemed to date from a double 
promotion he had been given in the first grade. 
Insufficient grounding in the fundamentals of read- 
ing and spelling had led to his having failed in all 
subsequent grades. He was practically unable to 
read and very inattentive though not a disciplinary 
problem. He reacted very slowly and this tended 
to make him appear duller than he really was. An 
examination indicated that he was slightly below 
average normal in mental ability. On our recom- 
mendation he was immediately transferred to an- 
other school where he was given as much individual 
help as possible, beginning anew in reading. His 
progress was most encouraging. Gradually he was 
rehabilitated and worked back into regular class- 
room work. However, some difficulty is still ex- 
perienced in overcoming his inattentiveness and 
lassitude which had developed before remedial 
measures were begun. 


Case 2 

R. P. was an average normal, stable 6-year-old 
who had failed in 1B and was thought stupid by 
his teacher. He was mischievous and spoiled and 
his whole trouble was undoubtedly disciplinary. He 
was somewhat slow in his reactions which made 
him appear dull at times, and kept him from com- 
peting successfully with other children. We recom- 
mended that he be disciplined firmly and consis- 
tently, both at home and at school, and that he be 
encouraged and praised whenever he succeeded in 
anything. Following this advice, much improve- 
ment was noticed before the end of the semester. 


Case 3 

S. N. was a superior normal in mental ability, 
stable, and with tendency toward being an elec- 
trical genius. His foreign-born parents were little 
interested in the boy’s mental make-up, seemingly 
had nothing in common with him, and complained 
that he was “always monkeying around with elec- 
tricity,” that he swore, and was disobedient. S. 
said frankly he didn’t like his mother, that she dis- 
couraged his electrical experiments, and made no 
effort to understand him. This maladjustment 
affected his schoolwork, causing him to be unhappy 
and moody. He had become a confirmed truant. 
As a consequence of our findings a business man 
interested himself in S., fostered his bent toward 
science, and at last report there had been no more 
truancy. An improvement in school attitude was 
noted. His worst trait seems to be an unwillingness 
to do anything that has no appeal for him. 


Case 4 

W. B. was a troublesome 10-year-old boy, stable, 
average normal, and not retarded in school. How- 
ever, he was the bane of his teachers’ lives. Home 
conditions and attitudes were bad and the chief 
cause of his difficulty. Taken to the hospital for 
circumcision and tonsillectomy, he escaped in 
pajamas down a fire escape. Because of tuberculosis 
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in the family he was transferred to a fresh-air room 
where for a time his conduct improved. When no 
longer underweight he was transferred to a school 
where his previous record was unknown, but the 
new environment failed to rehabilitate him. Rec- 
ommendation that he be boarded away from home 
was made, but economic reasons prevented. Finally 
he was sent to an institution where after a few 
weeks he gave very little trouble, and is happy. 


Case 5 

J. J., a high-school senior, was a superior normal 
girl and undoubtedly a psychopathic. Her mother, 
a college woman engaged in business, had been 
obliged to leave J. most of her life to the care of 
landladies. Frequently the family was asked to 
move because of the child’s tantrums and esca- 
pades. Until she entered high school, her school- 
work had been excellent; then, although capable, 
she was not interested and utterly irresponsible. 
Her influence was demoralizing to other girls. 
When confronted with her faults and failings, she 
readily admitted them and always sweetly promised 
to reform. Her only hope is that her teachers, par- 
ents, and other associates help her develop habits 
as stabilized as possible through firm but kindly 
discipline and close supervision. She will usually 
make a good first impression, but her psychopathy 
will make her unreliable and inconsistent. 


Case 6 

L. S., age 8-7, with an I.Q. of 79, was a case of 
a troublesome schoolboy superinduced by a broken 
home. His low mentality coupled with his inherited 
instability had resulted in making him a persistent 
behavior problem. When L. was a few months old 
his parents had separated, and the boy had lived 
with his drunkard father and an aunt. The latter 
alone seemed to understand the boy and realize his 
need for help. The father was very severe with the 
child, allowing him no opportunity for play, and 
not keeping his promises of rewards for good be- 
havior. Financial difficulties led to much wrangling 
in the home and the child lived in this turmoil. A 
transfer to another school resulted in some definite 
improvement, and the situation looked hopeful, but 
a fresh outbreak of home difficulties a little later 
only renewed the problem. 


Case 7 
M. H., age 18-3, was average, normal mental 
ability but was unstable. Her test performance in- 
dicates that she does remarkably well some times, 
approaching a superior normal, then remarkably 
poorly at other times. This instability in her school- 
work had distracted and disgusted her teachers. At 
any indication of failure in any line, M. was always 
ready to give up and lose the desire to accomplish 
what had been her ambition. She needed to be 
encouraged to finish high school but not to aspire 
to college. However, she quit before graduating, 
worked in a store a while, but at present is doing 
housework, giving satisfaction especially in her care 
of children. 
Case 8 


J. A. was an average normal, fairly stable 9B 
girl of 14 when her fabrications began to bring her 
notoriety. She told well-connected but impossible 
tales of descent from royalty. Sometimes she pre- 
tended to be a twin sister who had just arrived 
from France while she, J., had gone to Canada. 
At such times she spoke with a French accent 
except in the classroom. Her mother knew noth- 
ing of this duality but said J. had had an imaginary 
playmate when a child. She was most co-operative 
when she realized that home deficiency (primarily 
an overcritical father who expected too much of 
a young girl) had developed this trait of fabricat- 
ing. Improvement was noticed almost immediately. 
Re-education on the part of both child and parents 
seems to have been sufficient. 

It is evident from above that a fairly ade- 
quate setup can be arranged both simply and 
economically. Of course, it must be admitted 
that a psychologist does not reside in every 
community, nor is he always available if he 
does. However, if the psychologist is engaged 
in private practice, an arrangement such as 
above certainly seems possible. Naturally, there 
is a limitation to the amount of work done by 
the psychologist under such circumstances, but 
it provides for the handling of the schools’ 
most difficult cases which in itself is sufficient 
recommendation for the plan. 


f 
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School Expenditures in Larger Cities 


ITH the tendency to cut general municipal costs, it follows, 

- too, that the allotments made for school purposes suffer a 
proportionate reduction. When the various items which go to make 
up a municipal budget are considered, the question of relative im- 
portance comes seriously into play. Among these items, there are 
those that are absolutely essential to maintenance of government 
and the safety of the constituency. 

The importance of the educational interests as a factor in the 
stability of the social order and in government there can be no 
doubt. The relative distribution of the public funds may, owing to 
local conditions or individual conceptions, vary in the several com- 
munities. Nor can there be any doubt as to the imperative demand 
for the cause of education. 

In reviewing the reduction made in the cost of city government 
it becomes evident that the school interests have been subjected to 
greater cuts than have other departments of municipal government. 
The research bureau of the National Education Association brings 
out the fact that in 1924 the schools’ share of municipal expenditures 
was 36.3 per cent but in 1933 it was reduced to 33.6 per cent. This 
applied to all cities of 30,000 population and over. 

The study here presented does not attempt to enter into the 
causes which have actuated the change. One answer probably would 
be that the public demands upon the several branches of municipal 
government were greater now than ever before and that consequently 
the expenditures for the schools are proportionately lessened. An- 
other might be that those concerned in police, fire, and sanitary 
service were more aggressive in their demands than were those who 
represented the schools. 

At any rate, it would be interesting to establish the actual facts 
in the case and determine whether one or the other of the causes 
above enumerated, or both, lie at the bottom of the proportionate 
decline in city school support. 

Whatever the answer here may be, it remains that in the alloca- 
tion of public funds designed for local administration, the schools 
must obtain their just share. Where, in the judgment of the school 
authorities, this is not done, there must be an aggressive demand 
for that support to which the cause of education is entitled. While 
such demands cannot ignore the claims of other municipal depart- 
ments and the general financial status of the municipality, they 
must nevertheless be asserted upon the basis of equity and the 
needs of the schools with a fearless and aggressive front. 


The Problem of New Schoolhouse Construction 


N MOST sections of the country, the question of schoolhousing 

is always a live one, both as to new structures and the rehabil- 
itation of old ones. Two factors are constantly at play. One is an 
ever-increasing and constantly shifting school population, and the 
other the deterioration of the older structures. Thus, the question 
of schoolhousing presents itself in the degree that one or the other 
of the two factors asserts itself. The conservatism, which has 
entered the financial operations of the average school system, has 
reduced capital investments to a minimum. In 1926, the expenditures 
for capital outlay in the school field amounted to $411,037,774, while 
in 1934 it was reduced to $101,468,000. The result has been that 
while the economies which have been introduced have caused the 
postponement of building projects, there are many instances through- 
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out the country where new or added schoolhousing has become an 
acute need. 

The volume of new school-building projects allotted federal aid 
last year, and now under various stages of progress, amounts to 
$188,000,000. The greater fraction of this sum, so far as construction 
progress is concerned, will fall into the year of 1935. Here it is 
perhaps safe to add that at least 25 per cent of the schoolhouse 
projects are locally financed and merely avail themselves of the 
federal grant of 30 per cent. 

Speaking prospectively, it develops that the National Govern- 
ment has appropriated the huge sum of $4,880,000,000 for relief and 
recovery administration. Just what proportion will go into public 
works’ projects is not clear at this time, but it is reasonable to 
assume that a liberal proportion of the total appropriation may be 
secured for schoolhouse construction. 

The nation’s school-building needs can at best be estimated on 
general terms only. A study submitted by the National Education 
Association brings the number of condemned buildings still in use 
in 18 states and 163 cities up to 5,121. Taking the country as a 
whole, based upon this statement, it may be held that the total 
figure is twice that number. 

Here it must also be mentioned that reports from the same number 
of states and cities shows that 600,000 children are attending school 
in portable, rented, or other temporary buildings. The total number 
of children housed in such structures, it is estimated, exceeds the 
one-million mark. 

The school, authorities concerned in the adequate housing of the 
school children must not only make a careful study of present and 
prospective needs, but also ascertain the financial aids at their 
command. The first consideration here is the matter of local tax 
ability to provide the need for financial support. Where this ability 
exists, federal aid will not be required. Where it does not exist, the 
offerings of the National Government should be carefully considered. 
The assumption here must be that the Federal Government will 
stand ready to extend aid on the same terms that such aid was 
extended last year. This has meant an outright grant of 30 per 
cent and adequate security in approved bonds for the other 70 
per cent. 

The experience of the past year has been that a number of school 
systems availed themselves of the 30 per cent grant and financed 
the balance themselves. In the latter case this balance could be 
negotiated in open market. The alternate course was to refuse fed- 
eral aid and thus escape complying with the code. 

At any rate, school authorities confronted with the need for more 
schoolhousing should make a careful study of just what is implied 
by federal aid and to avail themselves of such aid if in the light of 
local conditions this is deemed expedient and advisable. 


Awarding School Contracts to the Lowest Bidder 


T HAS become an accepted rule in this country that the award 

of a public contract invited upon a competitive basis must go 
to the lowest responsible bidder. Such bidder, in compliance with the 
specifications, usually accompanies his bid with a certified check as 
a guarantee, that he will provide a bond for the faithful performance 
of the contract. 

So far everything would seem to be in proper order. The assump- 
tion must be that all contractors have bid on the same thing and 
that the bond provides the necessary assurance that the service 
bargained for will be rendered. 

Experience, however, in recent years has taught that failures to 
fulfill contracts arise and that a bond is not always a sufficient 
guarantee against losses and annoyances. In the past the term 
“responsible bidder” has not always been clear or conclusive. The 
irresponsible bidder may hide behind a bond. He may be a fly-by- 
night operator, who is not equipped to carry out a contract and 
will trust to luck and the whims of fortune to see him through. 

If he fails to fulfill his bargain, the purchaser may fall back upon 
the security afforded by the bond. And what does this mean? The 
bonding company may be liable for the amount of the bid, but if 
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the contract is awarded to the next lowest bidder that is not assur- 
ance that any added costs will be covered by the bond. In other 
words, the higher figure which must be paid in case of a re-letting 
is not covered by the indemnity offered. Besides, the collapse of a 
contractor is always attended with vexatious delays and embar- 
rassments. 

Thus, public authorities have fortified themselves by placing a 
new interpretation upon the term “lowest responsible bidder,” by 
exacting a definite statement that the prospective contractor is in 
reality equipped to perform the service expected of him. 

In a midwestern city, six bids were submitted recently for a con- 
struction job. Odd as it may seem, the three lowest bidders were 
alike in their figures. It appeared for a time, that they were in 
collusion. This was, however, not the case. In complying with the 
labor code, they had arrived at a similar figure. The award went 
to the contractor who had rigidly complied with the specifications. 
These provided that the contractor must demonstrate that he is 
fully equipped with a plant and machinery and a trained organ- 
ization to carry out the bargain. In this instance the board was 
unwilling to risk the services of an interloper with only a surety 
bond to back him, and insisted upon purchasing the services of a 
reputable bidder who had a production plant, a competent staff of 
men, and a record of experience and honorable dealing. 

In the field of school equipment and supplies another factor enters. 
It is frequently considered necessary to purchase a new product 
which is somewhat in the experimental stage and®which can only 
demonstrate its value after a period of use. In such a situation a 
guarantee is the only dependable safeguard. Again the responsibility, 
the financial solidity, and the length of the contractor’s or manu- 
facturer’s record are the final safeguard of the purchaser. If the 
contractor, or manufacturer, is irresponsible, the school board will 
eventually bear the loss. For this reason the school board may well 
insist upon doing business only with the truly responsible bidder 
who is able to make good on his bargain even after he has received 
his money and has departed from the scene. To be accepted as a 
responsible bidder implies an honorable performance of a contract 
in all its essential detail. 


Teachers and Legislative Lobbying 


T IS safe to say that never before in the history of the nation 

have educators in greater numbers given attention to the subject 
of school legislation than at the present time. In every state the 
education departments, local school authorities, and teachers’ organ- 
izations are seeking to combat the difficulties which have befallen 
the school interests. The situation is being studied in all its. aspects 
and corrective measures are being urged. 

The entire effort centers upon one main objective, namely, more 
adequate support for the operation and maintenance of the public 
schools. In each of the forty-four states where the legislatures are 
meeting, a variety of legal reforms and administrative improve- 
ments based on state and local needs are planned. On the part of 
the state departments and the local administrative school officials 
interest is divided as between finding additional school funds and 
devising ways and means of using them most effectively. Thus the 
problems of enlarging local school units, eliminating unnecessary 
teacher-training institutions, equalizing funds, and even of re- 
examining long-term school programs and objectives are found in 
the legislative programs originating in state departments. The teach- 
ers’ organizations seem to be more strongly interested in getting 
more school funds so that terms may be lengthened, salary sched- 
ules re-established, and teaching loads may be reduced. With both 
school executives and teachers the matter finally centers upon the 
subject of taxation, or rather the formulation of a system of exact- 
ing tribute that shall be both equitable and adequate. 

Where the teachers have delved into the subject of taxation they 
have made the discovery that the prevailing property tax is an anti- 
quated instrument which is not equitable so far as distribution of 
the burden is concerned and that as a revenue-producing agency it 
no longer meets the demands of modern government. And they have 
also found that where the appeal goes to a legislative body for a 
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more liberal school support, there must also go an intelligent dis- 
cussion as to the methods of taxation in order to secure the needed 
revenue. They have learned that the schoolmaster who argues for 
better school support must also stand ready to discuss the problem 
in all its ramifications which means that he must demonstrate some 
familiarity with the theory of taxation. And it may be added, the 
teachers have quite fully mastered the leading principles of the 
new forms of taxation. 

There is, however, another phase to the legislative approach. It 
applies to the expediency of teachers appearing in a body before 
legislative committees, in order to make an impression upon the 
lawmakers by virtue of their numbers. There can be no objection 
to this course of procedure, provided the teaching profession 
concerns itself solely with the problems of education in an open 
and frank manner and remains free from that form of meddling 
which so frequently enters the halls of legislation, and which some- 
times degenerates into political intrigue or other extremes. 

Instead of presenting large delegations of teachers before legis- 
lative bodies to lobby for school bills, as predicted in several states, 
it would be wiser to leave such labors to the educator who under- 
stands the issues in all their ramifications and who is quite clear 
and logical as to the diplomacy and the expedients that must be 
employed. 


School-Board Pre-Election Promises 


L. HAS happened quite frequently in the past, in communities 
where boards of education are chosen by popular election, that 
the candidates have been subjected to a series of questions as to 
their position on policies governing the administration of a school 
system. It is happening more frequently now, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the taxpaying public manifests a more scrutinizing attitude 
on public expenditures than it ever has before. 

Sometimes candidates for school-board honors come forward 
with a platform of principles and policies and acquaint their con- 
stituency with their conception of what should be done in manag- 
ing the schools economically and efficiently. Promises designed to 
meet with popular approval are made. 

Then there are candidates who refuse to be publicly cross- 
examined as to what they would do or not do in case they were 
elected to membership on the board of education. They hold to the 
thought that the public must have confidence in the interest and 
concern which the candidate has for popular education. It is here 
believed that the general character, prestige, and standing of the 
candidate rather than his position on separate questions, major or 
minor, should decide the choice. 

Those who have engaged in pre-election promises have found 
themselves in an embarrassing situation when it came to the matter 
of performance. A problem may look one way from the outside and 
be quite different on the inside. The candidate may have definite 
views on the subject of school administration, and find when elected 
to office that these views are subject to modification. 

The candidates for the board of education of a community in 
Kentucky recently refused to be publicly catechized as to the 
policies they entertained. “We expect to determine a course of 
action when the task is before us,” they said. “If you have confidence 
in our honor, our loyalty, and our capabilities, vote for us. If not, 
vote against us. There are questions, which cannot be determined 
until all the facts are before us. It would be unwise to commit our- 
selves in detail on administrative policies and later on find that we 
must reverse ourselves.” This expresses the attitude that a thought- 
ful and circumspect citizen who finds himself slated as a candidate 
for a board-of-education membership is likely to take. 

It remains to be said that where pressing questions regarding the 
administration of schools occupy the public mind, a situation may 
arise in which something regarding the probable attitude of the 
candidate should be known. Unless the question is clear cut, how- 
ever, and one upon which the public is well informed a definite 
commitment would be unwise. There can be no doubt that the voter 
has a right to know whether the candidate is a progressive or a 
conservative. When he is classified on one or the other side, his 
attitude on important questions may reasonably be anticipated. 
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The Right of Dismissed Tenure Teachers 
to Appeal to the Courts 


Lee O. Garber, State Teachers’ College, Mankato, Minnesota 


Introduction 

Teacher-tenure laws have been in operation in 
a few states for a number of years, but the 
majority of such laws have been placed on the 
statutes only recently. Practically all, if not all, 
such legislation has been enacted in the past 20 or 
25 years. With the passage of this new type of 
legislation, new types of cases have come into the 
courts, namely, those brought by dismissed perma- 
nent teachers asking reinstatement. A few such 
cases were fought and decided earlier, but the 
majority of them are of comparatively recent date. 
Three questions raised in many of these cases, 
which the courts have had to act upon before 
proceeding to the rendering of a final decision, are: 
(1) May permanent teachers who have been dis- 
missed from their positions resort to the courts? 
(2) What type of action should a permanent 
teacher seeking reinstatement bring? (3) How soon 
after the cause of action arises must the dismissed 
teacher start suit? In this study an attempt will be 
made to answer these questions in the light of deci- 
sions rendered by the courts. 


When May Teachers Resort to 
the Courts? 

Most, if not all, teacher-tenure laws, in addition 
to providing for the security of the teacher, provide 
the form or method and conditions of her dismissal. 
Some of these laws also specify the conditions 
under which the teacher may resort to the courts 
after being dismissed, others do not, while still 
others are very vague. As a result, in many cases 
where dismissed teachers have called upon the 
courts to reinstate them, their rights to resort to 
the courts have been questioned. School author- 
ities in answering teachers’ complaints have fre- 
quently contended that where the statute gives to 
an administrative officer or board the right to dis- 
miss another officer or employee for cause, and 
the procedure for so doing is specified and com- 
plied with, the action of such administrative officer 
or board is final and not subject to the review of 
the courts. This contention the courts will accept 
where the officer or board has acted in good faith 
and has dismissed the teacher for a legal cause; 
but they have consistently held that they do have 
the right to review the action of such officer, or 
board, where he has acted fraudulently, or cor- 
ruptly, or where there has been an abuse of power.’ 
An Ohio court has stated this rule as follows :? 

The general rule is that, where power has been 
conferred upon an administrative officer or board to 
remove another officer, a teacher, or an appointee, for 
cause, and the procedure is provided for such removal, 
and the procedure has been followed, the finding of 
such administrative officer or board dismissing another 
officer, a teacher, or appointee is final and conclusive 
and not reviewable by the courts, either in a direct 
proceeding to reverse or by collateral attack, except 
where such administrative officer or board has acted 


in bad faith, corruptly, fraudulently, or has grossly 
abused its discretion. 


An Indiana case is also in point.* This was a case 
brought by a teacher asking the court for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the board to return her to her 
position to which she claimed a right by virtue of 
a teacher-tenure law. The law provided the causes 
and method of dismissal and stated that “the deci- 
sion of the school board shall be final.” The school 
board claimed to have complied with the law and 
contended that its action, therefore, was not sub- 
ject to the review. In ruling on this matter, the 
court said: 

If a school board dismisses a teacher for a cause 
named in the statute, such action is conclusive and is 


1Keener School Township v. Eudaly (Ind.) 175 N.E. 363; 
Kegerreis, Trustee, v. State, ex rel., 195 Ind. 589, 146 N.E. 390; 
School City of Elwood et al. v. State, ex rel, Griffin et al. (Ind.) 
180 N.E. 471; Finch v. Fractional School District, etc., 225 
Mich. 674, 196 N.W..532; Christmann v. Coleman (Ohio) 157 
N.E. 482: McCrea v. School District, 145 Pa. 550, 22 Atl. 
1040; Whitehead v. School District, 145 Pa. 418, 22 Atl. 991; 
State ex rel. Caffrey v. Supreme Court of King County, et al., 
72 Wash. 444, 130 Pac. 747. (All of these cases are not so- 
called “teacher-tenure’’ cases, but are pertinent to the point 
in issue.) 

2Christmann v. Coleman (Ohio) 157 N.E. 482. 

8School City of Elwood et al. v. State, ex rel. Griffin et al. 
(Ind.) 180 N.E. 471. 


not subject to review by the courts, unless the board 
in taking the action acted in bad faith, arbitrarily, 
corruptly, fraudulently, or in gross abuse of its dis- 
cretion. ... 

Where the statute specifically enumerates the causes 
for which a teacher may be removed or dismissed, the 
teacher cannot be removed or dismissed for any other 
cause, .. . and, where the school board in removing 
or dismissing the teacher acted outside of its juris- 
diction or power under the statute, the action of the 
board is not final, but is subject to review by the 
courts. ... 

It has also been held that a teacher may bring 
an action if the administrative officer or officers, 
whose duty it is by law to make the original deci- 
sion or review it, have erred in interpreting a 
statute.* In this connection, a New York court has 
held that, where “the petitioner’s rights are depend- 
ent upon statute, ...a wrong construction of 
such statute by the commissioner of education is 
not binding upon the courts.’ Another New York 
case has gone a step further and has declared that 
where a law gives the teacher the right to appeal 
from the decision of the board to some higher 
administrative officer, such as the commissioner of 
education, the teacher need not appeal to such 
officer but may take her case directly to the courts, 
if the question to be decided involves the inter- 
pretation of a statute.® It said: 

But where the right of a party depends upon the 
interpretation of a statute, and it is claimed that a 
school board or official has proceeded to act in viola- 
tion of an express statute and thereby the party com- 
plaining is being deprived of valuable rights, the courts 
will not be ousted of jurisdiction to determine the 
matter, notwithstanding another method of settling 
the controversy has been provided. 

In some states teacher-tenure laws specifically 
provide that teachers may not be deprived of their 
rights and remedies in the courts. Such is the case 
in California. The law of 1921 provided that boards 
of education could dismiss permanent teachers by 
filing charges against them and giving them a hear- 
ing. In addition it added: “Nothing in this act shall 
be construed in such manner as to deprive any 
teacher of his rights and remedies in a court of 
competent jurisdiction on a question of fact and 
law.” The California courts have been asked fre- 
quently to interpret this provision of the statute.® 
In one case they have done so in the following 
language : 

It would be difficult to give the provision quoted 
any meaning other than that, upon the discharge of 
a teacher for any alleged cause, he is entitled to main- 
tain an action in court to determine the truth or 
falsity of the charges preferred against -him.® 
In yet another case the court expanded upon this 
idea as follows:?° 

It follows, therefore, . . . that it was the right of 
the trial court to determine the truth or falsity of the 
charges preferred against the plaintiff by the city 
superintendent of schools and which had_ been 
previously passed upon by said board of education. 
The right on the part of the trial court was in no 
way restrained or restricted by the fact that the board 
of education had previously acted upon said charges 
and had found the same to be true, as the action of 
said board by the plain terms of the statute is ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the teacher to 
resort to a court of competent jurisdiction and there 
have determined every “question of fact and law.” 


What Action Should a Teacher Asking 
Reinstatement Bring? 

Courts, before rendering final decisions on the 

right of a permanent teacher to be reinstated are 


~ 4Levitch v. Board of Education of the City of New York, 
215 N.Y.S. 309; McCarthy v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 174 N.Y.S. 335, 106 Misc. Rep. 193; O’Connor 
v. Emerson et al., Board of Education of the City of Buffalo, 
188 N.Y.S. 236, 196 App. Div. 807. 

5Levitch v. Board of Education of the City of New York, 
215 N.Y.S. 309. 

60’Connor v. Emerson et al. Board of Education of the City 
of Buffalo, 188 N.Y.S. 236, 196 App. Div. 807. 

'California Statutes, 1921, p. 1664. 

8Alexander v. Manton Joint Union School District, 73 Cal. 
App. 252, 238 Pac. 742; Hooper v. Wickes et al., (Cal. App.) 
263 Pac. 853; Saxton v. Board of Education of Los Angeles 
City School District, 206 Cal. 758, 276 Pac. 998. 

Alexander v. Manton Joint Union School District, 73 Cal. 
App. 252, 238 Pac. 742. 

Saxton v. Board of Education of Los Angeles City School 
District, 206 Cal. 758, 276 Pac. 998. 
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often required to decide certain preliminary ques- 
tions. The courts are frequently required to rule 
on the matter of whether the teacher has brought 
the appropriate type of action. Quite often when 
a teacher brings an action asking the court to re- 
instate her in the position she feels she has been 
wrongfully deprived of, the answer of the school 
board is that the teacher has brought the wrong 
type of action. In this connection, the courts are 
practically unanimous in holding that mandamus 
is to be brought in such a case.!! A mandamus is 
the correct type of action when it is sought to 
have an unauthorized or illegal act of a municipal 
corporation corrected, prevented, or redressed. In 
this connection courts have held that mandamus is 
appropriate only when the teacher holds her posi- 
tion by virtue of statutory authority and not under 
contract.'? A California case is in point.'* Kennedy, 
the plaintiff, was a principal for over ten years in 
San Francisco, and claimed to have been dismissed 
by the board of education in violation of a statute 
which guaranteed her security in this position. She, 
therefore, brought this action in mandamus asking 
the court to restore her. The school board, in an- 
swering the complaint, contended that an action in 
mandamus was not appropriate, and that the plain- 
tiff should have brought, instead, an action for 
damages. The court answered this contention: 

It may be conceded that a right to hold the position 
of teacher in the public schools would not be a “right” 

. . if such right depended solely upon a contract with 
the board of education, and the term for which such 
position should be held were not fixed by the statute. 
But such is not the case. As we have seen, the term 
for which the respondent was entitled to hold her 
position was not fixed by any contract with the 
appellant. The duration of her term of service is fixed 
by the statute; and her removal from it was not merely 
a violation of a contract, but of an express provision 
of law forbidding such removal. Although her right to 
take the position depended upon the act of the 
appellant, the right to continue in it was preserved to 
her by the statute; and to take it from her was to 
deprive. her of a right given her by law, and to which 
she has a right to be restored by mandamus. . . . The 
object being to restore her to a right given her by 
law, mandamus is the proper remedy; and, as her 
term of service is uncertain, and depends upon the 
action of the board of education, based upon the 
causes named in the statute, her damages could not 
be ascertained with certainty, and an action for such 
damages would not be an adequate remedy. 

In this connection courts have held that an action 
in mandamus is not the appropriate remedy, and 
a writ of mandamus will not issue to a teacher 
whose rights rest upon a contract of employment 
with the board of education.’* A contrary view 
has been expressed in one case, however. A 
Georgia court held that mandamus was the proper 
remedy of a person seeking recovery on a contract 
broken by a county board of education. Thus it is 
apparent that there may be some question as to 
whether mandamus is, or is not, the appropriate 
remedy for a broken contract, but it is apparently 
settled law that such an action is proper for one 
who seeks restoration to a position held only by 
virtue of a statute. It should be noted that the 
courts will issue writs of mandamus only to those 
teachers who have been wrongfully dismissed. In 
this connection, it has been held that where dis- 
missal has resulted from the abolition of 4 position, 
mandamus will not lie to compel reinstatement.'® 
Similarly, a teacher dismissed for cause may not 
be reinstated by mandamus.’ It has also been held 


“Fairchild v. Board of Education, 107 Cal. 92, 40 Pac. 26: 
Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042; 
Saxton v. Board of Education, 206 Cal. 758, 276 Pac. 998; 
School City of Elwood et al. v. State ex rel. Griffin et al. (Ind.) 
180 N.E. 471; State ex rel. v. Cadwallader, 172 Ind. 619, 87 
N.E. 644; People ex rel. Stanley v. Van Sicler, (N.Y.) 43 Hun. 
537; Morley v. Power (Tenn.) 5 Lea 691; State ex rel. Gill 
v. Watertown, 9 Wis. 254; State ex rel. Thompson v. Board of 
Directors of City of Milwaukee et al., 179 Wis. 284, 191 
N.W. 746. 

Barthel v. Board of Education, 153 Cal. 376, 95 Pac. 892; 
Blalock v. Rideeway et al., (Cal. App.) 267 Pac. 713: Kennedy 
v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042: Saxton v. 
Board of Education, 206 Cal. 758, 276 Pac. 998: School City 
of Elwood et al. v. State ex rel. Griffin et al. (Ind.) 180 N.E. 
471; State ex rel. v. Cadwallader, 172 Ind. 619, 87 N.E. 644; 
People ex rel. Stanley v. Van Sicler, (N.Y.) 43 Hun. 537; 
Morley v. Power (Tenn.) 5 Lea 691; State ex rel. Gill v. 
Watertown, 9 Wis. 254. 

Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042. 

4Lewellen v. Smith, 49 Neb. 755, 69 N.W. 114; State ex rel. 
Sittler v. Board of Education, 18 N.M. 183, 135 Pac. 96, 49 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 62; Board of Education v. State, 100 Wis. 455, 
76 N.W. 351. 


County Board for Houston County v. Hunt, (Ga.) 116 
S.E. 900. 


Re Cusack, 174 N.Y. 136, 66 N.E. 677. 
Jordon v. Board of Education, 35 N.Y.S. 247, 14 Misc. 119. 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Children can be Educated 


Without Sacrificing Health 


Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
tent... if they knew what some school officials 
are doing to give children an education without 
sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 


educators, especially that phase of it providing 
for posturally correct and better-sight school 
seating for children. 


Parents will be grateful to school executives who 
install better-sight desks to replace obsolete 
types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 


This new type desk not only makes it natural 
and comfortable to sit posturally correct... but 
provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
read or study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 


FREE Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 
We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. With it. too, 


we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. A.S.B.3 


AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


: Fe. %) Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
= Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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TREASURE CHEST 
OF LITERATURE 


More than 1700 pages of content 


More than 400 selections 


are available in this new series of readers 
for the middle elementary grades. The 
books require no manual. The text is 


provided with ample study helps. 


The series offers a maximum of the 


best literature at a minimum cost. 


Fourth Year, one volume 
Fifth Year, one volume 


Sixth Year, one volume 


Each illustrated 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston New York Chicago Dalias 


CWS 


STATE SCHOOLBOOK PRINTING UNWISE 


“My frank opinion is that the state printing of text- 
books cannot and will not become a fact in any other 
states if the educational forces in the various states 
will inform themselves and in turn the public. The 
facts both in California and Kansas, the only two 
states that attempt to print their own textbooks (and 
neither by the way prints anything like all of them) 
point unmistakably to the conclusion that it would be 
nothing less than a tragedy for the future welfare of 
any state’s youth to inaugurate the state printing of 
its textbooks.” 

This statement was recently made by Prof. Grover 
C. Hooker, of Los Angeles, California, who has for 
some years given the subject which he discusses most 
careful study. He is frequently called upon to give 
his opinion in states where the state printing scheme 
is under discussion. When State Supt. N. D. Showalter, 
of Washington, wrote him on the subject, he made a 
reply in which he said the following: 

“The average layman, and, in fact, I suspect the 
average schoolman, does not know that the research 
work and preliminary studies which were necessary 
to bring out this one series of books cost the editors 
and publishers more than $100,000. It should be ob- 
vious that no state could possibly, nor would they if 
possible, spend this amount of money in order that 
the children of any one state might have the best edu- 
cational advantages. 

“Again studies which I and others have made show 
that some 85 per cent and above of the best textbooks 
published in America cannot be had by either the 
State of California or Kansas unless they are bought 
in the usual way directly from the publishers as all 
other states must do. This is true because with two or 
three exceptions the major book companies and others 
printing by far the majority of the best textbooks will 
not rent: their plates to any state printing its own 
textbooks. 

“The reasons for this are obvious. The publishers 
serve the entire United States as well as many other 
countries and they could not rent their plates to states 
printing their own textbooks and continue in business. 
I made a study of the textbooks being used at that 
time (1927) in the public schools of Jackson, Missis- 


Book Newr 





Atlanta 


bility. 


San Francisco 





Chicago 


sippi, and I discovered that were the state to adopt 
the plan of printing its textbooks 90 to 95 per cent of 
the best books then being used in the city schools of 
Jackson would have to be discarded because they are 
published by these major book companies which will 
not rent their plates to the states printing their own 
textbooks. 

“TI might cite many other cases but surely these are 
sufficient to prove to any person except those with 
vested interest, and who would exploit the youth of 
this nation to promote their own ends, that the state 
printing of textbooks would be an educational calam- 
ity for any state to embark upon. 

“Tt is also well known and often stated by school 
superintendents in California that the basements and 
other corners of our schools are filled with state- 
printed textbooks while these school superintendents 
ask their boards to appropriate money to buy educa- 
tional books necessary to give the youth of this state 
a well-rounded education. This leads to another con- 
clusion that when all facts are considered the state 
printing of textbooks is not only an educational failure 
but a financial failure.” 


NEW BOOKS 
Shop Projects in Electricity 


By Herbert G. Lehmann. Cloth, 190 pages, illus- 
trated. American Book Company, New York, Chicago. 

The title of this book accurately expresses its con- 
tent. It provides a series of 21 projects to be made 
out of readily available materials in the school shop, 
beginning with the simplest kind of pocket compass 
and ending with a neat one-tube radio receiver. The 
author, who is evidently a practical electrical engineer 
as well as a good teacher, has developed the series of 
articles to illustrate the most important principles of 
magnetism and of electricity, and what is more im- 
portant, has produced a series of objects which will 
interest any live boy. 

Each unit is introduced by an appropriate incident 
in the history of electrical discovery and is concluded 
with a series of explanatory questions and answers. 
The illustrations include complete dimensioned draw- 
ings. A final unit explains the theory of electricity as 
applied to batteries, magnets, arc lamps, motors, and 
radio receiving units. 

Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics 


First book. By George D. Strayer and Clifford B. 
Upton. Cloth, 500 pages, illustrated. American Book 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

This is the first of a three-book series and carries 
the pupil along to the division of simple fractions. The 
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THE LENNES 
ESSENTIALS 
“of ARITHMETIC 
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’ Arithmetic 
is Fun” 


Arithmetic is fun when pupils use the LENNES 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC— 


—A Pupil-Activity Textbook furnishing a complete 
course in arithmetic for each grade — no workbook is 
required or needed. 


LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is 
organized in such a way that the pupil advances step 
by step largely on his own initiative and responsi- 
It is, therefore, easy to teachh LENNES 
ESSENTIALS reduces failures in arithmetic to the 
minimum, develops self-confidence in the pupils, and 
makes happy children. 


Write for information about other 
PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: 
The Stanford Speller 
Essentials of Everyday English 
Art Appreciation Textbooks 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


San Francisco New York 





features of the authors’ earlier books have been care- 
fully introduced, not only in the main sections of the 
book, but also in the diagnostic tests and the general 
review and the final promotion tests. The authors 
have carefully combined real problems from child life 
with abstract exercises so that children may develop 
not only the ability to apply mathematical thought 
to their everyday life, but may develop automatic 
skills in the fundamental number combinations which 
are essential to rapid and accurate computation. The 
needs of exceptionally fast children have been taken 
care of in “starred” exercises and problems and special 
units which provide enrichment material. The check- 
ing of computations and problem-solving are syste- 
matically emphasized. 


Junior English in Action — Books I and II 
Practice Book I. By J. C. Tressler and Kathryn 


Tressler. Paper, 136 pages. Price, 40 cents. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
Practice Book II. By J. C. Tressler. Paper, 168 


pages. Price, 48 cents. 
Boston, Mass. 

These workbooks have been developed for use in 
connection with the author’s texts, but they are suffi- 
ciently self-inclusive to be used with any textbook in 
grammar. A feature is a series of mastery tests cover- 
ing the fundamental information and skills which the 
books are intended to convey. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 


Solid Geometry 


By Elizabeth B. Cowley. Cloth, 240 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.28. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

This text is a companion volume to the author’s 
Plane Geometry. It follows arrangement of books and 
theorems which have been long accepted as traditional 
in this field. The definitions, the explanations of the 
theorems, and the proofs use the best accurate mathe- 
matical technique. From this point onward, however, 
each unit departs radically from the older type of 
texts. The exercises are not of the usual abstract type, 
but are taken from modern architecture, industry, 
geography, and even from commerce. Following each 
unit there are well-considered new-type tests, a brief 
review, and an advanced optional review. The appen- 
dix includes logarithmic tables, numbered axioms, and 
a complete reference list of theorems in plane and solid 
geometry. The illustrations make clear not only inter- 
esting historical sidelights, but also important present 
uses of geometry. 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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Jase hendeniee resilient floors 
come within any schools budget 


Even such a distinctive custom-designed Sealex Floor 
as that photographed above in the lounge at Mary- 
mount College, Tarrytown, N. Y.—a floor that 
would be prohibitively priced in other materials—can 
be executed at moderate cost in Sealex Linoleum. 


Vari-colored Sealex playroom floors or modern 
gymnasium floors, sanitary and splinter-proof, with 
permanent inlaid game markers, are priced within 
the reach of any school. 


These resilient floors remain quiet underfoot, 
resistant to wear and inexpensive to maintain 
throughout many years of service. When installed 
by authorized contractors of “Bonded Floors,” Sealex 
is backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


R 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY Ww 
CODE 


SEALEX Sincleam Aoors 
ani SEALE X “Wall-Covering 
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Sealex Treadlite Tile in the restaurant at Marymount College. 
Sealex Floors are ideal for new school construction such as this, 
or for remodeling. They go down right over wood or concrete. 
Ask us for information on any school flooring problem. 
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Chanin Buiiding 


Colonial Board Company...... Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Company...... Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company........... Jersey City, N. J. 


One Grade for All Grades 


You should have the protection against wear that only 
Binders Board Covers can give, for the books you buy for all 
of your Schools, Primary, Intermediate or High. 

This long wearing, tough board is made to meet the require- 
ments of textbook binding. Its manufacture is controlled by 
specifications developed in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, after a prolonged study of the qualities which a 
good cover board must possess. 

You can be positive of obtaining the extra life which Binders 
Board will give your books if you will include this paragraph in 


all your book contracts — 


"Bindings of Binders Board made according to the Standard 
Specifications of the Binders Board Manufacturers Association”’ 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


MEMBERS 
PONIES TING 6.666 oo 66 655K a eee Millburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc....... San Francisco, Cal. 
C. H, Merten Co... wee N. Westchester, Conn. 


New York City 


Otter River Mills, Inc........... Otter River, Mass. 
Riverside Paper Mfg. Co....... Glastonbury, Conn. 
Shryock Brothers.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 








The World’s Messengers 

By Hanson Hart Webster. Cloth, 342 pages. Price, 
$1.04. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Modern communication is interestingly presented in 
this rather inclusive book for the middle grades. The 
viewpoint is that of the social-science class and the 
main objective in addition to information on modern 
means of communication is to foster an appreciation 
of invention as a means of improving social conditions 
and of the enormous influence which various forms 
of communication have and still are bringing to bear 
upon the lives of individuals, communities, and nations. 
The historical phases of the subject are especially well 
developed and the illustrations in many instances are 
as important as the text. A few of the references sug- 
gested for additional reading seem to be poorly suited 
to children in the grades. 


Algebra Workbook 

By C. R. Murphy. Paper, 72 pages. Price, 44 cents. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book provides, in 62 exercises, carefully graded 
drill material and diagnostic tests in all the significant 
topics of first-year algebra. The book rather carefully 
seeks to extend the student’s understanding of prin- 
ciples as well as to increase his ability in making auto- 
matically correct use of fundamental operations and 
of constantly recurring principles. The application of 
algebraic methods to life situations is stressed. 


Problems for School and Home Workshop 

By Louis M. Roehl. Paper, 88 pages. Published by 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The author, in this book, points out that a person 
who can use tools well, has an inexpensive means of 
enjoyment. To learn to use them weil, he says, requires 
patience, perseverance, dexterity, and accuracy. 

The book offers a series of useful problems designed 
for the junior high school and home workshop. Each 
project is suited to the ability and interest of boys 
in these grades. Among the projects listed for con- 
struction are a clothes-line reel, a kitchen stool, a 
household ladder, a tool-carrying box, a quilting-frame 
stand, a hooked-rug frame, a blackboard easel, and 
a home-workshop tool cabinet. 


Art Stories — Book IT 

By William G. Whitford, Edna B. Liek, and William 
S. Gray. Cloth, 168 pages, illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, III. 

The beauty of this book makes a strong impression 
on the adult reviewer, and a careful examination of its 
contents shows that it sets a new standard for teach- 


ing art appreciation to young children. Primarily the 
book is intended for second-grade reading classes and 
provides a series of stories, children’s experiences, 
picture studies, projects, and games which make it 
exceedingly valuable for silent reading. The children 
are led to observe and appreciate beauty in pictures 
and in their everyday environment. The creative work 
which is called for suggests direct application of the 
fundamental principles which children have observed 
in their study of color, design, home decoration, archi- 
tecture, etc. This work-type of reading provides a 
direct outlet for children’s desire to do and make 
things, and to learn about things. The integration of 
reading with art instruction and creative work, fully 
justifies the explanatory title of the series “Life-Read- 
ing Service” of which the book is a part. 


Comparative Tax Rates for 261 Cities in 1934 

By C. E. Rightor. Reprinted from The National 
Municipal Review, for December, 1934. 

This is the thirteenth annual compilation of tax 
figures prepared by the author. It presents in condensed 
form the tax rates upon property for the current year 
in 261 cities having over 30,000 population in the 
United States and Canada. 

A summary analysis of the valuations and rates for 
1930, compared with 1934, for the first ten cities in 
each of the five census groups, disclosed that the 
current year’s assessments are lower than in 1930, in 
45 of the 50 cities. In 24 of the cities, the 1934 total 
tax rate is lower than the rate for 1930. The down- 
ward trend gives rise to the thought that property 
taxes are reaching a level that will assure local gov- 
ernments of a more certain yield, with less delinquency 
occurring. 


The Thorndike — Century Junior Dictionary 

By E. L. Thorndike. Cloth bound, 970 pages. Price, 
$1.32. Published by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

This book constitutes a new approach to the dic- 
tionary idea. It is designed to provide the pupil with 
definitions readily understood by him. In other words, 
instead of addressing itself to the adult mind, as all 
dictionaries do, it provides a list of words most likely 
to come under the attention of the pupil and explains 
their meaning in language clear to child understanding. 

The author proceeds from the thought that, in or- 
der to reach the understanding of the pupil, the defini- 
tion must be literal rather than figurative, general be- 
fore being special, deal with common uses before deal- 





ing with the rare, and employ the easily understand- 
able before the difficult. 

For instance, the word address, is defined as follows: 
“(1) A speech, either spoken or written. (2) Speak to 
or write to. He will address you on the subject of 
war and peace. (3) The place to which mail is di- 
rected. Write the name and address on the letter. (4) 
Write on (an envelope or package): where it is to be 
sent. Please address this letter for me. (5) Manner in 
conversation. A salesman should be a man of pleasant 
address. (6) Skill. He showed much address in getting 
people to help him. (7) Apply (oneself). He addressed 
himself to the task of getting his lessons.” 

The dictionary contains 23,281 defined words. The 
author made his selection from words appearing most 
frequently in over ten million words of reading matter. 

Typographically the book is a model. No expense 
has been spared, apparently, to make it acceptable for 
children’s use. 


Ediphone Secretarial Course 

Paper, 150 pages. Prepared and edited by the De- 
partment of Educational Training of the Ediphone 
Division of Thomas Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

This booklet outlines a complete course of instruc- 
tion in the use of the business phonograph. It is 
clearly the work of experienced teachers in the field 
of commercial education and utilizes the best tech- 
niques of organization common to textbocks on type- 
writing. 


America Our Country 

By Smith Burnham and Theodore H. Jack. Cloth, 
652 pages, illustrated. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

These authors with the aid of the illustrator, Eunice 
Stephenson, have produced a very readable and easily 
understood history for the junior-high-school grades 
based upon modern courses of study. They have fol- 
lowed the unit system with suitable introductions, lists 
of references, projects, etc. 

Very many of the numerous illustrations are in 
colors. They tell the story almost independently of the 
text. 

Fairness to all countries, organizations, and _ indi- 
viduals seems to be the authors’ motto. But why do 
our textbook writers find it necessary to set forth the 
usual speculations about the conditions of primitive 
man without making it clear that this is only the 
condition which archeology seems to indicate and not 
necessarily the original condition? 
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to build HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
for WEAR and SERVICE 


Our Years of Experience is Your Guarantee 


of the Money Saving —Book Preserving Value 


of these Waterproof and Weatherproof Book Covers 


GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH — BUY “HOLDEN” 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








CIchool Law 


RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 


A board of education cannot overlook the labor 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act. In 
the case of Montana State Federation of Labor vs. 
School Dist. No. 1, Helena et al (7 Federal Supple- 
ment 82), the United States District Court for Mon- 
tana granted an injunction preventing the Helena 
board of education from proceeding with the erection 
of a school building, unless the labor provisions of its 
contracts were in harmony with the NIRA. 

The plaint‘ff federation brought suit as a voluntary 
association of labor unions to enjoin the school district 
from selling district bonds to the United States, and to 
prevent it from obtaining a grant, dole, or donation 
of public money; to prevent the carrying out of a wage 
scale which is less than just and reasonable or insuffi- 
cient to provide a standard of living in decency and 
comfort, contrary to the said act. It was brought out 
that contracts thus illegally made, would cause union 
and nonunion labor to accept the scale or strike, to 
their damage, and thus delay construction, in con- 
sequence of which the object of the act to promote 
public and private welfare would be defeated. 

The grant, it was inferred, would benefit labor as 
the principal thing, with the benefit to the school 
district merely an incidental thing. Its object is to 
employ labor and at wages which would afford it a 
decent and comfortable standard of living. To that end 
the loan is to the school district. It was clear that the 
latter is nothing but an agency or instrumentality em- 
ployed to effectuate the act and to attain the objective 
aforesa‘d. Like all grants it was more political and ad- 
ministrative than judicial, and though no one was ob- 
liged to accept its benefits, if they did accept they were 
subject to all of its terms. A district accepting the 
benefit and the commission wou'd be bound to per- 
form its covenant to employ labor and to pay the 
wages stipulated in the act. 

An injunction was granted provided the plaint’ffs 
submitted their claims to the Board of Labor Review 
within ten days. 


Liability of School Board 
A board of educat‘on is not liable for an accident to 
a spectator attending a football game on an athletic 
field owned by the board. In the case of Juntila vs. 








Everett School Dist. No. 24, it was shown that the 
school district owned, controlled, and operated what 
is called the Bagshaw Field in the city of Everett for 
athletic purposes. The suit was brought by William 
W. Juntila, a student attending the Everett High 
School. 

The students were required to purchase a ticket cost- 
ing $3 to aid in defraying expenses incurred in the 
furtherance of physical education. William Juntila 
paid his $3 and received a ticket admitting him to ail 
activities covered. The respondent had caused to be 
constructed on the field, bleacher seats for the accom- 
modation of spectators. On September 30, 1933, the 
student attended a football game at Bagshaw Field, 
and while upon one of the bleachers one of the guard 
rails on the backs of the seats broke and gave way, 
and as a result he fell to the ground and was injured. 

The question was whether the conduct of an athletic 
contest upon Bagshaw Field and the construction of the 
bleachers were within the power of the respondent 
school district; in other words, the question was one 
of ultra vires. The respondent school district was a 
municipal corporation or quasi-municipal corporation, 
created by the legislature, and exercised such powers 
as the legislature had granted in express words, or those 
necessarily or fairly implied in, or incident to the 
powers expressly granted, or those essential to the 
declared objects and purposes of the corporation. The 
school district had the right to acquire, by condemna- 
tion or purchase, a site suitable for recreation and for 
exerc’se of children attending the school. 

The district having the power to acquire a site for 
recreation and for exercise of the children attending its 
schools, it had the incidental power to do those things 
which made the site suitable for the purposes for which 
it was acquired. The construction of the bleacher seats 
was incident to the proper and reasonable use of Bag- 
shaw Field. The respondent, in constructing the 
bleacher seats as indicated, was acting within a power 
necessarily implied. 

The second question to be d’sposed of was whether 
the bleacher seats were an appliance. The respondent 
school district was not liable for injury to the appel- 
lant, if such injury occurred upon any apparatus or 
appliance or manual-training equipment. Athletic ap- 
paratus, appliances, and manual-training equipment are 
all things pertaining to the activities of those engaged 
in physical training or exercise, and they could have 
no reference to seats provided for mere spectators who 
assembled to view the activities upon the athletic field. 

When an independent school district uses separate 
school money to reimburse a sinking fund for the 





amount expended therefrom in the purchase of sepa- 
rate school warrants, it cannot recover from the county 
the amount of those warrants. — Board of Education 
of Muskogee vs. Board of Commissioners of Muskogee 
County, 35 Pacific reporter (2d) 453, Okla. 

A constitutional amendment was held to abrogate 
a statutory limitation as to tax levies by municipal 
subdivisions of the state, and to vest authority in the 
excise board of counties to apportion between counties, 
cities, towns, and school districts the maximum of fif- 
teen mills on the dollar until the regular apportionment 
is provided by the legislature. — Atchison, T. and S. F. 
Railway Co. vs. Excise Board of Washington County, 
35 Pacific reporter (2d) 274, Okla. 





School District Government 


Money drawn by a school superintendent for ex- 
penses incurred in attending a superintendent’s con- 
vention, a bill for which was approved in advance 
by the school committee and passed by the town 
treasurer, was held not recoverable by the town, al- 
though such expense was not a proper charge against 
the state or town school funds nor money required 
to be appropriated for specific school purposes (Me. 
revised statutes of 1919, c. 16; revised statutes of 
1930, c. 19).—IJnhabitants of Town of Farmington 
v. Miner, 175 Atlantic reporter 219 Me. 

Money paid to a school superintendent for auto- 
mobile expense, unauthorized by a statute, but ap- 
proved by the school committee, and paid by the 
town officers from the treasury, was held not recover- 
able by the town as an illegal expenditure of public 
moneys (Me. revised statutes of 1930, c. 4, § 78; c. 19, 
§ 64).— Inhabitants of the Town of Farmington v. 
Miner, 175 Atlantic reporter 219 Me. 

Money paid as rent for the offices of the school 
superintendent not located in a school building was 
held not recoverable by the town since, although 
neither the superintendent nor the school committee 
had authority to hire the outside offices, town officers’ 
payment of rent over a period of years, showed an 
implied knowledge of, and acquiescence in, the ar- 
rangement and was sufficient ratification to bind the 
town, the officers being under statutory duty to fur- 
nish suitable room for the superintendent (Priv. and 
Spec. laws of 1891, c. 206, §5).— Inhabitants of Town 
of Farmington v. Miner, 175 Atlantic reporter 219 Me. 

A school board is not regarded as a different board, 
because some of the personnel has been changed at 
election, but such a board is a continuing body. — 
King City Union High School Dist. v. Waibel, 37 
Pacific reporter (2d) 861 Calif. App. 
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structure. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE is published in three parts 


with project pads, unit tests, and teaching plans for each part. 
Suitable for one-, two- or three- semester course. 


Write our nearest office for full information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
Toronto 


Chicago 
London 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 





What Kind of General 
Business Training? » 


“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with 
clerical skill training,” says one of this country’s clearest-think- 
ing commercial educators. “The new type of junior business 
education must emphasize, instead, the Economics of Business.” 


General Business Science 


by Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw is in line with this philosophy 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE tells the student things he 
should know to equip him for the active period of his life: 


The varied means of livelihood; his obligation to the public as 
well as to himself; the need of careful planning; of finding an 
occupational place in keeping with his desires and abilities; of 
thrift; the processes of business; and his place in the business 


San Francisco 
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The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
jector and sound 
head built in one 
unit — no attach- 
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'e crease of $15,000 over the estimate of last year, which 
choc] ry I) q Nn ce? will be used for repairs and improvement of the school 


and_ taxation 


4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a tentative budget of $23,500,000 for the 
school year 1935. The budget will be financed with 
$4,100,000 from the state primary-school fund, $4,163,- 
000 from the supplemental fund, $3,000,000 from de- 
linquent tax payments, and $10,207,000 from the gen- 
eral tax rolls. 

@ Lowell, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,160,000 for the year 1935, which is an in- 
crease of $182,000 for the restoration of teachers’ 
salaries. 


4 Hartford, Conn. The school board has presented 
a budget of $3,093,940 to the city board of aldermen 
for approval. 


@ Chelsea, Mass. The school board has adopted its 
1935 budget, calling for an appropriation of $531,925, 
or an increase of $3,800 over the estimate for 1933- 
34. The largest item is $431,715 for teachers’ salaries. 


@ Nashua, N. H. The board of education has pre- 
pared a budget of $408,000 for the school year 1935. 
The budget includes an item of $27,000 for the restora- 
tion of pay cuts of teachers. 


@ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for $1,943,129 for the operation of the 
schools during 1935. 


@ Holyoke, Mass. The 1935 budget of the school 
board calls for $673,500, which is an increase of $13,- 
000 over the estimate for 1933-34. The increase has 
been attributed to payments for increased salaries and 
to an increase in maintenance costs due to higher prices 
for school suppl'es. 


@ Leominster, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $224,000 for the year 1935, which is an 
increase of $15,500 over the estimate for last year. Ap- 
proximately $9,000 of the increase will be devoted to 
the restoration of salary cuts. 


@ Lynn, Mass. The largest budget in the h’story of 
the schools was adopted by the board when it approved 
an appropriation of $1,498,048 for the year 1935. The 
budget represents an increase of $21,926 over the es- 
timate for 1933-34. 


4 Covington, Ky. The 1935 budget of the school 
board calls for $756,034. The budget represents an in- 


plant, and for meeting increases in the cost of fuel 
and teachers’ salaries. 


4 Kalamazoo, Mich. Representatives of the school 
board recently attended conferences in the city, con- 
cerning problems facing the public-school system as a 
result of a curtailed income. Under a radical program 
of economy, the operating costs of the schools have 
been cut 38.5 per cent since 1930; the salar:es paid em- 
ployees have been reduced 39.6 per cent; the cost per 
pupil for instruction purposes has been lowered from 
$112 to $63 during the past five years; and a fewer 
number of teachers have been employed even though 
the enrollment has been increased by 2,000. 


@ Salem, Mass. The mayor has approved a budget 
estimate of the school board, calling for $513,196 for 
1935, or an increase of approximately $15,000 over the 
total for 1933-34. The largest item is $398,063 for 
salaries. 


4 South Orange, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,387,649 for the school year 
1935, which is a reduction of $31,600 from the estimate 
of 1933-34. The amount to be ra‘sed by taxation is 
$1,024,685, which is a reduction of $33,373. The reduc- 
tion was accomplished by the replacement of teachers 
and supervisors at reduced salaries, and by substantial 
savings in the un‘t cost of supplies and building opera- 
tions. A saving of $300 was effected in attendance- 
officer service. 


4 Lufkin, Tex. For the first time in many years, 
the public-school system was able to complete the first 
semester of the school term without the necessity of a 
loan to meet current expenses. Up to the present time, 
the school board has not been compelled to negotiate 
a loan, and there will be a substantial balance in the 
treasury for the remainder of the school year. The fine 
financial situation has been maintained as a result of 
a pay-as-you-go plan and an effective program of 
economy in expenditures. 

4 Martins Ferry, Ohio. The school board closed the 
fiscal year 1934, with a balance of $20,000 in the 
treasury, according to a recent report of Mr. H. H. 
Riethmiller, clerk-treasurer. The total income of the 
board for the past year was $217,000, an increase of 
$35,000 over the 1933-34 income. This increase was at- 
tributed to local taxes, which were $23,000 in excess 
of the previous year’s collection, and the liquid fuel 
tax, which brought in $17,000. A decrease of $5,000 
was noted in another income, namely, tuition from 
other districts and the state. 
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4 Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. Milton C. Potter, in his 
recent annual report to the board of educat:on, showed 
that the board is facing a serious problem due to in- 
creased school enrollment and a reduced income. The 
school enrollment has increased to 3 per cent of the 
city’s total population, while the operating income of 
the schools has been reduced more than two million 
dollars. The shift of persons from industry to the 
classroom has added $1,762,000 to the annual cost of 
operating the schools. The total annual drop in school 
income through various causes has been estimated at 
$2,016,900. 

@ Lowell, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,163,152 for the school year 1935. This is 
an increase over the estimate of $1,087,615 for the 
school year 1934. The new budget provides $182,665 
for the restoration of teachers’ salaries, but all teachers 
are required to donate an equal sum to the city’s wel- 
fare department. 


@ Malden, Mass. The school board has received a 
tentative budget from the superintendent of schools, 
which calls for a total of $742,598 for the school year 
1935. 


4 Waltham, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $568,516 for the school year 1935. The new 
budget provides step-rate salary increases of $100 each 
for 55 women and 32 men. The board voted to place 
men teachers on a maximum schedule, placing the 
salary limit at $2,500. 


¢ Hudson, Ohio. The school board has voted for 
a full nine months’ school term for the next year. It 
is anticipated that approximately $10,000 additional 
revenue will be received from the sales tax which will 
aid in the financing of the school system. 


4 The School District No. 1, of Portland, Ore., has 
adopted its 1935 school budget, calling for a total 
appropriation of $5,197,275 for the year 1935-36. The 
budget provides for a fund of $3,061,828 for the school 
payroll; $55,446 for instructional supplies; $22,000 for 
other instructional costs; $412,536 for operating ex- 
penses; $11,415 for maintenance costs; and $16,200 
for outlays on buildings. The cost of general adminis- 
trative expenses was estimated at $20,025. 

The report on the tax situation showed that of a 
tax levy of $3,523,496 for the year 1934, $936,053, 
or 26.57 per cent remained uncollected on December 
31, 1934, and $936,053, or 26.57 per cent on January 
1, 1935, making the total uncollected taxes $2,683,438. 
Delinquent taxes available for collection in 1935, in 
addition to the regular levy for 1935 were estimated 
at $3,454,567. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOLMASTER 


WHICH PROVIDES 
INSTANTANEOUS 
“ONE ROOM CONTROL” 
FOR THE PRINCIPAL OF 
EVERY SCHOOL 


NO MATTER HOW LARGE 


2-Way 
SOUND 


Inter-Room 


TELEPHONE 








and PROGRAM 
SIGNAL SYSTEM 


Here is one of the most ef- 
fective educational tools ever 





devised—a three-in-one super- 
visory system which, in effect, makes a 
single room of your entire building. 


The new International Schoolmaster is a two-way sound dis- 
tribution system to which International enter-room telephone 
and program signaling systems have been added. 


All essential school operating routines are thereby centralized 
for more economical administration. Principals may now have 
all the advantages of complete personal control heretofore pos- 
sible only in one room schools. Time and expense are saved 
because of the vast amount of routine work that is eliminated. 


This new system provides the following: 


1. Personal addresses and announcements by the principal 
to one or more class rooms simultaneously. 


2. Personal observation of class room activities. 





3. Two-way conversations with teachers, either privately by 
telephone or over the sound reproducers for the benefit of the 
pupils. 


4. Reproduction of phonograph recordings for one or more 


rooms simultaneously. 


5. Reproduction of radio broadcasts for one or more rooms 
simultaneously. 


6. Automatic sounding of class room dismissal and assembly 
signals. 


This three-in-one system has been so simplified that a small 
three-wire cable does the work of nine wires ordinarily re- 
quired. The elimination of excess wiring and accessory devices 
reduces installation and maintenance costs to a minimum. 


ACHINES CORPORATION 





‘acs. BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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In constant touch 


with the whole school 


With the RCA Victor 
Sound Amplification System 


Now the principal can listen in on the class in Room C on the third 
floor—a minute later address a group of students in Room F on the 
first floor—circulate messages to the whole school without the con- 
fusion and waste of time of assembling the students in the auditorium. 
Thus he keeps his finger on the pulse of the entire school with an 
RCA Victor Sound Amplification System. 

The RCA Victor Sound Amplification System affords all these 
advantages plus radio music and news features for classes in music 
appreciation and current events—and, of course, makes all special 
broadcasts of history-making events available to the students. 

Leading educators agree that no school is modern without a sound 
amplification system. RCA Victor Sound Systems are backed by the 
world’s richest experience with sound. An RCA Victor installation 
institutes years of unfailing dependability — of clear, undistorted sound 
reproduction in every room. 

Any RCA Victor Sound System includes equipment for both visual 
and aural instruction. RCA Victor Photophone equipment for pro- 
jecting 35 mm. sound pictures is the same as that used by many of 
the country’s finest motion picture theatres. RCA Victor Centralized 
Radio systems transmit radio programs or phonograph records to any 
or all classrooms. And Victor Records offer the world’s finest music 
by the greatest artists. 

Write the RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, N. J., for com- 
plete information on RCA equipment for visual and aural instruction. 














RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. AS., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor equipment for 
visual and aural instruction. 






NAME_ 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE___ 






















HOLTZER-CABOT 
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“EQUIPPED” 






Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C. 


Throughout the United 
States thousands of ed- 
ucational institutions and 
Municipal Architect city school systems both 
Washington, Dy C. large and small have 
a Ng ay adopted Holtzer - Cabot 
Washington, D.C. Signaling equipment as 
standard. 
This, the Woodrow Wilson High School, has installed 
in addition to other signaling equipment, the new 
Holtzer-Cabot Electrical Distribution Panel for the 
science laboratory. The trouble-free dependability 
of Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm, Telephone and Pro- 
gram Clocks and Bell Systems, and the accuracy and 
convenience of the new Electrical Distribution Panel 
has justified this confidence. 





H. P. Foley Co. 
2020 Eye St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Electrical Contractors 






N. C. Wyeth 









































Learn more about Holtzer-Cabot Systems. Write Dept. 41 for full particulars. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


BOSTON 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pioneer Manufacturer of Hospital Signaling Systems 








This letter explains itself: 


**T have used 100 of your chairs for eight years and they 
are the greatest chairs that I have ever used. 


**I will request that you send me a catalog and prices 
at once, as I wish to purchase a few more. 


**The ones that I have are in perfect condition. We 
remain.”’ 


(Name and address is yours on request) 


CLARIN MEG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It 
is the mark of identifying 
outstanding qualities. 


Because of the fine working qualities of 


HYGIEIA and 


DOVERCLIFF 


these two chalk crayons have won increasing national 


approval. 


For the protection of those who wish chalks backed 
up by one hundred years of experience in chalk 


manufacture. 


We are now imprinting 


its name on each 


individual piece of HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF. 


Look for the imprint on these outstanding chalk crayons and be assured 


of chalks that make a clear white mark. 


eyes and the blackboards. 


WRITE TO DEPT N 


@ Write for free samples of these imprinted chalk crayons. 


They are easy both on the 


THE AMERICAN JIL CRAYON COMPANY 


a_i 
Praia ron 


453-553 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY. OHIO - 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS. TEXAS 
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THE NEW FUNCTION OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The place of the high school in preparing youth 
for the new social and civics problems which will 
confront the American people was pointed out, in 
a recent address by Dr. C. J. Robinson, president of 
the elementary-school board and member of the high- 
school board of trustees, of Claremont, Calif. Speak- 
ing at a “get-acquainted night” of the parents and 
high-school teachers at the Claremont High School 
Dr. Robinson said: 

“Seventy years ago, in the sixties, my father went 
to college to get instruction in elementary algebra, 
Latin, and such subjects as are now taught in the 
public high school. What was then the college curri- 
culum is now the high-school curriculum. Only a very 
small proportion of the young people of that day had 
opportunity to pursue education beyond the common 
school. We have now, however, advanced to a situ- 
ation in which all young people are offered the oppor- 
tunity, without cost to them, of getting the equiv- 
alent of the college education of two generations ago; 
and in this community almost all of our young people 
are taking advantage of that opportunity, at least in 
partial completion of the high-school course. This in- 
stitution, the public high school, may very well prove 
to be the most important social factor of the century. 
The common schools in the first century of this coun- 
try’s existence, gave us a citizenship for the most part 
literate. By the time we round out our second century, 
it seems probable that the greater part of our popula- 
tion will have their common-school literacy capped 
by high-school education, the equivalent of the college 
education of the sixties. This is a prodigious experi- 
ment in higher education, and its consequences cannot 
help but be a compelling factor in the America of the 
future. I shall not attempt to predict what is going 
to result in the political or economic life of the nation 
from this elevated level of education, but there must 
result to most individuals an enormously more inter- 
esting intellectual life, a broader outlook on the 
nation’s and on the world’s affairs, insistent demands 
for better living conditions. 

“Bearing in mind this thought of the function of 








the public high school, its great contribution to many 
millions of Americans of the present middle-aged gen- 
eration, its services to the rising generation of 
youngsters, and the prospect that in two or three 
decades more it will have produced a nation composed 
largely of citizens who have a comparatively broad 
acquaintance with history, the social sciences, litera- 
ture, and the natural sciences, it seems to me that 
this high school in Claremont, and every high school, 
each in its own community, is the most unique, the 
most astounding, the most potentially powerful institu- 
tion that we have in America. Bismarck knew, and 
Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler know that the compelling 
motivation of a nation can be molded accurately in 
two or three generations by controlled schools. God 
forbid that our schools should become the tool of 
tyrants, but the fact must not escape us that the 
America of 1976 is being molded in this decade in 
the schools of this country. 

“Let us then view this high-school plant, all now 
substantially new and safe from earthquakes of con- 
siderable intensity, not merely as a nice piece of 
architecture, or a pleasant place for our children to 
attend school and prepare themselves for college or 
for trades or business, but as a substantial part of 
this community’s contribution to the most astound- 
ing project ever attempted—a plan to build up a 
nation of 150,000,000 people not only literate, but 
educated; and not educated to a pattern predetermined 
by a tyrant, but educated to know truth, to think for 
themselves, to determine their own destiny.” 


OBJECTIVES OF COUNTY SCHOOL 
GRAM IN MORGANTOWN, WEST 
VIRGINIA 


A progressive school system needs to be constantly 
surveying and evaluating its activities. The schools of 
Monongalia county, in West Virginia, under the direc- 
tion of Supt. Floyd B. Cox, of Morgantown, have 
been operated for a year and a half under the County 
Unit of Administration. With the completion of its 
tryout period, the county board of education decided 
it was proper to outline some of the plans contem- 
plated and to begin plans for the administrative setup 
for the future. 

The objectives which the county board of educa- 
tion had in mind were: 

1. The reorganization of the subject matter and 
teaching procedure with a view of a more thorough 
mastery of the fundamentals. 

2. The improvement of the library equipment, with 
provision for a more effective and economic use. 


PRO- 





3. The study and adaptation of a school-activity 
program to local needs in line with the best thought 
on the subject. 

4. The establishment and conduct of regular faculty 
meetings. 

5. Provision for a better understanding and a more 
intelligent use and enjoyment of leisure time. 

6. Provision for a study of occupations, with a view 
of giving boys and girls an opportunity for choosing 
a vocation best suited to their abilities and particular 
needs. 

In order to note the progress made and to evaluate 
the activities of the schools, a plan has been in- 
augurated for a series of studies, to be conducted by 
the principals and teachers under the direction of the 
staff of Superintendent Cox. A total of ten com- 
mittees are engaged in the work, with a chairman in 
charge of each committee, and giving attention to the 
subjects of buildings and grounds, equipment, per- 
sonnel, curriculum, teaching materials, teaching proce- 
dure, organization and control, community relations, 
future growth, and final results. 

The administrative staff has been enlarged, with 
the employment of Mr. Walter Riddle as assistant 
superintendent in charge of high-school supervision; 
Mr. L. F. Morrison as director of night schools, 
nursery schools, adult education, and other county- 
wide community activities; and Mr. W. O. Forman 
as director of junior-high-school activities. 

The school officials are certain that the school pro- 
gram will prove a decided success, because the people 
of the county are school conscious, and because they 
demand the best educational facilities for the students 
in the schools. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE JANITOR 


Dr. Calvin Smith, district superintendent of schools 
for the Granite District Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has sent to the principals and janitors of the schools, 
a summary of the responsibilities and duties of janitors. 
The outline is based on statements made by principals 
in an attempt to learn what they consider the reason- 
able limitations of the importance of the janitor’s 
office and of his responsibility in operating and servic- 
ing the school plant and the school grounds. 

1. Importance of janitorial office. 

a) Is custodian of valuable district property. 

b) Provides for the comfort and sanitation of the 
children. Without the janitor, school could not be held. 
He would be missed more than any other school 
employee. 
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Reuben Post Halleck Hall — Louisville, Ky. 


The school illustrated here was carefully planned 
and every consideration was given to immediate as 
The equipment was a 
For the chemistry department 
the officials selected KIMBALL laboratory equip- 


They have assured their community of an 


well as future requirements. 
vital consideration. 


ment. 





Chemistry Laboratory Equipped. by KIMBALL 


Le 
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= ae 


4, ‘ hs 


KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE 
KIMBALL-CHICAGO 


installation that is highly practical and adaptable to Equipment to suit your needs is outlined in the KIMBALL catalog. For special arrange- 


changing classroom conditions. 


New England Sales Office, 715 Columbus Ave., , Boston, Mass. 


ments we shall be glad to have our engineers consult with you. No obligations. Write. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY & Chicago, Illinois 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales, 306 S. Wabash Avenue, 





c) Has great esthetic and ween inieenes on susie 
— clean, attractive, healthful rooms, clean, attractive 
toilets influence children greatly. He should be clean 
in mind and body. 

d) He safeguards children’s health— proper dust- 
ing, proper ventilation, even temperature. 

e) He influences public opinion about schools. He is 
a disseminator of information about the school. He 
should be prudent and wise in his public relations. 

f) His function is to assist the teacher to do a 
better job. 


g) Janitor can economize for the district. He should 
learn to use tools. 


2. Is responsible for operation and servicing of the 
school plant. 


a) Must have buildings comfortable in time to 
start school. 

b) Should conserve fuel and light by turning off 
heat at set interval after school; controls lights and 
turns out lights when not in use. 

c) Dusting, sweeping, scrubbing, window cleaning, 
firing of boilers, etc., are done by him. 

d) Should have a voice in selection of utensils and 
supplies. 

e) Sets housekeeping standards of the community. 

f) Makes minor repairs to desks and equipment. 
Replaces glass. 

g) Marks on the wall or dirt and loose paper on 
the premises challenge his pride. Removes writing on 
walls of building or in toilets. 

h) Must maintain uniform temperature. Must edu- 
cate teachers relative to ventilation and use of auto- 
matic controls. Sees that teachers and children are 
comfortable. 

i) Must see that drinking-water supply is ample. 

j) Is responsible to remove fire hazards. 

k) Cares for emergencies (child vomits). 

1) Uses common sense and scrubs and cleans win- 
dows when they need it. Dusts when it is needed. 
Cleans toilets when they need it. 

m) See that soap, towels, toilet paper are available. 
Keeps washbowls, urinals, and toilets clean. 

n) Consults principal to correct abuses. 

0) Janitor should take pride in his work. 

3. Responsibility for school grounds. 

a) See that grounds are orderly (under principal’s 
direction). 

b) Cares for lawns, shrubs, trees, flowers (co-oper- 
ation with principals, teachers, children). 


c) Waste, refuse, or ashes should be properly dis- 
posed of. 


4. Co-operation is picaaiiel: eben or among jani- 
tor, teacher, pupil, principal, patrons. 

a) Principals, teachers, children, patrons must con- 
sider janitor’s problems. A dust storm, muddy walks, 
stormy days, circumstances over which he has no 
control often interfere with the janitor’s work. 

b) Janitors should make teachers and children 
comfortable — not just maintain a set degree of heat. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

4 Berkley, Mich. The system of traditional grade 
and report cards has been discontinued in the public 
schools, with the new semester which opened in 
February. Instead, the teachers will merely issue mid- 
term letters to parents, informing them of the progress 
of the children in school, together with remarks on 
the children’s attitude, ability to co-operate, and work- 
ing capacity. Supt. B. B. French has inaugurated the 
new plan as a means of creating an incentive for doing 
good work, for the value of the work itself rather 
than as a reward for work above the average. 

Under the plan, each teacher will set up a certain 
amount of work which each pupil must do in order 
to complete a semester and pass to a higher grade, 
and must fit the amount of work to the capacity of 
the average student. The plan permits children to 
work at their own rate of speed in performing their 
allotted tasks. 

4 Supt. M. E. Janes, of Sunderland, Mass., in a 
recent attendance report, contends that recognition 
of national holidays by the closing of schools is in- 
sufficient so far as education is concerned. He urges 
brief programs or special attention in the regular 
school program, in recognition of these occasions. 

# Mr. Willard Beatty, president of the Progressive 
Education Association, has urged a revis‘on of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum of New York City, in order 
to place more emphasis on the study of social and 
economic problems of the present time. Dr. Beatty 
criticized the modern high school as pursuing a course 
of study devised almost half a century ago for the 
academic preparation of prospective college students. 

4 The enrollment of the public schools of Detroit, 
Mich., has reached a total of 246,616, according to H. 
J. Kaufmann, director of statistics. The figure repre- 
sents an increase of 3,164 students, or 1.2 per cent, over 
the total for a year ago. The twelfth grade showed a 
decrease in enrollment under the previous year’s figure, 
with 10,375 students, as compared with 11,183 one year 
ago. 


# New Orleans, La. At a recent conference of ad- 


New York Sales Office, 105 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





ministrative heads, called by Supt. Nicholas Bauer, the 
princ'pals of the city schools voted in favor of home- 
work for their pupils. A time schedule was adopted to 
govern the work in the various grades, from the first 
grade through the senior high school. The schedule 
provides practically no homework for the first, second, 
and third grades; from fifteen to twenty minutes a day 
for the fourth grade; not more than an hour and a 
half of work for the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades; 
and two hours’ work for senior-high-school students. 

4 Salem, Mass. Supt. G. M. Bemis has announced 
a new rule, which requires that all high-school students 
shall be recommended by their teacher and principal 
before being admitted to the summer-school courses. 
The new rule was passed to overcome a situation due 
to the fact that a few students neglected their work 
during the school year in order that they might enter 
the summer school to make up work. 

4 The high school at Mitchell, S. Dak., is offering a 
unit course of two to four weeks on the study of 
alcohol. The unit, which was prepared by the high- 
school faculty, is being tried out for the first time in 
the high school this year. The subject is being taught 
in a scientific manner, without creating prejudice either 
for or against the use of alcohol. Students are permitted 
free discussion in each class period. 

# Center, Tex. The work of the school year 1934-35 
showed a marked improvement over the 1933-34 term, 
due to an increase of 12 per cent in the teaching staff. 
While the teaching load is still heavy in certain de- 
partments, conditions are improving to such an extent 
that the schools will be back to normal by the opening 
of the new term in 1935-36. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has voted to in- 
troduce a study of Italian in the high schools, begin- 
ning with next fall. The first class will be established 
in the Westinghouse High School. 

@ Pampa, Tex. Music, band, and orchestra instruc- 
tion have become a permanent part of the school cur- 
riculum. Directors are regularly employed in the ele- 
mentary schools, as well as in the junior and senior 
high schools. 

¢ The public-school system of Kansas City, Mo., 
since December 10, 1934, has conducted an educational 
broadcasting program each Monday evening, during 
the period from 5:45 to 6 p.m., over Station WDAF. 
The educational program is intended for the informa- 
tion of the school patrons and the public. Five minutes 
of the school program is given over to an address by 
a staff or faculty member, and ten minutes to enter- 
tainment by pupils in the schools. The present schedule 
will run until March 11. 
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Saint Mary Academy Building, Monroe, Mich. Here an ADFR (Automatic Double 
Frequency Resetting) system, consisting of 83 secondary clocks, a Program Instru- 
ment and Central Control equipment, gives the entire Academy accurate time. 
D. A. BOHLEN AND Son, Architects, Detroit, Michigan. Installed July 19, 1932. 


FOR ACCURATE, “BUILT-IN” TIME— 
A TELECHRON SYSTEM 
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*‘No, Miss Hall, it isn’t necessary 
to wait for a Peabody salesman. 





Just mail in the order for pupils’ 
desks, folding chairs, and teach- | 





TELECHRON systems provide the precise, 
accurate time that is so necessary in school buildings. Correct 
time-information keeps young minds attentive to work and study 
. . . guards against interruptions that work havoc with the 


academic schedule. 


Because of Telechron precision and 
dependability, architects are specifying Telechron timekeeping 
and program systems for school buildings in all parts of the 
country. In a Telechron system no sensitive master clock is 
required. The original cost is surprisingly low and up-keep 
charges are negligible. Each clock is a sturdy, independent 
timekeeper, synchronized with the other clocks in the system by 
the regular impulses of the regular alternating light current 


supplied by almost every power company. 





We shall be pleased to supply you — at 






your request— with detailed information and assistance con- 


cerning the Telechron system best suited to your needs. Address 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
535 MAIN STREET, ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 






Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles, Calif. This school is equipped with an 
ADFR (Automatic Double Frequency Resetting) system of 55 wall clocks, a 
Program Instrument and Central Control equipment. Installed September, 1929, 









































ers’ desks.”’ 






“We need prompt service and 
Peabody carries a large stock on 
hand for just such emergencies. 
And just between you and me — 
we don’t have to worry about 





either quality or price with that 





Company.” 





Mail orders given prompt and care- 





ful attention. 


New 1935 catalogs ready for mail- 
ing upon receipt of request. 


The PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 






THE PEABODY SEATING CO. Date 
North Manchester, Ind. 






Gentlemen: Please mail your complete seating catalog. We 
are interested especially in the styles and quantities as indicated 






below: 


Stationary Desks: Movable Desks: 

















Style Quantity ' Style Quantity 
Tables: Teachers’ Desks: 
Style _. Quantity. Style Quantity 





Portable or Folding Chairs: 
Quantity 


Auditorium Chairs: 


Style .. Quantity Style 





Our order will be placed about 
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School Adm nistration 
in 


PROHIBITED LEGISLATION 
REGARDING COMMON 
SCHOOLS 


[The following concluding paragraph of Dr. C. 
E. Ackley’s valuable paper in the February issue of 
the JoURNAL was inadvertently omitted. It is repro- 
duced here because many readers will undoubtedly 
need this summary of criteria.] 

9. Criteria of Validity of Special Statutes. 
From a consideration of all these different 
topics and the court decisions pertaining to 
them certain criteria of the validity of special 
or local legislation emerge. These criteria may 
be briefly summarized, as follows: (@) Was 
the special legislation enacted prior to the 
adoption of a constitutional prohibition for- 
bidding such legislation? (b) Has the special 
act ever been properly repealed? (c) If the 
special or local legislation was accomplished by 
a classification of districts, was the districting 
(1) based on substantial distinctions instead of 
sham? (2) Is the classification flexible enough 
that other districts, by growth or changing cir- 
cumstances, may pass into any given class? And 
(3) does the classification create evidence of 
necessity for different legislation, for the general 
good, but applicable alike to all members of the 
class throughout the state? (d) Is the legislation 
provided such as could have been a special pro- 
vision in a general law? (e) Finally, and most 
significant of all, is the criterion of general wel- 
fare — does the special legislation come as an 
aid or a hindrance to the provisions of the 
general law? 


NEW TEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


Supt. Paul C. Stetson 


The board of education of Indianapolis, Ind., at 
its regular monthly meeting held on January 29, 
adopted a new ten-point educational program, pre- 
sented by Mr. Merle Sidener, newly elected pres- 
ident of the board. 

The new program for educational improvement 
will be accomplished largely through effective ad- 
ministration. This implies a definite program, in- 
volving a variety of features, with definite objec- 
tives and procedures. The program seeks to restore 
activities dropped during the depression, to restore 
salary cuts, to offer a more adequate curriculum, 
to provide a constructive housing program, to pro- 
vide for the increased needs of the library system, 
and to insure the formulation of an adequate budg- 
et for the next year. 

The principal objectives in the new program are: 

1. The continuation of a modern and comprehen- 
sive educational program, embracing sound elemen- 
tary-school training; modern secondary education 
in the junior and senior high schools; provision 
for physically and mentally handicapped children; 
adequate facilities for vocational education; and 
emphasis upon health training and the rendering 
of social service to all pupils. 

2. The completion of a revision of the course of 
study, insuring a modern curriculum. 

3. A careful and critical study of teachers’ sal- 
aries, to determine the advisability and feasibility 
of a restoration of all or part of the salary reduc- 
tions made in past years. Adequate remuneration 
is an obligation of the community to its teaching 
staff. 

4. A survey of school-building needs, looking to- 
ward a constructive housing program. There are at 
present a number of urgent building needs in the 
city school plant, among which are new elementary 
schools to house pupils now taken care of in port- 
able buildings, additions to overcrowded high 
schools, and a new building to house the school for 
crippled children. 

5. The formulation of a public-relations plan, 
through which the schools may be more adequately 


interpreted to the public. Information concerning 
the operation and management of the school sys- 
tem which will result in a better understand.ng and 
appreciation of the service rendered. The public 
has a right to know about its schools. 

6. The expansion of a program of adult educa- 
tion as rapidly as facilities permit. This is an obli- 
gation which must be met by the schools and which 
will yield large returns from the amount expended. 

7. The continuation of those policies, which in 
the past have insured the selection and retention 
of members of the teaching staff solely on the basis 
of merit. 

8. The formulation of plans through which the 
housekeeping of the schools may be still further 
improved. This includes more adequate provision 
for the maintenance of the school property, and 
the application of the merit system to the appoint- 
ment of custodians and assistants. 

9. The provision of adequate facilities for the 
increased needs of the public-library system, so 
that it may meet more effectively and adequately 
the growing demand made upon it. 

10. The formulation of a budget for the year 
1935-36, which will provide adequately for the 
needs of the schools and libraries, and for the con- 
tinuation of vigilance and care in the administra- 
tion of the budget in order to conserve the best in- 
terests of the pupils, the teachers, and the citizens. 

The program is flexible to meet varying condi- 
tions and to conform to new situations. It is based 
on underlying theories and principles, chief among 
which are: 

1. The people of the community, including the 
administrative ,staff, must exercise a large degree 
of self-government. Improvement of the educa- 
tional work must work from the ground up rather 
than from the top down. 

2. The function of the superintendent and his 
staff is to exercise leadership, to set up standards, 
and to encourage and inspire the principals, teach- 
ers, and school patrons to improve the local school 
system. 

3. Progress must be made step by step. 

4. In a democracy procedures in school admin- 
istration must be democratic. 


THE MERIDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA REFORM 


Nicholas Moseley, Ph.D., Superintendent, 


Meriden, Connecticut 


The diploma formerly used in Meriden seemed 
to the board of education unsuitable both in its 
wording and in its typography. Therefore, in the 
spring of 1934 the superintendent was instructed 
to consult with the high- 
school English faculty 
about rewording and with 
Mr. Carl Rollins of the 
Yale University Press 
about a new design. 

Mr. Rollins laid out the 
Yale diploma (in 1924) 
and the Albertus Mag- 
nus College diploma (in 
1928). He is well known 
for the number of books 
designed by him, which 
are year after year in- 
cluded in the list of the 
“Fifty Best Printed Books 
of the Year.” 

It so happened that at 
the time Mr. Rollins was 
consulted the Yale Li- 
brary had received as a 
gift from John Johnson, 
printer to the University 
of Oxford, England, an 
early type case, which had 
been given Oxford by 
Bishop John Fell (1625- 
1686). Mr. Rollins agreed 
to give a design for a 
diploma to the Meriden 
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High School if the superintendent would compose 
a suitable Latin “thank you” for Mr. Johnson. 
Because of Mr. Rollins’ interest in printing as 
a means of education and in education as a 
means of improving the quality of printing, he 
made the further condition that students in the 
printing department of the State Trade School in 
Meriden should be given the opportunity to treat 
the problem as a class project and to co-operate 
with him in design, composition, and presswork,. 
This condition was welcomed by the Trade School 
and the board of education. 

The Latin note of thanks was duly composed, 
how suitably we have yet to hear from English 
critics of American scholarship. It reads as follows: 


VNIVERSITAS YALENSIS 
IOHANNI IOHONSON 
VIRO BONO IMPRIMENDI PERITO 
VT OLIM VNIVERSITAS OXONIENSIS 
IOHANNI FELL 
VIRO REVERENDISSIMO ARTIS EIUSDEM FAUTOR 
PRO INSTRUMENTO EX OFFICINA DONATO 

GRATIAS AGIT MAXIMAS 

ANNO SALUTIS MDCCCCXXXIII 


A rough translation is, “Yale University thanks 
John Johnson, an excellent man and skilled printer, 
as the University of Oxford formerly thanked the 
Right Reverend John Fell, a patron of the art, for 
the gift of a type case.” 

Having received this Latin screed, Mr. Rollins 
visited the Meriden State Trade School and exam- 
ined all of their fonts of type. He then made a 
preliminary design, which was set by students of 
printing at the Trade School under the direction 
of the printing instructor, Mr. Frederick Malona. 
Students in the Design Department made special 
drawings of the seal of the City under the direc- 
tion of their instructor, Mr. Ernst Lohrman. Then 
came a period in which Mr. Rollins, Mr. Malona, 
and the printing students held long conferences 
and pulled many proofs. The final result is repro- 
duced here. The printers have given the following 
technical description: 

“The top borders are 34-point linotype rule, 
6-point body. The side borders are 34-point mono- 
type rule on 2-point body, mitered corners, The 
first, third, fourth, and fifth lines are 24-point 
Goudy Old Style. The words ‘Meriden High 
School’ and ‘Diploma’ 36-point Goudy Hand 
Tooled. The titles are 12-point Goudy Old Style. 
The diploma was printed on Crane’s Artificial 
Parchment #56 in E. M. Johnson’s combination 
job-black ink. A 12 by 18 Chandler and Price 
platen press, 3 roller distributor, was used. The 
stock is 14 by 17. The side and bottom margins 
are 2 inches, the top margin (to top of seal) 1 
inch.” 

The names were inserted by Harry B. Dorr of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who does the lettering for 
the diplomas at Yale and Wesleyan, in a style of 
lettering designed by him. The gold seals and the 
ribbons (in the high-school colors, red and blue) 
were put on by the clerks in the high-school office. 

The cost of printing 350 copies was $50. 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE FACULTY OF THE 


MERIDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AWARDS 


THis DIPLOMA To 


Antonia Nargaret Norgan 


WHO HAS COMPLETED THE REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


GIVEN AT MERIDEN THIS 15™ DAY OF JUNE 1934 


THE NEW MERIDEN HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA IS SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, 


AND BEAUTIFUL 
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® SEND 
FOR THIS 


FREE 
BOOK 


© 64 pages of valuable information—35 illus- 


trations—over 50 tested cleaning methods. 




















Here, in complete but concise form and profusely illustrated, is an 
invaluable book of information on cleaning, sterilizing and deodoriz- 
ing as they are being done in thousands of schools in the United States 
and Canada. Send today for this intensely practical book. 


Among the subjects discussed are suchvitally important ones as, 


Sterilizing and deodorizing showers and locker rooms 
Sanitary culinary cleaning 

Germicidal foot baths 

How to remove stains from marble 

Sanitary treatment of bathing suits 

Economical maintenance cleaning 


You will find this book of constant value. Send for it today. Simply cut 
out and mail the coupon. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


FILL IN 
COUPON 
TODAY 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, DEPT. A 
WYANDOTTE - - - MICHIGAN 


Please send at once, without cost or obligation, your book “School and 
College Cleaning.” 


NAME 
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In The “Danger Spots” Use Non-slip Terrazzo ... 































# Duchesne, Utah. Three new schoolhouses have 
been erected in Duchesne County this year, under 
FERA auspices. A fourth building is in process of 
construction, The territory was opened to settlement 
by white people in 1905 and was formerly a part of 
the Unitah Indian Reservation. 

4 Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has refused 
to change its rules governing the use of school build- 
ings by civic, political, and public organizations. A 
request had been made that these organizations be 
permitted to collect dues, receive contributions, and 
subscriptions, and take up collections at any meeting. 

4 Longview, Texas: The board of education has 
begun the construction of a stadium for the public 
schools. During the past five years, the board has spent 
approximately $400,000 for new buildings and equip- 
ment to take care of a large increase in enrollment 
due to an increase in the population of the community. 
At the present time the school plant is in good condi- 
tion and the financial situation is .excellent. 

@ Los Angeles, Calif. The initial step in the con- 
struction of the first unit of a reconstruction program 
was taken recently with the breaking of ground of the 
new Venice High School. The structure will be erected 
at a cost of $438,285. Plans have been completed for 
the erection of the Westwood Junior High School, 
at a cost of $60,000. 

4 Ashland, Ky. The contract has been awarded for 
the construction of a junior high school, at a cost of 
$132,608. The building will accommodate 600 students 
and will relieve the congestion in all of the schools. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. Severe criticism of overcrowd- 
ing in the city high schools is contained in a 333- 
page report made by a survey committee to the board 
of education. The report, which is the result of two 
years of study, charges that five of the six high schools 
are crowded beyond’ their capacity, and that the en- 
rollment has increased 128.99 per cent since 1920-21. 
The findings of the committee will be used as a guide 
in determining future school’ policies. 

4 Calumet City, Ill. The erection of a $600,000 
high school is proposed, to replace the burned Thorn- 
ton Township High School. Plans have been prepared 





ERRAZZO is becoming in- 

creasingly popular for many 
areas in modern school buildings— 
and with good cause. It is durable; 
it is economical; attractive decora- 
tive effects are possible. And in the 
“danger spots’”—on stairways and 
in areas where wet floors are likely, 
such as entrance vestibules, lava- 
tories, showers and locker rooms— 
terrazzo can be made non-slip with 
Alundum Aggregate. 


Incorporated in the surface of ter- 
razzo floors and treads in the proper 
proportion, Alundum Aggregate 
provides a safe, sure walking sur- 
face—and its non-slip effectiveness 
is not lessened by water nor wear. 


Catalog C gives full information about this 
Norton Floors product. Have you a copy? 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
T-377 


LOPES ROD! 
FLOORS 
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by Architect W. S. Hutton, of Hammond, Ind., and 
construction work will start shortly. The building will 
contain thirty classrooms, in addition to study halls, 
a library, a cafeteria, gymnasiums, and a swimming 
pool. : 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
authorized the writing of a $40,000,000 fire-insurance 
policy to cover the public-school buildings. The insur- 
ance, which is of the blanket type, replaces the former 
insurance fund, and the policies have been placed with 
companies enjoying not less than an A rating. It is 
expected that the income from the insurance fund of 
$750,000 will supply $80,000, or sufficient to cover 
the premiums on the new policy for three years. 


4 Philadelphia, Pa. A school-building program, in- 
volving an estimated cost of $3,000,000 has been 
recommended by the finance committee to the board 
of education. The program includes a new vocational 
school, two junior high schools, and additions to a 
number of schools. 


4 Racine, Wis. The board of education has taken 
steps toward the erection of an elementary- and 
junior-high-school building. The building has been 
planned to house 450 junior-high-school students and 
175 pupils in the kindergarten and first three grades 
of the elementary schools. The project is part of a 
large building program and will be financed partly 
by a bond issue and partly by a Federal Government 
grant. 


4 San Antonio, Texas. The school board has been 
notified that the way has been cleared for the im- 
mediate sale of the $950,000 school-bond issue, due to 
the fact that the state board of education has issued 
a waiver of its rights to purchase the school bonds. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used in the 
financing of a $1,390,000 school-building program for 
the city schools. The program provides for a senior 
high school, two elementary schools, and other school- 
building projects. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
voted to adopt a three-year building program, involv- 
ing an estimated cost of $5,101,427. The program which 
was presented to the city council for approval, is 
intended to relieve the unemployment situation. 


# The Kansas Janitor-Engineers’ Schools, operated 
by the Kansas State Board of Vocational Education, 
will hold their annual sessions at Wichita, from June 
3 to 7, and at Topeka, from June 10 to 14. Mr. 
Laurence Parker, of the Pittsburg State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, will be director. 


Made Permanently Safe by Alundum Aggregate 


¢ The high school at Hot Springs, S. Dak., has com- 
pleted the laying out of a quarter-mile running track 
on the athlet’c grounds. The work was accomplished 
through the co-operation of a public-spirited board of 
education and the officia's in charge of the local relief 
board. The track surrounds a level football field, which 
will be sodded and landscaped w:th native Black Hil's 
cedars and junipers. 

The high-school athletic grounds were formerly part 
of the campus of the Black Hills College. The 440-yard 
oval, with an 8-lane straightaway, 200 yards in length, 
bridges a canyon which was included in the original 
purchase of the site. 


4 Cleveland, Tenn. The board of education has 
planned a school-building program, calling for the erec- 
tion of additions to two schools, a manual-training 
shop, and the installation of a cafeteria, a home-eco- 
nomics kitchen, and a new heating plant. 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of educat’on has 
effected a saving of approximately $40,000 on the first 
six school-building projects for 1935 through the use 
of its own architects. 


4 Palestine, Tex. Construction work has been started 
on a school athletic field, to cost approximately $17,- 
000. The equipment of the field will include permanent 
stands to seat 3,000 persons, lighting equipment for 
night football, and steel fencing. The structure will be 
comp'eted ready for use on September 1, 1935. 


4 Crockett, Tex. A new football field has been laid 
out and equ pped for night games. 


4 San Antonio, Tex. The school board has approved 
plans for a projected school-building program, calling 
for an expenditure of $1,390,000. The program will be 
financed by bonds of the school district and a PWA 
grant which has already been approved. 


@ Waukesha, Wis. A ten-year bu'lding program has 
been outlined by Supt. G. O. Banting and presented 
to the board of education. The new program provides 
for the erection of a combined auditorium and gym- 
nasium for the Hadfield grade school, an add‘tion to 
the Lincoln Junior High School, an addition to the 
White Rock School, and the erection of two additional 
jun‘or high schoo!'s, one on the east side and one on 
the west side of the city. A building is also planned on 
a site owned by the board south of the city. 

Mr. Banting points out that the school debt is beng 
retired at the rate of $40,000 a year, so that by 1936, 
the debt on the senior high school will be completely 
wiped out, permitting the construct’on of new build- 
ings without an increase of taxation. 
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e for its Magnificent Reuben Post Halleck Hall 


Our congratulations to the citizens of Louisville, 
Kentucky and to architect J. Meyrick Colley who 
designed their beautiful Reuben Post Halleck Hall. 
Housing the Louisville Girls High School and the 
Louisville Junior High School, this impressive edi- 
fice is one the finest equipped secondary educa- 
tional centers in America. Naturally it is equipped 
throughout with the “Standard” Electric Time 


System. 
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THE BULLDOG STADIUM: A DEPRESSION 
IMPROVEMENT FOR COMMUNITY 
WELFARE 


Courageous planning by the administrative officials 
of the schools and hearty co-operation on the part of 
the citizens and business people of the community 
have given the city of Yoakum, Texas, a completely 
equipped community play and athletic center. Neither 
the failure of federal help nor difficulties of local 
financing could stop this improvement which grew out 
of the desire for a properly equipped center where 
al] the outdoor play and athletic activities might be 
centered and conducted under proper supervision. 

The project of the “Bulldog Stadium” named after 
the affectionate nickname given the Yoakum High- 
School football team first took tangible form as ‘an 
FERA undertaking and to give employment to local 
labor. The unwinding of the government tape, how- 
ever, failed to provide the necessary funds, where- 
upon the school board and Mr. George P. Barron, 
superintendent of schools, worked out a plan for 
locally financing the center, and the original plan was 
carried into effect. The Bulldog Stadium includes a 
complete athletic center, with a football and baseball 
field, a track, tennis courts, bleachers, and play space. 

Following the adoption of the preliminary working 
program, the school board proceeded with plans for 
obtaining the building funds, purchasing the site, and 
installing the necessary equipment, including night 
field lighting, grandstands, and fencing. The funds for 
the financing of the construction work were obtained 
by loans from the local banks and the money will be 
repaid with current school funds. 

The stadium was erected during the summer of 1934, 
and was completed and opened for the first game on 
September 21, 1934. 

The total cost of the “field” amounted to $17,000, 
of which $4,600 was expended for the site and fenc- 
ing, $2,000 for the lighting, and $1,400 for grand- 
stands. The purchase of a site used about two thirds 
of the total fund outlay, which prevented the pay- 
ment of all the improvements out of the athletic 
receipts. In less than four months after the stadium 
was completed, the athletic receipts amounted to 
approximately one half of the cost of the site, equip- 
ment, and improvements. During the athletic season 
of 1934, the gate receipts were fourteen times the 
amount collected during the previous 1933 season. 

A fine community spirit and good will were mani- 
fested throughout the operation of the project as a 
result of the co-operative efforts which developed in 
Promoting night football. A large number of those 
Participating were drawn from the ranks of business 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE STADIUM 


men, clerks, laborers, and other workers who were 
not at liberty to attend a game during the daytime. 
The entire city took an interest in the project and 
there were no evidences of bickering, fault-finding, or 
other troubles which sometimes develop in such a 
project. The athletic center is open at all times for 
general community use and is appreciated by those 
who are privileged to use and enjoy it. The school 
authorities have direct control of the field. 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION 


Final Educational Statistics for 1932 Released 


Approximately one fourth of the population of the 
United States — 30,550,000 —is enrolled in full-time 
day schools, according to the Statistical Summary of 
Education, issued February 12, 1935, by the United 
States Office of Education. Covering the years 1931- 
32, the report shows that this army of pupils is 
taught by 1,063,000 teachers. The cost of all types 
of schools, private as well as public, is nearly three 
billion dollars a year. 

The biennial statistical report reveals that elementary 
schools of the one-room type are becoming fewer, but 
secondary schools are increasing in number. 

It was estimated that in 1932 there were 232,750 
public elementary schools and 26,409 public high 
schools. There were 5,556 fewer public elementary 
schools in 1932 than in 1930 and 2,479 more public 
high schools (including junior high schools)-in 1933- 
34 than there were in 1930. 


High-School Growth 


More than 30,550,000 students were enrolled in full- 
time day schools. Of this number elementary-school 


If you are planning school modernization or con- 
struction, investigate ““Standard's” accurate time 
and dependable programming, alarm and commun- 
ication systems. Fifty years of specialization assures 
absolute satisfaction. Address your requests direct 


THE 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


IiNUTE COUNT 


enrollment was 23,570,000; secondary-school enroll- 
ment, 5,590,000; college enrollment, 1,150,000; enroll- 
ment in state and private residential schools for excep- 
tional children, 67,600; Federal Government school 
enrollment was 56,000 Indians and 4,600 natives of 
Alaska. 

In addition, enrollment in public night schools was 
1,064,000, summer enrollment was 485,500, part-time 
and continuation school enrollment was 257,000. 
Summer school or extension and _ correspondence 
courses in colleges in 1931-32 also enrolled 850,000 
students. 

It is estimated by the Office of Education that more 
than 833,000 students graduated from high school in 
1931-32 and that 138,000 completed first-degree 
courses in colleges. There were 1,900,000 living college 
graduates in 1932 and 8,100,000 high-school graduates 
had not continued their education through college. 
The statistical summary calculates that of every 1,000 
persons 21 years of age and over in 1932 about 25 
had college degrees and 109 had high-school diplomas. 


Cost Approaches Three Billion 


The 1,063,000 teachers included about 700,000 in 
elementary schools, about 250,000 in secondary schools 
and about 90,000 in colleges. 

The estimated total income for all education from 
kindergarten through college, public and _ private 
reporting to the Office of Education was $3,083,808,- 
785 ($2,459,000,000 for elementary and secondary 
education, $567,000,000 for colleges and about $58,- 
000,000 for residential schools for exceptional children). 

Including schools in Alaska and Government schools 
for Indians the expenditure for all levels of education, 
public and private, the Office of Education reveals, 
was $2.968,019,400. Of this total, elementary schools, 
$1,700,000,000; high schools, $700,000,000; colleges, 
$544,000,000. 

All publicly supported education could have been 
paid for, if each person of. voting age would have 
contributed 9 cents a day in 1932, the Office of Educa- 
tion estimates, adding that about 2 cents in addition 
would have paid for private education. The annual 
expenditure per adult for public education was $32.95 
and for private education, $7.10. 

School property was worth approximately $758,- 
000,000 more in 1931-32 than in 1929-30. The approxi- 
mate investment in educational plants was set at 
$10,000,000,000. 


4 The County School Superintendents of the State of 
Washington held their annual meeting, February 6 and 
7, in Tacoma. 











Crayon is free from the abrasive particles 
that eventually ruin any blackboard surface, 
it provides the best possible kind of insur- 


ance against costly repairs or replacements. 


Because AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC is durable as well as dustless— 
and is further protected from breakage by its 
attractive metal box. Its strong, clear, white 
marks are easy to read, easy to erase. It 


pays to insist upon “AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless.” 
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Personal. Newsok. 
Ichool Officials 


WILLIAM H. ELSON DIES IN CHICAGO 


William H. Elson, well-known schoolman and author 
of textbooks, died in a hospital in Chicago, February 
2. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Elson, who was born in Carrolltown, Ohio, 
November 22, 1856, was a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity. He began his career as a teacher in the rural 
schools of Cook County, Ind., and later filled various 
positions as county superintendent, supervisor, and 











WM. H. ELSON 
(From a photograph taken in 1906.) 


superintendent of schools. He was superintendent of 
schools at Superior, Wis., from 1895 to 1900, superin- 
tendent of schools at Grand Rapids, Mich., from 1900 
to 1906, and superintendent of schools at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from 1906 to 1912. 

Mr. Elson was noted as the originator of the techni- 
cal-high-school idea and was responsible for three such 








high schools while superintendent of schools in Cleve- 
land. 

In 1909, while superintendent in Cleveland, he pub- 
lished the first of the widely used Elson readers, which 
became known as the “modern McGuffey readers.” 
He retired from active educational work ten years 
ago, to devote all of his time to textbook publications. 
He is survived by one son, Frank Elson, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


AUGUSTUS 0. THOMAS DEAD 


On January 30, 1935, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas 
collapsed suddenly on the streets of Washington, D. 
C., and died soon thereafter. At the time of his death 
he was the secretary of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Association. He was 72 years of age. 

Dr. Thomas was a native of Mercer County, Illinois. 
He completed his education at the Western Normal 
College and Amity College in Iowa. He served as prin- 
cipal at Cambridge, Nebraska, and as superintendent 
of schools at St. Paul, Minden, and Kearney, Nebraska. 
Thereafter, he became president of the State Normal 
School at Kearney, Nebraska, and then state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. For many years, he 
served as state commissioner of schools for the State 
of Maine. 

In later years, he was prominently identified with 
the cause of education in an international way, serv- 
ing as the prime mover in the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Dr. S. V. Burtey has been elected president of the board 
of education at Lorain, Ohio. D. W. Lawrence was re-elected 
vice-president, and Err SmitH clerk. 

@ The school board at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has reorganized 
with the election of C. S. Harris as president, GERTRUDE Scott 
as vice-president, and Grorce L. Burton as clerk-treasurer. 

@ Mr. Howarp A. CaANnuHAm, 48, president of the community- 
high-school board at Virden, IIl., died on January 19, at Spring- 
field, after a long illness. 

@ Mr. Ricwarp Box, 49, president of the school board of 
Belle Plaine, Towa, died at his home on January 18, following 
a heart attack. 

@ Mr. Epwarp T. PEeNpELow has been elected to head the 
school board at Ansonia, Conn. 

@ Mr. O. F. Boerner, a member of the board of education 
of Port Washington. Wis.. for the past fifteen years. died at 
his home on December 27, 1934. Rev. H. A. Fleer has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Boerner for the remainder of the 
term. 

@ Mr. Greorce A. AsHwortH has been elected a member of 
the board of education at Mount Vernon, Ind., to succeed the 
late Mr. William Espenschied. 

@ The board of education of Memphis, Tenn.. has reorganized 
with the re-election of W. J. Prescott as president: Mr. Sura 


as vice-president; ERNEST BALL as secretary; and GILMER WINS- 
TON as treasurer. 

@ At a meeting of the Stark County Board of Education, held 
at Canton, Ohio, Mr. L. J. SmitH, county superintendent, and 
Mr. E. D. Maurice, assistant county superintendent, were re- 
elected for terms of three years each, beginning with August 1, 
1935. 

@ The board of education of Salt Lake City, Utah, has re- 
organized, with the re-election of Mr. A. E. EBERHARDT as 
president. Mr. H. W. Gustin, Mr. D. E. HamMMonp, and Mr. 
EBERHARDT were re-elected for two-year terms, and Mr. N. L. 
Morris and Mr. S. L. Briirnecs elected for terms of two years 
each. 

@ Frep W. Erickson, 41, secretary of the school board of 
Madison, Wis., died of pneumonia at a hospital on January 
18. He had served as an official of the school board for the past 
fifteen years. 

@ Mr. C. Harotp Cau rretp has been elected president of 
the board of education at San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Caulfield 
is the first citizen to become a member of the board under 
the new city charter. He was elected for a five-year term. 

@ Dr. J. Mark Smitn has been elected president of the 
school board at Chelsea, Mass. 

@ Mr. VERNON E. STENERSEN,.a member of the school board 
of Minot, N. Dak., died at his home on January 7, fol!owing 
a heart attack. Mr. Stenersen was a graduate of Fargo and 
Macalester Colleges and was a practicing attorney, 

@ Mr. Joun A. MILceR, a member of the school board of 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected president, to succeed Nathan 
P. Bloom. Witttam Hoke Camp was elected vice-president. 

@ Mr. Henry C. Davis, of Ware, Mass., has retired from 
the board of education, after a service of 60 years. The occasion 
was marked by an informal reception on January 29, which was 
attended by members of the board, the superintendent of schools, 
and friends of Mr. Davis. He was presented with a basket of 
flowers and a purse. 

@ Mr. Lewis Girrorp, a member of the school board of 
Davison, Mich., died at his home on January 24, at the age 
of 75. : 

@ Mr. Joun W. Ramey has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Russell, Ky. 

e@ Mr. G. G. ScHNeEIDeER has been elected president of the 
board of education at Newport, Ky. 

@ Mr. Guy G. Gerry has been elected president of the school 
board at Grand Junction, Colo. 

@ Mr. W. C. Bett, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Kentucky from 1928 to 1932, died from a heart attack at his 
home in Frankfort, on January 26. Mr. Bell had been a leader 
in educational work in Kentucky for more than thirty years. 
and had served as teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
schools of the state. In 1927 he was elected superintendent of 
public instruction, an office which he filled until 1932. 

@ Mr. JAmes A. Burke, formerly a principal in Spokane, 
Wash., has recently been elected superintendent of schools for 
Spokane County. Mr. Burke is well known to schoolmen in the 
Pacific Northwest through his service as secretary for the 
Inland Education Association. 

@ Mr. Joun S. RockKweE Lt has been elected a member of the 
board of education at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for — 


BLACK BOARDS, 
FURNITURE 





and SUPPLIES 


SLATEBESTOS BLACKBOARD 


For nearly thirty years Beckley-Cardy has serviced and supplied the needs of 
innumerable American Schools. Each year, larger quantities of Beckley-Cardy 
blackboards, Bulletin Boards, Window shades and School Furniture, go into 


service. In like manner orders for Beckley-Cardy School Erasers and general | 


School Supplies increase annually. Reliability, high quality and economical 
pricing are the watchwords of Beckley-Cardy’s large volume. 


A Helpful Catalog 


Beckley-Cardy Company isin a position to be of real 
service to your school or board of education. Write today 
for the new Beckley-Cardy Catalog. It is attractive, com- 
pact, and complete . . . an easy-to-read and ever-handy 
guide for wise school buying. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 








mmm 1638 INDIANA*AVE., CHICAGO — 





The New Premier No.2 


An improved model of Apsco’s famous 
Automatic Feed Sharpener — featuring 


New Steel Peneil Stop 
and 

a Rich Japanned Metal 

Strip in the Receptacle 


—or with polished metal if desired. 


You ought to see this new Premier 
it’s America’s Smartest Pencil Sharpener. 


$2.50 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
CHICAGO s ILLINOIS 
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EADING SEATWORK TEST 


color Tes 


Mary 


‘s dress 1S_——_—_ 


mary's hat (rr 
the grass ir 
Her shoes te 


Her apron 1S 


Modern education is living 
education. It has become more 
interesting, efficient — vivid! 
Take seatwork tests, for example. 
Made literally vivid—with the 
Vivid Duplicator. 

The Vivid way is practical and 
quick—and flexible. The teacher 
makes a master sheet to suit 
herself. The Vivid makes 50 to 
100 clean, uniform copies in a few 
minutes. Cost? Just a few cents 
per 100’copies. 

Furthermore, Vivid permits use 
of a variety of colors to make the 
work even more interesting. In- 
teresting teaching means effective 
teaching. 

Of course the Vivid Duplicator 
doesn’t stop at seatwork tests. It 
does wonders for homework. In- 


@ a few cents per 100 copies 


EO 





fuses it with new interest—and 
efficiency. Simplifies assign- 
ments. 

Vivid can be used in the school- 
room or at home by the teacher. 
For the latter use there is the 
small, portable Vivid Dupli- Kit 
($15.00). And for the classroom, 
there is the larger Vivid Junior 
Duplicator ($40.00)* with its 
exclusive Dupli-Pad features... 
Mail coupon below for interesting 
descriptive booklets. 


* Less discount to schools 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, 705 E. Washington Street. 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept SJ-3) 

Gentlemen: Please tell me how other schools 


have “made schocl work Vivid ” 


Name 


Address 
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ef$chocol Board News 


THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
IN ST. PAUL 


Between 750 and 800 attended the meeting of the 
Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Minnesota State 
School-Board Association, at the Hotel Lowry, St. 
Paul, February 7 and 8. This attendance was double 
that of any previous convention of the association, 
and the ballroom of the Hotel Lowry was inadequate 
to accommodate the members. Of the group, over 450 
were registered as official delegates. 

In the talks, low salaries and high taxes were 
decried. Tax money, it was argued, should be used 
for school maintenance, and not for the retiring of 
bonds before they become due, at the expense of 
teacher salaries. Additional taxes should be levied for 
the purpose of retiring bonds. 

“Equality of Opportunity” was discussed from every 
angle, and was used as an argument both for and 
against everything discussed. Inequality of opportunity 
was shown to exist, due to differences in per-capita 
wealth, length of the school term, and in the desire 
to have the best as compared with those who desire 
the cheapest. 

There was a definite desire on the part of the 
majority present to keep home rule, as opposed to any 
centralization plan such as the county unit. Advocates 
of the latter plan intimated that they did not expect 
the endorsement of the Association, but desired only 
to present the plan for study. 

Inheritance and income taxes were studied as a 
source of more income. Real-estate and ad valorem 
taxes were considered high enough, and no new taxes 
should be raised for school purposes from this source. 
The sales tax, at present a political issue in Minne- 
sota, was not considered as a source of revenue. 

Speakers on the program were: Hon. Gehan, mayor 
of St. Paul; Edgar E. Sharp of Moorhead; Floyd B. 
Moe, president of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation; Otto W. Kolshorn, president of the Minne- 
sota School-Board Association; Dr. John Gunderson 
Rockwell, commissioner of education; Senator O. J. 
Finstad of Windom, Minn., Superintendent H. H. 
Kirk of Faribault, Minn.; Harry L. Wahlstrand, chair- 
man of Educational Committee of the State House of 
Representatives; Senator A. L. Almen, chairman of 
the Educational Committee of the State Senate; Dr. 
E. E. Novak, of New Prague, Minn; Theodore Utne, 
of the State Department of Education; and Edward 
F. Flynn, general counsel for the Great Northern 
Railway. 

The nine committee chairmen of standing com- 
mittees were: 


Athletics — George Martinson, Hibbing 
Legislative — C. L. Pegelow, Bemiji 
Resolutions — Dr. Hans Johnson, Kerkhoven 
Teachers — Chas. M. Lohn, Crookston 
Constitution — Dr. E. E. Novak, New Prague 
University — A. J. Holm, Stillwater 
Rural Research — J. S. Siewart, Slayton 
Membership — R. W. Culbertson, Rochester 
Tax Revision — Otto W. Kolshorn, Red Wing 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 


Dr. E. E. Novak, President, New Prague 

C. L. Pegelow, Vice-President, Bemiji 

John E. Palmer, Secretary-Treasurer, Fergus Falls 
The Board of Directors for the following year are: 


Irving C. Pearce, St. Paul 
R. W. Culbertson, Rochester 
D. G. Fast, Mountain Lake 
J. B. Johnson, Cambridge 
Dr. H. B. Clark, St. Cloud 
J. S. Siewart, Slayton 

M. F. Gray, Hibbing 

Edgar E. Sharp, Moorhead 
Helen Baumann, Minneapolis 


The three retiring directors are: 


E. V. Wetzel, Little Falls 
Dr. Hans Johnson, Kerkhoven 
George Martinson, Hibbing 


Resolutions reported out of committee received 
almost no opposition from the floor, except where the 
chairman did not support it. 


The Resolutions 


The Association adopted resolutions, expressing its 
opposition to legislation, limiting the tax levy for 
administrative purposes based on the factors of local 
assessed valuation or the mill rate. The Association 
took a strong stand against legislation. depriving school 
boards of their present authority in administrative 
matters. and attempting to establish the same under 
any other board or public officer. The Association 
endorsed a legislative bill, appropriating $11,400,000 
for distribution among school districts on the basis of 
per-cap‘ta attendance provided the sources of revenue 
be other than the direct property tax. Bills for the 
maintenance of health service in schools, for the 
maintenance of cafeterias, for the promotion of thrift 


education, for the establishment of joint recreational 
councils, and for legalizing liability insurance were 
endorsed. 

The Committee on Athletics, in its report, called 
attention to the work of the new board of control 
and the establishment of the eligibility plan. The 
board has issued pamphlets setting forth the new 
plan, has distributed thousands of monthly bulletins, 
has sold several thousand official handbooks, basket- 
ball rule booklets, and similar material. It has 
promoted oratorical contests and other activities and 
has financed these with money earned in state basket- 
ball contests. 

The Constitutional Committee defeated a resolution, 
permitting county superintendents to become members 
of the state school-board association by the payment 
of a fee of $2, and adopted a resolution allowing life 
membership to those serving one year or more on a 
school board. 

The University Committee reported on Dr. Coff- 
man’s report to the regents, made a study of the list 
of subjects offered in the university, and commended 
the university and others for their interest in the 
education of youth. 


RURAL SCHOOL BOARDS ABOLISHED 


Alaska, through its territorial board of education, 
a year ago, abolished its rural school boards, some 65 
in number. It is interesting here to note the reasons 
which rendered this change advisable, and which read 
as follows: 

Many of the rural school boards failed to secure fuel 
on a competitive basis. They would furnish the fuel 
themselves at high prices. Some boards would report 
expenditures for repairs while the teachers reported 
that none were made. Board members often paid 
themselves exorbitant wages for labor performed. 
There were reports that members used ‘coal purchased 
for the school. 

Other shortcomings had also become evident. Boards 
would not always hire teachers, who were qualified or 
comply with the salary schedule set by the commis- 
sioner of education. A change in board members often 
meant the dismissal of excellently qualified teachers. 
School funds were frequently carried in private 
accounts. 

While the present system without rural boards has 
been operating for only a little more than one year, 
many benefits have been noted. Many people in rural 
districts have expressed themselves as believing it to 
be a more practical and economical system. 

At the time the boards were abolished, nearly all 
of the teachers had been selected, and in most places 
the fuel had been purchased. A saving of several thou- 
sand dollars was noted for the first year under the 
new setup due to the reorganized plan. The saving for 
the second year should be much more, as bids for 
fuel have been made in practically all schools. 

Another advantage under the new system is that 
it is more nearly possible to employ Alaskan teachers. 
In the past, all that could be done was for the com- 
missioner to urge the various school boards to appoint 
teachers already in Alaska. Now, since the appoint- 
ment is made with the commissioner, he can make 
sure that these appointments are made. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SCHOOL UNIT 
MOVEMENT 


The educators of Pennsylvania during 1934 applied 
themselves to the leading school problems of the state 
through the medium of a committee which made a 
study of the unit of school administration and the 
relief to be secured through the enlargement of rural 
school districts. This committee has given expression 
to its findings and recommends a county executive 
committee for all school districts under the super- 
vision of the county superintendents. The powers and 
duties are to be defined as follows: 

They shall make recommendations for the regroup- 
ing of school districts into community districts, each 
having as its nucleus a high school or a community 
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Four pivots mark every town. No human 
association is complete without all four. First, 
there is the home, that domestic center which 
for weal or woe is the moral arena of every 
pilgrim. Converging influences meet with 
magnetic force on the home from the other 
three. They are the town hall, the church, and 
the school. No man would move his family 
into a mere city of homes. Domestic salvation 
depends on the nourishing forces that emanate 
from the civic, the spiritual, and the scholastic 
centers. —S. S. Drury. 
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center, around which the larger district organization 
shall be planned. 

The executive committee is also to plan transporta- 
tion routes, prepare lists of textbooks, solicit prices 
for instructional and janitorial supplies, approve or 
disapprove the termination by local boards of con- 
tracts of all teachers, approve budgets, school sites, 
and building projects. 

The report outlines in detail the formation of com- 
munity school districts, the manner of taxation, and 
the general financial program to be adhered to. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS IN IOWA 


During the past quarter of a century, eight educa- 
tional surveys were ordered by the legislature of Iowa. 
The commissions making these surveys accompanied 
them with conclusions and recommendations, many 
of which found expression in new laws and the 
amendment of old laws. 

The legislature of 1933 created a legislative com- 
mittee whose duty it was to study the possible reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditures and make recom- 
mendations to be considered by the legislature of 1935, 
While the study made embodied the entire state gov- 
ernment it also gave special consideration to the 
public-school system. The recommendations _ here 
made embody the following: 

1. The budgetary system of the public schools 
should be integrated with the budgetary system of 
the county. 

2. The state legislature should refrain from enact- 
ing statutes governing the public-school system except 
such as concern the organization of the school system 
itself, touch the civil rights and obligations of the 
citizens, or control the taxing power. 

3. The public-school system should be placed under 
the supervision of the state board of education, which 
should have full power to make regulations not 
repugnant to laws governing the public-school sys- 
tem, and which should be authorized to appoint the 
superintendent of public instruction. The board of 
educational examiners, the board of vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation should be abolished 
and their duties transferred to the state board of edu- 
cation when the latter assumes supervision of the 
public-school system. 

4. A county should be adopted as a unit of local 
school administration. When the county has been 
adopted as a public-school administrative unit, the 
needs of the public-school system demand that coun- 
ties should be consolidated into larger units. Existing 
school districts should be abolished and the public 
schools should be locally supervised by county boards 
of education. Each county board of education should 
choose a county superintendent whose qualifications 
would be prescribed by the state board of education. 
Each county school budget should be reviewed by the 
state department of public instruction. 

5. If and when the county is adopted as the local 
unit for public-school administration and if and when 
new state revenues are provided in lieu of the general 
property tax, a state aid or equalizing fund should be 
established to be administered by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction on the basis of a minimum 
millage rate for county school support, the minimum 
standards established by the state. 

6. Teachers and other employees should be 
appointed by the county boards of education. Teach- 
ers should be appointed on probation to the teaching 
service of the state and assigned to teaching positions 
as need and fitness dictate. 

7. The minimum certificate requirements of elemen- 
tary teachers should be raised to at least one year of 
college preparation at the earliest possible date. The 
state program of teacher training should be co- 
ordinated, pre-planned, and controlled. 

8. The proceeds from new business and sales taxes 
should be used, after the expense of the offices of 
sheriffs and county attorneys have been met, to provide 
a school equalization fund. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


March 14-15. South Carolina Education Association, at Green- 
ville. Mr. J. P. Coates, secretary, Columbia, S. C. 


March 14-16. Public-School Business Officials of California, 
at San Diego. S. C. Joyner, secretary, .asadena, Calif. 


March 14-16. Southeastern Arts Association, at Charleston. 
Miss May Klutz, secretary, Concord, N. C. 


March 28-30. Alabama Education Association, at Birming- 
ham. Frank L. Grove, secretary, Montgomery. 


March 28-30. North Carolina Association of City and County 
Superintendents, at Winston-Salem. Miss Mildred English, secre- 
tary, Raleigh. 


April 1-4. Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, at Spokane, Wash. P. S. Filer, secretary, Spokane. 

April 3-6. Schoolmen’s Week, at Philadelphia, Pa. L. D. 
King, secretary, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

April 4-6. Ohio State Education Conference, at Columbus. 
W. H. Cowley, secretary, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

April ro-13. Kentucky Education Association, at Louisville. 
W. P. King, secretary, Louisville. 

April 10-13. Northcentral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. A. W. Clevenger, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

April 11-13. Georgia Educational 


Association, 
K. T. Alfreind, secretary, Macon, Ga. 


at Macon. 
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It’s News 
It’s New. 
It’s Burn-Proof, Acid-Proof 


Water-Proof...almost wear-proof 





. --FINNELL GLOSS SEAL No. 1 





; Sudden starts and stops . . . slides . . . tremendous friction, heat . . . the gym- 
| nasium floor has to “‘take”’ all these—and can take them and still look clean and 
h new if finished with GLOSS SEAL No. 1. 
: A special base, together with an exceptionally high oil content, gives 
ff GLOSS SEAL No. 1 the hardness necessary to resist rubber burning. Will not 
. soften under heat. After a game every mark can be removed leaving the floor 
ao . clean and smooth. It has remarkable ability to resist alkalis, acids, strong soaps 
, used in mopping and scrubbing. For every surface that gets unusual wear, use 
~ GLOSS SEAL No. 1. For less heavily travelled surfaces, there is FINNELL 
- GLOSS SEAL No. 2, and for surfaces needing a penetrating finish, FINNELL 
ng TRAFFIC SEAL is ideal. 
rds 
ald 
- A FULL LINE OF FLOOR WAXES, 
the 
cl FILLERS, SOAPS, ETC. 
. FINNELL Kote is a solid wax which, applied hot, penetrates through the 
so pores of the surface, sets quickly, and polishes to an extremely durable and 
um - and beautiful lustre. 
» FINNELL Aqua Wax is a bright-drying, long-wearing protective coating 
ring for those who wish a wax easily applied. Requires no buffing. Liquid Kote is 
— a liquid wax of high solid content and of superior quality. 
ra Other FINNELL products include Fulfil, for filling porous floors; Solarbrite, 
= a safe and effective soap solution; Finola, the standard scouring powder for 
nese thirty years. 
s of 
vide Modern Speed, Power . : 
hit and the ever-reliable ever-leading 
and Silence 
woof Mc The tute tre eeeomsc = FINNELL POLISHER SCRUBBER 
ornia, FINNELL is under perfect control. A child There is a FINNELL to meet the needs of a single school building or a complete sys- 
aden = a - — myth me tem. The variety of models and sizes gives the FINNELL line unequalled adaptability . . . 
under desks, benches, es, machinery, etc. ‘cal i ficient Its. FINNELL ee Z id 
mluae Just two gears, and they are extra large, made assures you economical as well as efficient results. service is nationwide. 
of heat-treated metal—sturdy and silent. Write for information. Illustrated circular of the new “100 Series’ FINNELL will be 
—_ mailed on request. Better still, arrange now for a demonstration. Address FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 803 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributors, Dustbane Products, 
—_ Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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swing gates 
don’t drag or bind 














































The Cyclone Way Gate is supported by ball 
and socket joint set in concrete. It does not hang 
on the post. Position of gate is firmly fixed and 
permanent. 


The Ordinary Way Entire weight is supported 
on gate post, tending to pull post out of alignmeni. 
Hinge collars around post liable to loosen and 
permit gate to drop to ground. 


@ A gate whose corner or bottom edge drags on the ground 
—how exasperating and temper-trying it is to have to lift 
and tug every time you wish to open or close it. 

It isn’t necessary! It won’t happen... if you get a 
Cyclone Fence with Cyclone Gates! 


This unique Cyclone method of gate suspension is only 
one of hundreds of features which protect Cyclone owners 
from repair bills and inconvenience. Actually hundreds of 
features! Features that would probably never occur to you 
unless you have read the Cyclone booklet, ‘‘Fence. . . How 
to Choose It . . . How to Use It.”’ 

GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! It will take you into the facts that 
determine fence quality. It will enable you to protect yourself in a fence 
purchase. It may save you a costly mistake. No matter how small or 


large your fence requirements are—you need this booklet before buying. 
Use coupon at once. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices, Oakland, Cal. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., Department 3181 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘‘Fence—How to Choose It... 
How to Use It.” 








Name_ 
Address 


City_ : _. State 









I am interested in fencing approximately... . 
ground property. 


yclone ey BOK 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 





. feet of E School property 0 Play- 


is not a ‘‘type”’ of fence, but is fence made exclusively 5 


by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trade-mark 
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When you Have a 


GYMSTAND 


there are 


NO 


Send ies PE catalog 
~~, 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Mass Seating Equipment 


WAYNE, PENNA. 


seats to set-up 

seats to remove 
storage space needed 
Labor, Fuss, Noise 
time Consumed 





National School Desks Have ProvenTheir W orth 


National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


No. 183 
Adjustable 
Desk 


NATIONAL R 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY WH 


Port Washington, 





Wisconsin 


Practically Indestructible 


. so they effect substantial savings 
on replacement costs. Will not break 
or corrode. Remarkable one-room test 


offer enables you to prove it at our 
risk. Mail the coupon for details and 
free sample. 





No. 49 (at left) rests flush with desk 
top. No. 48 (at right) has flange. 
Sizes to fit present holes in your desks. 


SENGBUSCH HARD RUBBER School Inkwells 
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ae WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF DEQDORANTS, FLOOR SOAPS, WAXES, DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, INSECTICIDES AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
MEET IN HARRISBURG 


The State School Directors’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a two-day session, held on February 6 and 
7, in Harrisburg, took up the problems of school 
financing, larger units of school administration, and 
retirement systems for school employees. Approximately 
2,000 members attended the sessions of the school di- 
rectors and secretaries. David A. Miller, of Allentown, 
presided. 

Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, of the New York University 
School of Education, speaking before the group, de- 
clared that “more important than boards of education 
is the size of the taxing and administrative units. I 
urge continued thinking about that problem.” Answer- 
ing the question raised by his topic, “Shall We Abolish 
Boards of Education?,”’ Dr. Dearborn said, “There has 
never been a time in my life to compare with the fears 
and panics of certain groups of taxpayers in this coun- 
try. These groups fear huge expenditures, but in too 
many instances, unreasoning fear has displaced rational 
thought. Because teaching is a public service,” he said, 
“it must have the support of the public, but school 
boards must provide equalization of educational op- 
portunity and must study the educational needs of 
their communities to improve the educational struc- 
ture so that those needs may be met. We are inclined 
to condemn systems when what really needs condemn- 
ing is individuals. It is the people, not the system, that 
is of greatest importance.” 

Governor Earle’s views on the Pennsylvania edu- 
cational problem were presented by Representative 
Harry J. Brownfield, chairman of the House Educa- 
tion Committee. These recommendations included the 
restoration of teachers’ salaries to the maximum pro- 
vided in the Edmunds act; lifting of the tax burden 
from real estate through an income tax; adequate 
emergency aid for needy school districts; creation of a 
commission to study proposals for civil service for 
teachers; and strengthening of the child-labor laws. 

The need of economy in school administration be- 
cause of the inability of the state to make prompt 
payments of state aid for the remainder of the present 
year was stressed by Dr. James N. Rule, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

“The School Employees’ Retirement System” was 
discussed by Mr. H. H. Baish, secretary of the Public 
School Employees’ Retirement Fund, who pointed out 
that since 1919, when the fund was started, its govern- 
ing board has invested more than $131,000,000 in bonds 
of the state, school boards, county governments, and 
Federal Government. Of these, $30,000,000 have ma- 
tured and been paid, and the board has had no losses. 


Dr. Herbert J. Stockton, chairman of a committee 
appointed to study the larger unit of school adminis- 
tration, presented recommendations in line with those 
urged by Dr. Dearborn, and suggested the consolida- 
tion of school districts into larger units, grouped around 
high schools or community centers. Under the pro- 
posed plan, consolidation would be voluntary and up 
to the voters after approval by the county commis- 
sioners and the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

At the session on Wednesday, Dr. Marian K. Mc- 
Kay, a member of the Governor’s Financial Survey 
Commission, addressing the group, urged the imme- 
diate revision of the state constitution. “Pennsylvania 
faces a possible deficit of more than $40,000,000 at the 
end of the biennium period in May,” he said, “and it 
is impossible to borrow for current needs.” He pointed 
out that ability to render service and not ability to 
garner votes must be the order of the new day, and 
he stressed the fact that there is needed reform for 
the reorganization, consolidation, and elimination of 
certain governmental units, including many small and 
inefficient school districts. “Interest in good govern- 
ment,” he said, “must lead to a recognition of the 
desirability of reorganizing school districts in such a 
way as to insure first-class educational facilities for 
all the people within the respective districts.” 

“Blanket Dismissal of Teachers” was discussed by 
Dr. Carmon Ross, President of the Edinboro Teachers’ 
College, who proposed a new code of ethics for school 
directors, to include employment of teachers on merit, 
support of teachers in the performance of duty, and 
dismissal only when best for the school and the com- 
munity. Dr. Ross urged the passage of legislation to 
guarantee reasonable tenure for teachers and to pro- 
vide larger units of school administration to insure 
professional leadership. 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey, of Bucknell University, dis- 
cussed the topic, “Meeting the Crisis in Education in 
Democratic Institutions,” pointing out that mass con- 
trol in politics and the industrial revolution have led 
the country close to catastrophe and chaos. Mr. David 
A. Miller, of Allentown, urged increased membership 
fees, a paid secretary, and a monthly magazine. Dr. 
Marjorie O. Batchelor, of Palmerton, urged the school 
directors to promote a campaign for a more eareful 
supervision of the health of school children in order 
to reduce the dangers of tuberculosis. 

The annual banquet, in the Penn-Harris Hotel, in 
the evening, was addressed by Rev. John Logan Davis, 
of New York City. 

The association adopted resolutions, calling for clean 
motion pictures, and opposing legislation to permit 
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school districts to exonerate penalties on delinquent 
real-estate taxes. The question of restoring teachers’ 
salaries to the maximum provided in the teachers’ 
salary act was held over, pending action by the direc- 
tors at a later meeting. 

The association elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Warren Marshall, 
Swarthmore; first vice-president, Mr. C. K. Patterson, 
Turtle Creek; second vice-president, Dr. Wm. K. 
McBride, Harrisburg; third vice-president, Mr. J. 
Foster Meck, Altoona; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
Dickinson, Harrisburg. Directors appointed for the 
year include Herbert Stockton, Johnstown; Chester 
H. Gross, Manchester; Chas. R. Rasel, East Mc- 
Keesport; Dr. W. A. Roberts, Newton; and Mrs. 
Maude Trescher, Jeannette. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


4 The Rockford, Ill., board of education has issued 
through Supt. Frank A. Jensen, an informational 
report to the parents of the community. Last year, 
the school year was cut from 40 to 36 weeks, while 
the teachers’ salaries were reduced 28.5 per cent below 
the schedule. For 1935-36, the anticipated school year 
will be 40 weeks, and the salaries will be restored to 
90 per cent of the former salary schedule. 

The report also shows just where the school dollar 
goes. The figures deal with administration, co-ordinate 
activities, auxiliary agencies, fixed charges, operation, 
maintenance, capital outlay, and debt service. 

4 Washington, D. C. Supt. F. W. Ballou recently 
presented to the district board of education its 1935 
school budget, calling for a total of $12,193,154 for 
the school year 1935-36. The budget provides for the 
restoration of salaries and for full-time pay for pro- 
rated positions. 


¢ Montclair, N. J. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,120,571 for the school year 1935, which 
is $8,639 below the estimate for the last year. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has indicated 
that it will arrange no more loans and that it will 
operate the schools on the pay-as-you-go plan. All 
efforts during the next school year will be concen- 
trated on the payment of present debts. The board 
will continue its present financing form of issuing 
warrants to be redeemed later, because of the fact 
that $2,467,193, levied for 1935, has not been collected. 

4 Girard, Ohio. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $202,504 for the school year 1935, which 
is an increase of $15,000 over the estimate for 1934— 
35. The board anticipates an 80 per cent tax collec- 
tion, which will reduce the school revenue to $181,370. 
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a school room is dangerous. 
Leading educators and archi- 
tects have long since aban- 
doned hand methods of clean- 
New schools are install- 
ing the Spencer Central Vac- 
uum System—while schools 
already 
from hand methods to the 
Spencer Portable. 


It is built to last, is easily 
moved, can be operated by 
one man and has a powerful 
vacuum and volume of air at 
the tool end. It cleans floors, 


walls, furniture and decora- 


We would be glad to try one 
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SANI-DRI 


Provides 
“Washroom Control” 


SANI-DRI, the electric drier, gives a controlled 


drying service at controlled low cost. 


It provides control of washroom cleanliness for 
there is no towel-litter where SANI-DRI is 
It is continuously dependable—ready 
for use all the time, and that means an all-day 
service with better control of sanitation. Fur- 
thermore, where SANI-DRI is installed drying 


service costs are but 15% to 20% of old dry- 
ing methods. 


Send for booklet showing representative installations 


Manufactured by 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


335 BOARD 
ILLINOIS 


Also producers of food and drink equipment; cook-ware; coal stokers; high grade iron, semi-steel; 
brass and aluminum castings; machine work; plating and porcelain enameling. 











PUBLICATIONS 


The Budget of the Parish School Board 

By John M. Foote. Paper, 36 pages. Issued by the State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

This bulletin aims to bring to the attention of parish school- 
board members and superintendents of education, the law con- 
cerning school-board budgets and to illustrate the differences 
between a satisfactory budget and one which is unsatisfactory. 
The pamphlet takes up budget procedure, the principal features 
of a budget, and shows examples of good budgets. 


Salary Schedules for Teachers, 1934-35, in Cities Over 100,000 

Population. Circular No. 11, November, 1934. Price, 50 
cents. Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Washington, 
DD. ¢. 

This latest circular of the research division of the National 
Education Association offers helpful information on existing 
practices in large cities regarding teachers’ salaries. The circular 
presents schedules of 60 cities, showing minimum salaries, num- 
ber and amount of increments, and maximum and supermaximum 
salaries for major teaching classifications. The circular presents 
an extensive table, giving the minimum, maximum, and super- 
maximum salaries of elementary and high-school teachers, kin- 
dergarten teachers, vocational teachers, and teachers of handi- 
capped pupils. 

Uniform Financial Accounting for Iowa School Districts 

By R. C. Williams. Paper, 62 pages. Published by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines. 

The pamphlet outlines the procedure which has been estab- 
lished for those responsible for the financial management of the 
Iowa public schools. Records and procedures have been set up 
which are intended to meet the needs of an adequate accounting 
system in a very simple and direct manner. The material includes 
information on the making and recording of disbursements, the 
codification of receipts, payroll procedure, the making of the 
annual report, the recording of group expenditures, the com- 
piling of cost summaries by departments, and the recording of 
operating costs of buildings. 


My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford 

By Maud Howe Ellict. Cloth, 332 pp., illustrated. Price 
$2.50. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This is a biography of that well-known author of The White 
Sister and In the Palace of the King, based for the most part 
on correspondence. 


The Nation’s Scheol-Building Needs 

Paper, 34 pages. Price, 25 cents. Bulletin No. 1, January, 
1935, of the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The resumption of school-building activities during the re- 
construction period is of interest both from the standpoint of 
educational recovery and from that of general economic recovery. 
Labor and materials used in building construction have a direct 
influence on economic conditions, varying with the amount of 
building to be done. At this time the best available information 
is needed respecting existing facilities in order that sound policies 
may be adopted. 

The present bulletin brings together important information 
on the present status of school buildings. It gives a general 
overview of the housing situation, evaluates recent trends in 
construction, and summarizes the data available with respect 


to building needs. It shows that there is a growing shortage of 
school space and that only a determined promotion of well- 
thought-out local programs and state programs will prevent a 
serious situation. 

Electrical Trouble Shooting 

By A. H. Packer. Leatherette, 602 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$4. A. H. Packer, 8115 Harper Ave., Chicago, III. 

The electrical phases of both automobiles and airplanes are 
discussed in a simple manner. The book may be used for self- 
instruction, or as a text. Questions and problems are given, and 
there is an ample statement of the principles involved in ignition 
systems, battery systems, magnetos, generators, and motors. 
Supervision Exercised by States Over Privately Controlled 

Higher Institutions 

By John H. McNeely. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Bulletin No. 8, 1934, of the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

An important question in the field of higher education is the 
relationship of the state to privately controlled colleges and 
universities. It is well known that the policies of the several 
states vary widely in the discharge of this responsibility. 

In about one half of the states the statutes provide little or 
no supervision over these institutions. In the states where super- 
vision of some type has been established, the laws are apparently 
designed to require the institutions to maintain a minimum 
quality of higher education. It has been disclosed that in 
nearly all the states where the supervision is limited in scope, 
special reservations of power to alter or to revoke charters, or 
to regu'ate the institutions have been made in state constitutions 
or statutes. It is also indicated that all states exercise special 
supervision over teacher-training work in the privately controlled 
institutions where the graduates are to receive state teachers’ 
certificates. 


The Improvement of the Insurance Program in Local School 
Districts 


By N. E. Viles. Paper, 102 pages. Published by the Author 
at Jefferson City, Mo. 

An extremely important study, showing that the insurance 
program begins with the planning of school buildings and con- 
tinues during the life of the structure. While the study is based 
on conditions in Missouri, the point of view is so broad and 
the problems discussed are so basic that the booklet ought to 
be in the hands of every school-board secretary and every 
officer charged with the placing of school insurance. The author 
who is director of school-building service in the Missouri State 
Department of Public Instruction, has an administrative point 
of view and is anything but categorical and academic in his 
discussion. He takes up the general problem of securing protec- 
tion through insurance, the nature of fire losses, the nature of 
ordinary fire hazards, the effects of fire hazards on insurance 
costs, and the general problems of administering the insurance 
problem in local school districts. He is quite clear that the 
problem differs in communities of various sizes, and that there 
can be no single policy which is adaptable to all communities. 
Fundamentally, the problem is to secure adequate protection, to 
simplify the mechanics of placing and recording insurance to a 
minimum, to insure at the lowest possible cost, and to co-operate 
with the fire-fighting agencies and with the insurance companies 
so that the fire hazards and the insurance penalties arising there- 
from shall be reduced to a minimum. 


The 1935 Legislative Programs of State Education Associations 

A report of the research division of the National Education 
Association, issued in January, 1935. 

The report reproduces the legislative programs of 28 state 
education associations, which have appeared recently in their 
official journals. The programs largely concentrate attention upon 
the immediate legislative issues of 1935, and the recommenda- 
tions often take the form of definite legislative proposals. Other 
phases of the programs, more general in nature, look forward 
to a longer period of planning, co-operative effort and the de- 
velopment of favorable public opinion. Salary problems are 
emphasized. 


Information on School-Plant Insurance Premiums and School- 
Property Losses in Ohio for 1932 and 1933 


Compiled by Dr. T. C. Holy, for the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. This is the third 
report on school-plant insurance in Ohio, prepared under Dr. 
Holy’s direction. While the report holds strictly to facts, it 
shows that during the four-year period from 1930-33, inclusive, 
the schools of Ohio paid out $1,755,174 in premiums, and _ re- 
ceived $115,965 for the payment of losses. The actual return 
to the school was therefore 6.6 per cent of the premiums ac- 
tually paid. In the present study, Dr. Holy not only shows that 
insurance is exorbitant in cost, but he also makes clear that the 
establishment of a state school insurance would not affect the 
business of fire-insurance companies seriously. During the four- 
year period, the school-insurance premiums amounted to 1.47 
per cent of the total insurance premiums paid to stock fire- 
insurance companies for Ohio business. 


Teachers of the Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
of Iowa 


Prepared by R. C. Williams, director of research. Paper, 36 
pages. Published by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

A report of a study of the teaching personnel of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state, conducted under the 
direction of Dr. E. T. Peterson and Dr. E. F. Lindquist of the 
College of Education of the State University, assisted by the 
graduate students of the institution. The study takes up train- 
ing, certification, experience, tenure, salaries, and migration of 
teachers. The report showed that there was a total of 25,842 
teaching positions in the elementary and secondary schools for 
the school year 1928-29. 

The report shows that 54 per cent of the teaching personnel 
of the state possess some form of state certificate, while 29 
per cent have county certificates, the balance being normal- 
training high-school certificates. Nearly one half of the rural 
teachers hold county certificates and 39 per cent have high- 
school normal-training certificates, and one out of eight hold a 
state certificate. One fourth of the city elementary teachers 
have uniform county certificates, 90 per cent of which are of 
first grade. More than two thirds of the total have state certifi- 
cates. But 6 per cent of the city elementary teachers hold a 
normal-training high-school certificate. Three fourths of the 
iunior-high-school teachers hold state certificates and one fourth 
have county certificates. Ninety-three per cent of the senior- 
high-school teachers have state certificates, and nearly 5 per 
cent of those teaching in these schools have special county 
certificates. 
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TODAY’S MOST MODERN METHOD 
As inexpensive as it is quick and thorough, KLEMM’S is an old 
favorite} with schools, large and small. Beats sand paper, acids, 
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Your graduating class still has time to get out a really worth while school 
annual—at a cost that will interest you—including pictures of the class activi- 


ties, prominent athletes, outstanding students and social lights, ete. 











Forget any price you ever received on school annuals because 


The WELCH NEW PROCESS 
is so low in price that any class can afford to have one. 


Gather your photos and material together—send them to us and we will surprise you with an offer 
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The Right to Play in 


It is the child’s inalienable right not 
only to play, but to play in safety, and 
it is the school authorities’ responsibil- 
ity to provide for that safety. Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence is the ideal enclosure 
for schoolyards, playgrounds and swim- 
ming pools. Not only is it neat and 
orderly: it is sturdy, well-made and long 
lasting. A representative of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. will gladly furnish an estimate 


of the cost of fencing any property. 
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Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 


lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
« ae the 3/4, ton and the 11,-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 








Personal News oft 
ef uperintendentse 


MR. WALLS PROMOTED 


Mr. W. A. Walls, superintendent of schools at Kent, 
Ohio, has been appointed state relief administrator for 
Ohio to succeed Maj. Frank D. Henderson. Mr. Walls, 
who has made an exceptional success in the adminis- 
tration of city schools in Ohio, has been charged with 
the heavy duty of reorganizing the relief setups in 
various counties of the state. 

In addition to his work as educational adminis- 
trator, Mr. Walls has for many years taken an active 
interest in social and relief work. He is a graduate 
of Mount Union College and holds a master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and a 
doctor of philosophy degree from Western Reserve. 
Under Mr. Walls’s direction, the schools of Kent have 
come through the depression in excellent financial 
condition and have suffered a minimum reduction in 
educational service. 


PERSONAL BREVITIES 

@ Mr. Cuester A. Moopy, of Arlington, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Concord, N. H. He succeeds 
the late L. J. Rundlett. 

e Supt. C. H. Moore, of Clarksville, Tenn., has been elected 
president of the Tennessee Education Association. 

@ Supt. Jutitus WINDEN, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Mr. G. T. Ont has been re-elected as president of the board 
of education at Youngstown, Ohio. 

@ Miss Ciara Dick has been re-elected president of the 
school board of Mansfield, Ohio. 

e@ Supt. W. R. Davis, of Superior, Wis., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term, beginning with July 1. 

@ Mr. B. B. Coss, superintendent of schools at Waco, Tex., 
has been appointed as executive secretary of the Texas Teachers’ 
Association. 

@ Supt. H. B. Goucu, of St. Cloud, Minn., has been re-elected 
for a fifth term. 

@ Supr. L. W. Hartsrievp, of Hillsboro, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. Rosert ALLEN Haicut, for 38 years superintendent of 
schools at Alton, Ill., died at a hospital on January 16, at the 
age of 84. He had been retired since 1918. 

@ Mr. T. A. ReEYNe ps, superintendent of schools at Sheffield, 
Tll., has resigned in order to accept the position of Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction at Springfield. 

e@ Mr. R. H. White has assumed the duties of assistant su- 
perintendent of schools of Caddo Parish, Shreveport, La. 





@ Supt. W. C. BLANKENSHIP, of Big Springs, Tex., has been 
re-elected for his eighth term. 

@ Supt. W. F. Sioan, of Spearfish, S. Dak., was recently 
elected president of the alumni chapter of Phi Delta Kappa of 
the state. Superintendent Sloan is one of the oldest members 
of the chapter in the state, and has given long and faithful 
service to the cause of education in the smaller school systems. 
He has been a school superintendent in the state for the past 
25 years. During that time, he has planned and supervised the 
erection of new school buildings in four communities, and in 
each place raised the educational system to a new high level. 

@ Mr. Joun W. SPANGLER, principal of the high school at 
Kent, Ohio, has been appointed acting superintendent of schoo's 
for the balance of the school term, succeeding Mr. W. A. 
Wal's, who has become relief administrator for Ohio. 

e@ B. L. Hassett, of Jacksboro, Tenn., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Clarksville. 

@ Mr. Z. M. Situ, superintendent of schools at Greenfie'd, 
Ind., has been appointed a member of the legislative committee 
of the Indiana Cities and Towns Superintendents’ Association. 

@ Mr. Hersert Hartrorp, of Worthington, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mexico, Mo. 

@ Mr. Cart M. Gevers, principal of the North Junior High 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn., has been awarded the citation of 
the Silver Beaver, given by the Boy Scouts of America for dis- 
tinguished service to boyhood. 

@ Mr. Orro F. KEELER, superintendent of schools at Marshall, 
Ill., has been appointed Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Mr. Keeler has been given charge of city, village, 
and rural schools under Mr. John A. Wieland, state superin- 
tendent. 

@ Supt. A. T. StoLen, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ Dr. Paut F. Voerker, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Michigan, has been renominated for the office on 
the Democratic ticket. 

@ On February 14, Dr. CuHartes L. Spain, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schoo!s of Betroit, Mich., was honored by his asso- 
ciates at a dinner given in celebration of his 35 years of service 
to the Detroit schools. 

@E. E. Gatiup, Director of Vocational Education for the 
State of Michigan, has been nominated for the office of State 
Superintendent on the Republican ticket. 

@ C. H. Dorr, principal of the Union High School of Madison, 
Wis., has been elected president of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ ‘Association. 

@ Miss Nina O. BUCHANAN, who was recently elected super- 
intendent of schools of King County, Wash., is a former teacher 
and the first woman to be elected to that office. She had formerly 
been president of the National Organization of Classroom 
Teachers. 

@ Mrs. Vina M. Leany, who will become superintendent of 
schools in Chelan County, Wash., next ‘fall, is now attending 
the University of Washington, where she is brushing up on her 
professional training. 

@ Mr. Husert H. SHINN has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hart, Mich. 

@ Supt. Ray H. Apams has been re-elected head of the schools 
at Dearborn, Mich. 


has been re- 


@ Mr. F. B. Youncer, of Appleton, Wis., has been elected 

superintendent of schools at Menasha, to succeed J. E. Kitowski. 
@ Mr. J. A. Van Natta has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., for a three-year term. 

@ Francis G. Brair, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Illinois, retired from that office on January 14, alter a 
service of 28 years. Mr. Blair, who was eight times nominated 
and seven times elected to that office, has been succeeded by 
Mr. JoHN A. Wrietanp. Mr. Blair was first elected to office in 
November, 1906, when he succeeded Alfred Bayliss. 

@ Otto WING, president of the school board of Edmore, N. 
Dak., died on January 27, after a long illness. 

@ Miss Luta Mae JcHNson has been appointed as assistant 
secretary of the board of education at Danville, Va. 

@ Mr. O. W. Herr, of Northfield, Minn., has announced his 
resignation, effective on August 31. 

@ Supt. L. W. Maypnerry, of Wichita, Kans., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. J. Cart Jones, of South Harrison, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Western Groves, succeeding 
J. W. Nicholson. 

@ Mr. J. H. Trerz has been appointed acting superintendent 


of schools at Creston, Iowa, during the illness of Supt. B. 
R. Jones. 
@ Supt. R. H. Apams, of Dearborn, Mich., has been re- 


elected for another year. 

@ Mr. Georce T. CroMweE Lt has been elected a member of 
the board of education of Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 

@ Supt. E. R. Van KLeeEck, of Walden, N. Y., is spending 
the current school year in graduate study at Yale University. 
Mr. Van Kleeck, who was granted a leave of absence from his 
Walden duties, holds an instructorship in the Department of 
Education of the Yale Graduate School. 

@ Supr. P. F. Gatser, of Vancouver, Wash., has 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. J. F. Reeves, of Fort Stockton, Tex., 
elected for a fifth consecutive term, 


been re- 


has been re- 


MR. GRAY PASSES ON 


Mr. F. W. Gray, representative of the Teaching 
Films Division of the Eastman Kodak Company, died 
on January 31, at the White Cross Hospital, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he had undergone a very minor oper- 
ation. Death was due to an embolism, and when the 
blood clot reached the heart he died instantly. 

Mr. Gray was widely known among educators in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. For fifteen years he 
represented Allyn & Bacon in Ohio, and for eight 
years he had charge of the fieldwork in schools and 
colleges for G. & C. Merriam Company. 

He was widely esteemed for his keen understand- 
ing of educational problems and for his very helpful 
attitude in educational problems. 

The funeral services were held in Columbus, and 
burial took place at Adrian, Mich., Mr. Gray’s boy- 
hood home. 
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STURDY, SAFER. 
LOUDEN DEVICES | 


HYSICAL education authorities every- 
Dp where specify this safe, sturdy, better 

Louden Equipment. The complete line 
gives a wide range of devices for beach, 
pool, gym and playground. All critically 
designed and manufactured to the highest 
standards of quality. Many items are of ex- 
clusive Louden design... the best liked 
and the most beneficial. A new free Lou- 
den book, interesting and instructive, is just 
off the press. Write fora copy now. No 
obligation. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


135 Broadway - = Ottawa, Illinois 


LOUDEN 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


LETTERS TO A NEW COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Office Open 

| With the increasing duties of a county su- 

| perintendent made by legislative enact- | 

| ment, the county superintendent’s office in | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


such county should be open each day in 
the week. 





Approve Teacher’s Contracts 

The law relating to the employment of teachers 
requires that boards of directors in second- and 
third-class districts shall make written contracts 
with their teachers, and that those contracts must 
be duly approved and registered by the county 
superintendent. 

Important points to be determined in approving 
teacher’s contracts are: 

a) Whether or not the certificate held by the 
teacher is the kind required for the class of school 
in which she is to be employed. 

b) If her certificate is valid and in force for 
the full length of the school term for which she is 
contracted. 


Law Enforcement 


You are charged with the responsibility of law 
enforcement. It is your duty to enforce all the pro- 
visions of the common school laws, through your 
teachers, supervisors, and school officers. The su- 
perintendent of public instruction relies upon each 
county superintendent as its official agent. 

A. As official agent for superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction: 

1. The law directs each county superintendent 
to carry out and enforce the instruction and de- 
cisions of the superintendent of public instruction. 

B. As official agent for state board of education: 

1. The law directs the county superintendent to 
act as official agent for the state board of educa- 
tion: 

a) In enforcing the state course of study. 

b) In making supplementary courses of study 
to state course of study. 





c) In enforcing rules and regulations adopted 
by state board of education. 

May I urge that you read your school code 
daily and diligently. 


Compulsory Education 


C. To enforce the provisions of the compulsory 
attendance law and appoint attendance officers. 


Defective Youth 


D. To report all defective youths in their 
counties. 

E. To enforce the provisions of compulsory at- 
tendance laws with regard to defectives, requiring 
them to be cared for and educated in the state 
custodial school, private institutions, or in their 


homes. 
Building Plans 


F. To approve building plans in school districts 
of the third class and enforce the provisions and 
penalties of the law requiring boards of directors 
of such districts to secure such approval. 


Clerical 


No less important are the duties of the county 
superintendents which may be classified under the 
head of “clerical.” A careful attention to these du- 
ties is essential to the efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and supervision of the common schools 
of their respective counties. 

A. The law directs each county superintendent 
to distribute the reports, laws, forms, circulars, 
and instructions received from the superintendent 
of public instruction for the use of the schools and 
the teachers. 

B. To keep on file and preserve biennial reports 
of the superintendent of public instruction. 

C. Keep in well-bound books records of his offi- 
cial acts. 

D. Preserve carefully all reports of school offi- 
cers and teachers. 

E. Keep official record of teachers’ contracts. 

F. Keep correct transcripts of school district 
boundaries. 

G. Furnish registers and record books to all 
districts upon requisition. 

H. Turn over to county treasurer moneys re- 





















Construction That KEEPS 


UPKEEP 
DOWN 


The rigid angle steel door 
frame —the smooth, quiet 
locking device — strong 
hinges — durable baked finish— 


These are some of the points 
that show actual cash savings 
increasing from the second 
to the tenth year of a Lyon 
Steel Locker installation. More 
Lyon Lockers are used in 
American Schools than any 
other type. 


Write for Catalog 233-A 


GymTypeshown 
qhevs. Every 
other type in- 
cluded in this 
complete line. 





ceived from sale of registers and record books, a 
copy of this record to be sent to the superintendent 
of public instruction. 

I. Check and approve school district budgets in 
districts of the second and third classes. 

J. Compute and endorse on the budget estimates 
the amounts required for interest, sinking-fund 
debt or boad redemption, and non-high-school dis- 
trict taxes. 

K. To report to the superintendent of public 
instruction the names of eighth-grade graduates of 
their respective counties, with the grades or stand- 
ings secured by them in passing the eighth-grade 
examinations. 

The time has passed when any county superin- 
tendent can fulfill his official duties properly and 
adequately without expert clerical and stenographic 
help. The keeping of public records is too impor- 
tant a duty to be neglected or to be attempted 
with little or no adequate help. 


Statistics 

Other important duties of county superintend- 
ents may be classified under the head of compiling 
and keeping of statistical records relating to the 
public schools of their respective counties. 

These records constitute the basis upon which 
more than thirty millions of school funds are ex- 
pended, and furnish to the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction the statistical and other information 
included in the State Superintendent’s Biennial Re- 
port to the Legislature, as required by statute. 

A general enumeration of these duties are: 

1. To apportion school funds. 

2. To inspect and check teachers’ registers. 

3. To make an annual report to the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, which shall contain ab- 
stracts of school officers’ reports and such other 
information as the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall direct. 

4. To inspect and examine annually the accounts 
and records of districts of the first class and make 
written reports to county commissioners regarding 
the same, with any additional facts which may be 
required. 

Your awareness of your field may be 
paralleled by another new county superin- 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT tROor 


tendent who knocked at my door one day and 
sat beside me at my desk for an hour or more. 
This county superintendent was seeking help 
and counsel as an administrator of a county 
system of schools; an adviser of a county-wide 
constituency; an inspector of school buildings 
and capital outlay; a judicial officer with power 
to act. Since you are asking me, I have picked 
another leader of county administration of 
schools but with a different background than 
yours; a city life and city schools background 
with successful legislative lobbying experience 
to give the vision of a country life as well as 
a city and its school needs. 
When time permits, I shall take up other 
points in your stimulating letter. 
Cordially, 
A ONE-TIME CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS. 


THE RIGHT OF DISMISSED TEN- 
URE TEACHERS TO APPEAL 
TO THE COURTS 


(Continued from Page 44) 

that a teacher who has been dismissed by a board 
of education and who according to the statute, may 
and does, appeal to a county superintendent who 
upholds the dismissal, may not be reinstated by 
mandamus.'* If, however, the higher authority 
reverses the action of the board of education, and 
the board refuses to return the teacher to her 
position an action in mandamus will lie.’® 


How Soon Must the Teacher 
Start Suit? 

In some cases where teachers, under the protec- 
tion of a tenure law, have been dismissed and have 
brought suit for reinstatement, the defense has 
pleaded laches and the courts have been called 
upon to decide whether or not the teacher has 
“slept on her rights” and has permitted too much 
time to elapse between the arising of the cause 


~ Taylor v. Marshall, 12 Cal. App. 549, 107 Pac. 1012. 
Thompson v. Board of Education, 57 N.J.L. 628, 31 Atl. 
168. 





“We want pipe that has 
a history of making good.” 


“That's just why we’re speci- 
fying Reading Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron Pipe.” 


For help on pipe problems, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 
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DUDLEY 
ROTODIAL 
PADLOCK 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
LOCK FOR FREE 
INSPECTION 


» 









Banish the Key Nuisance 


with the Dudley Rotodial 
The Self-Locking Combination Padlock 


When locker keys are lost, trouble 
begins. Confusion, disorder, and 
pilfering rule. 


Avoid this problem with Dudley Keyless 
Combination Padlocks. Enjoy the simple 
effectiveness of Dudley furnished Master 
Chart Control. 

The booklet at the right explains all. it il- 
lustrates the complete line of Dudley Com- 
bination Locker Locks. 


Send for this booklet today — there is 
no cost or obligation to you! 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-13 Chicago, Illinois 





of yours. 





of action and the bringing of the suit.2° In one 
such case the court, quoting from Corpus Juris, 
has stated the general rule to be followed in such 
cases as follows:?! 

“. . . the question of laches is addressed to the 
sound discretion of the chancellor. . . . In determin- 
ing whether there has been laches, there are various 
things to be considered, notably, the duration of the 
delay in asserting the claim, and the sufficiency of the 
excuse offered in extenuation of the delay, whether 
plaintiff acquiesced in the assertion or operation of 
the corresponding adverse claim, the character of the 
evidence by which plaintiff’s right is sought to be 
established, whether during the delay the evidence of 
the matters in dispute has been lost or become obscured, 
or the conditions have so changed as to render the 
enforcement of the right inequitable, etc. (21 Corpus 
Juris, 217).” 

As stated, mere lapse of time is not sufficient. There 
must have been some changed conditions from which 
injury would result to the defendants or from which 
injury must necessarily be presumed. These elements 
are wanting in the case at bar. The appellants, as the 
trustees of the Tracy school district, in the month of 
May, 1927, employed another person to teach in the 
place and stead of the petitioner, before writing and 
sending to the petitioner the letter dated June 9, 1927, 
notifying the petitioner that her services had been 
dispensed with. In other words, the board of trustees 
had taken the act voluntarily, which might be urged 
as the prejudice suffered by them, before notifying the 
petitioner of her discharge. Had the employment of 
another teacher taken place after the dismissal of the 
petitioner and during the period of time that lapsed 
before she made demand for her position on July 7, 
1927, or before she made her formal demand in writ- 
ing under date of March 2, 1928, then and in that 
case it would present a matter of defense for the 
trial court to consider... . 

Some tenure laws may, in granting to teachers 
the right to appeal to the courts from decisions of 
school officials, such as school boards, county super- 
intendents, and the state superintendent, include a 
time limit in which such appeal must be made. 
Apparently, no cases have been decided involving 
the right of teachers to appeal to the courts after 
the expiration of such time limit. It is possible that 


Anderson v. Scranton et al., (Cal.) 295 Pac. 544; La Shells 
v. Hench et al., 98 Cal. App. 6, 276 Pac. 377. 
21La Shells v. Hench et al., 98 Cal. App. 6, 276 Pac. 377. 











Horn Folding Partitions increase the value and 
usability of large rooms by enabling them to be subdivided quickly into 
separate, soundproof classrooms. 
floor track—those are just a few of the Horn advantages. 
gineers recommend the most practical installation in that large room 
Write for illustrated literature. . , e ° ° ° ‘ 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Fort Dodge, lowa. Sales offices in 36 cities. 


Fully electric, fully automatic, no 
Let our en- 


should such a case ever arise the courts would 
follow the precedent set in other types of cases 
and refuse the teacher the right to appeal to the 
court, unless, by a direct action on the ground ef 
fraud. In an Indiana case?? on appeal from a 
county superintendent’s decision the court said: 

It follows that, when the county superintendent, on 
appeal from the township trustee, had heard the matter 
and decided that the school petitioned for should be 
established, and nothing was done toward taking a 
further appeal within the time allowed for that pur- 
pose, his decision was final and conclusive, unless and 
until overthrown by a direct attack on the ground of 
fraud. 

Summary 


Some tenure laws specifically state that dis- 
missed permanent teachers may resort to the 
courts in an attempt to be reinstated. Others are 
silent on this matter. Where such is the case the 
courts have generally held that where power has 
been conferred on an administrative board or 
officer to remove a teacher for cause, and the 
procedure for so doing is provided, and this 
procedure has been followed, the action of such 
board or officer is not reviewable by the courts, 
except where such an administrative officer or 
board has acted in bad faith, fraudulently, or has 
abused its power. Likewise, the courts have held 
that where such a board or officer err in inter- 
preting a statute its decision is reviewable by the 
courts. 

Whenever a dismissed permanent teacher brings 
an action asking the courts to reinstate her, 
mandamus is the appropriate type of action to 
bring. This action should be brought within a 
reasonable time after the cause of action has arisen, 
if difficulty is to be avoided. The courts will decide 
whether the action was brought soon enough. In 
determining whether there has been laches the 
courts will hold that mere lapse of time is not 
sufficient, and will look to see whether conditions 
have so changed between the time the cause of 
action arose and suit was brought as to injure 
the defendant. 


2Kegerreis, Trustee v. State ex rel., 195 Ind. 589, 146 N.E. 
390. 
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The CHICAGO Line—Meodern AUDIENCE COMFORT 


Gymnasium 


Equipment p lu S 


=f] Really Designed 


ge ; Sle ame " ees Uses S C H 0 0 L 
and Purposes 
Each piece of Chicago apperetus shown in the above installation was selected i na a E C 0 N 0 MY 


features of design, carefully selected materials and quality workmanship built in. Before you choose, 
check our Gym catalog No. 5. 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment illustrated in catalogs 

















Full size seats, and correct 


Nos. 8. & C. respectively. Write. pitch for restful, easy pos- 
CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CoO. ture make Lyon Steel Fold- 
1833 West Lake Street CHICAGO 


ing Chairs extremely com- 
fortable. Their substantial 
wearing quality makes 


YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS < them cost least per year of 
STEWART FENCE Protection ae 


Write for Catalog 835 











First—because fence prevents thoughtless darts into 
dangerous streets—protects “Young America” while at 
play—it guides human traffic in orderly procession—and 
Second—because there are definite structural advantages 

: exclusive with Stewart. Write for a catalog and the address 
==> of your local Stewart representative. 





The complete line offers a full range of 
styles from the steel cane straight chair 
without arms to the arm chair with curved 
seat and back, upholstered in highest 
grade durable fabric. 














































: el a a THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
awa! Oia) 117 Stewart Block — CINCINNATI, O. 
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: WI LLS i E Cap and Gown 

a 

ir- I Want You to See What a Big Difference WILLSIE Quality Makes 

nd 

of Let actual appearance and fit both chest and length measure- 

decide for you what caps and ment. You will notice that 

; gowns to rent or buy this year. | Willsie Gowns are not only the 

“a A sample to examine and try on — correct length but fit snugly 

ire a student will show you why around the neck and chest as 

he pa = pen | ne well. This careful workmanship 
1as es 2 a oe is reflected in the pleasing ap- 

nation’s leading schools. . 
a : ; ; pearance of the entire class. And 
Base go. re — : yet, it costs no more to have 
a Sw see ee Willsie Caps and Gowns. 

“4 The material used in 

Willsie Caps and ‘ ee 

or om - 
ne Gowns is high qual- Why not examine a Willsie a 
eld ity, all-wool serge. tume right in your own office: 
er- Every Gown No obligation whatever. Just fill 
the is smartly in the coupon below and mail it 

tailored to today. 
ngs 
ys PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. MAIL 
a NO OBLIGATION! $03 Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. COUPON 
a I Pay the Postage 1349 E. Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 3, Detroit, Mich. TODAY! 
‘ide Both Ways —— i eiedientnenteal 
In . . 
Everything is done to relieve you of detail work. 
the Each Cap and Gown is delivered in an individual [| ae ee ae Gee ie ie A-3 
not box with the graduate’s name on it. Boxes are . | 1349 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ons packed alphabetically for easy distribution. Every- ' wr weil 
of thing necessary for returning them is included— Mhout obligation, cond Semple Cap end Gown. 
jure even rope and addressed return labels. NAME 
SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! -Crownh: Hoodk SCHOOL 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Fifth Session 
DEVRY SUMMER SCHOOL of 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Will be held the week of JUNE 24, 1935 at the Francis W. Parker School, 
CHICAGO 


Tuition Free to Teachers 


Five Days of Instructon in the Latest Developments of Machines and 
methods — Inspiring Lectures and Film Showings. Program on request. 


Interesting summer work for Teachers 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


Dept. P. 


1111 Center St., Chicago 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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SCISSORS and SHEARS 


Manufactured especially 
for School Use 


VARIED USES 


| Tae i a 


Blunt or pointed ends 
withstand hard usage. 


pe 
rf 
V4 
Ve e 
TRADE MARK 


ALL GRADES 


PRR ATCD CUPL eR ee tec 


For Art Classes 


Hardened steel; care- 
fully ground edges, ac- 
curate assembly for ope 

Tiana Ete work. yi My, RITAN Dee 
Forged Steel line 
made especially for 


steel line. 


For } ocational Courses ale IE 


A stvle for every need. 3. Popular priced lines 
Stores haeatlo coc itit ee 
to withstand constant 
Titan 


where first Cost is 
considered, 


All in varying styles and fin- 
ishes, every pair guaranteed. 


Our long experience with school requirements, 
and our complete lines, enable us to supply 
your needs whether you seek low first cost or 
ultimate economy. Samples on request — 
prices through responsible jobbers. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Famous Since 1874 ee a. Bridgeport, Conin. 
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tablet arm 


Folding CHAIRS 


turn any available space into a lecture or recitation room. 





This new product fills a long felt 
want. It is a durable, comfortable 
chair with a tablet arm 1114x2414". 










Folds within 
1-% inches 


Ask for catalog and special 
introductory price. 


Furnished with R (} YA | 
Plywood seat— 
upholstered 
oo S C H O O L 
and back. FURNITURE 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


“Metal Furniture Since '97°’ 


1142 S. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO 


PETERSON .. . Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 
scientifically construct- 
ed for durabitl- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, - without 
obligation. 








Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 










































DID YOU KNOW: 


That during the school year there are approximately 1000 class 
hours for gymnasium work of which only 30 are used for com- 
petitive basketball games requiring seats? 





That the average cost of gymnasiums is about $5.00 per square 
foot of floor area, exclusive of the cost of seating equipment? 


That a seating space requires three square feet of area or approxi- 
imately $15.00 worth of floor space which if occupied by fixed 
seats is available for useful activities only 30 hours per year as 
compared with 1000 hours if removable seats are used? 


That bare gymnasium walls along the playing floor are desirable 
for attaching gymnasium apparatus, practice basketball hoops, etc. 
and are made available when removable seats are used? 


That removable seats costing only a fraction of the price of the 
fixed type, can be used for other activities? 


Write for Prices 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


PRINCESS SANL-STEEL 
THE QUEEN QUALITY DESK 








PRICES 
LARGE - - - - - $5.15 
MEDIUM - - - - - 4.85 
SMALL - - - - - - 4.50 


April 18, ’34, Detroit, Mich., ordered 2,300 of these 
movable desks, making 60,844 of this make in use in the 
public and parochial schools of Detroit and its suburbs. 


On June 18, St. Louis, Mo., ordered 1,100. 


On October 16, state of North Carolina adopted this 
make of movable desks for the public schools of that state. 


Between these dates, April 18,’34, and October 16, 34, 
NINE HUNDRED NINETY-SEVEN (997) other 


schools have ordered our Columbia Movable Desks. 


Compare our prices with other quotations on any 
type of seating. 


Ply wood scroll seat furnished if desired. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Handling School Materials 


Losses of space, time, and capital investment are 
guarded against by properly selected Lyon Steel 
Equipment. It also organizes the school’s and fhe 
students’ supplies against misplacement and delay. 


iO ~~ m FF 


The mechanical drawing lecture room of Dallas 
Tech High (shown above) offers one of hundreds of 
examples. Locked cabinets for school material and 
a locked box for each student eliminate confusion. 
Let a Lyon representative make suggestions for 


Vul-Cot — large enough to do the job, efficient enough to do 
it well, attractive enough to inspire neatness. Made of Na- 
tional H:A‘R:‘D Vulcanized Fibre — with solid sides and 
bottom. Vul-Cot is the standard wastebasket in 85 per cent 
of schools in America. Available in olive-green, maroon- 


brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ Martins Ferry, Ohio. The board of education has 
received a report from Mr. H. H. Riethmiller, clerk- 
treasurer, in which he shows that the board closed the 
year 1934 with a balance of $20,000 in the treasury. 
The total income of the board for the past year was 
$217,000, an increase of $35,000 over the 1933 income. 
Because of the increased income, the board was able 
to pay off all of its obligations, including nine months 
of teachers’ salaries for 1934, and the last month of 
1933, and still have the balance of $20,000. 

4 The State Liquor Control Commission of Michigan 
recently turned over to the schools $1,000,000, rep- 
resenting money derived from liquor and beer rev- 
enue. It is expected that another $1,000,000 will be 
paid in a short time. 

4 Lockland, Ohio. The board of education has voted 
to cut its tax rate for 1935 from 12.82 to 10.56 on 
each $1,000 of assessed valuation. By applying the 
$31,000 balance left from last year and the additional 
income from the sales and fuel taxes, the board will 
be able to operate the schools without using the 3-mill 
or the extra 3-mill levy previously voted by the 
citizens. 

4 Brookline, Mass. The school board has made 
further reductions in administrative expenditures, by 
voting a cut of $1,295 in its annual budget for 1935. 
The revised budget of $920,881 is approximately $26,- 
800 more than the amount allotted the board for the 


your school. 


Tool Cabinet 


LYO 





the adjustment of inequitable salaries, or for a recogni- 
tion of the annual salary increments in the schedule. 


@ Pittsfield, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $662,496 for the school year 
1935-36. The estimate for the year 1934 was $664,422. 
The saving was made by a reduction in the superin- 
tendent’s salary and a decrease in the number of 
teachers employed. 


@ Rev. Milton M. McGorrill has been elected chair- 
man of the citizens’ committee on school finance, 
created by the board of education of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to solve the financial problems of the board. 
Mr. McGorrill estimates that a million and a half 
dollars will be needed to raise the financial level of the 
schools. Approximately $900,000 will be needed to place 
the teachers’ salaries on a par with those in other cities 
of the same size. 


@ Muskegon, Mich. Mr. H. H. Linn, business man- 
ager of the board of education, in a recent statement 
to the Muskegon County Real Estate Board, has de- 
clared that a retrenchment program will be needed 
next year, due to the fact that the school budget will 
be $74,000 below the required amount for the 1935 
school term. He predicts a deficit in the budget, despite 
the anticipation of $25,000,000 in state aid to be dis- 
tributed by the state, and a 5-mill levy by the county 
tax commission. 


4 The Montgomery County Board of Education at 
Rockville, Md., has made application for a PWA loan 






Tool Crib 





Portable Work Bench 


Tool Tray 


| | j 
At Stationers and School Supply Heuses et ehh 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora 





@ Cambridge, Mass. Janitors in the public schools 
were recently reprimanded for their negligence in the 
sanitary care and heating of school buildings. Dr. James 
J. Connolly, chairman of the buildings and grounds 
committee, who ordered all custodians and janitors to 
appear before his committee, termed the conditions 
scandalous and a menace to the health of the school 
children. 


4 The board of education of Beloit, Wis., has voted 
to postpone the question of the erection of a high 
school. In November, 1933, the voters approved a bond 
issue sufficient to obtain a federal loan and grant of 
$550,000, but the government attorneys ra‘’sed a ques- 
tion as to the legal status of the school district, and 
suggested that a friendly suit be brought in the State 
Supreme Court to determine whether the legislature 
had not repealed the charter by the general act of 
1927, and whether the special act of 1929 was not un- 
constitutional. 

The Supreme Court held both points against the 
school board, which dissolved its standing as an in- 
dependent school district, and placed the schools under 
the city school plan of Wisconsin, in which all such 
districts are dependent upon the city council for the 
approval of budgets and the issuance of bonds for 
building schools. The city council approved a sugges- 
— ? d‘scontinue the project as initiated by the school 

oard. 


¢ Wauwatosa, Wis. The city council has authorized 


15 past year, but is $6,000 less than the amount estimated of $700,000 for the financing of an extensive school- * bond issue of $15,000, which will be combined with 
85 to maintain the present per capita cost of the school puy'iding program. The program, which is intended to 3. a grant of $6,500, for completing the construc- 
50 system based on the actual enrollment. relieve the overcrowding in the junior and senior high auth 9 > cor tank in the Hawthorne Junior 
see 4 Manchester, N. H. The board of education has schools, includes a junior-high-school building, a high- igh School. The concrete basin for this tank was built 
the received the annual report of Supt. L. P. Benezet, school gymnasium, additions to two existing buildings, 3¢ the time the bu‘lding was erected, but lack of funds 
bs. in which he shows the economical record which the and the development of school sites. The program was prevented its completion. : 

schools have made during the year 1934-35. It is prepared following recommendations of Dr. N. L. 4 Tax figures contained in a recent bulletin of the 
his brought out in the report that the per capita cost for Enge'hardt, of Columbia Univers‘ty, who conducted a Wisconsin Tax Commission point to the dispropor- 
te. high-school students has dropped from $145.96 in 1924 survey of the school plant and made recommendations _ tionate share of budget | reductions carried by the 
54, to $90.41 for 1934. The cost in the grades has been for its improvement. schools of Wisconsin during the past year and show 
as reduced from $77.67 in 1924 to $63.74, and in the § Fitchburg, Mass. The board of education has se pena 4 that oo departments of government 

kindergarten from $125.70 to $34.83. started plans for the construction of a $1,000,000 high ad saved as much as the schools proportionately, 
wy Mr. Benezet has suggested that the summer schools : ; the 1934 state expenditures would have been lessened 

school, to be financed in part by a federal loan. The ; 

be resumed, at a cost of $10,000; that the program of new structure wll replace a building burned in Decem- to the extent of more than $16,000,000, instead of the 

adult education be operated at a cost of $10,000; and i 1934 . $6,500,000 actually saved over 1933. 

that a program of leisure-time activities be conducted _ ees : 7 ‘ The tax bulletin showed that taxes for the state 

at a cost of $5,000. 4 Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. H. E. Christenberry, chair- and all its subdivisions declined $6,332,479 during the 

4 Hartford, Conn. The board of education has rec- ™an of the school board, has announced a PWA past year—from $157,250,068 to $150,917,589. Of 

ommended to the city council a school appropriation !oan-grant of $1,500,000 from the public-works relief this amount, $4,524,110 came from the public schools, 

of $3,093,940 for the school year 1935-36. This sum fund for new school-building projects. The board has including the vocational schools. In other words, 71 

represents a reduction of $114,000 below the estimate prepared a building program covering the building per cent of the reduction in taxes made by the state 
ves 


of 1934-35. No provision was made in the budget for 


needs of both white and Negro schools. 


and all political subdivisions was made by the schools. 
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PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS. 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 





Stage Lighting Major Products 
Areafloods—Floodlights 
for S c h ools Borderiights—Dimmers 
ie Holophane Lens Equip. 
MAJOR Stage lighting ey Sinn eects Rectan 
equipment is made in Lighting Control Systems 
















cd Feralun * Bronzalun units all factory — Sige Foe’ Pocke's 
thereby saving greatly Sockets 
* Alumalun * Nicalun in installation cost. Our eee sarees 


engineer will gladly Window Lighting Equip. 


Abrasive Metal Treads give you estimates. Write for Catalog 


For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 
Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 23 Years 
Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


‘American Abrasive Metals Co. 


‘Irvington, New Jersey 


UALITY -!- EFFICIENCY = 
scowony 


A PROBLEM SIMPLY SOLVED... 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM WITH 


THE AMERICAN SANDERPLANE 


An ideal machine for many school applications. Refinishing 
desk tops, resurfacing classroom blackboards, 
etc. Just the thing for Manual Training work - 
as it enables your students to learn the 

FASTEST and MOST MODERN METHODS. 


AMERICAN 


Waxing & Polishing Machines 
Sanding Machines Floor Treating Materials 


Write for literature 
THE eae VT FLOOR SURFACING 


HINE COMPANY 
516 South St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 


SSS 
i 


7 a id i ae) wy SY ry 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


District engineers and offices in all large cities 
4605 Fullerton Avenue CHICAGO 


Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 
Classroom 
aa 
22 styles to 
choose from 
*€ 
Write for folder 
The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” and Prices 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





















The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 
TAB-L-ARM 












PRACTICAL TEACHER OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING  ayiteniam.dosse 


A text for high schools designed to help the student 
meet the numerous situations in modern life that 
demand effective public speaking. It takes up in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extem- 
poraneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and con- 
ducting public meetings. It provides drill in pronun- 
ciation and grammatical constructions, and exercises 
at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. The book’s value is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of pen and ink cartoon illustrations, 
humorously exaggerating uses and abuses of the Eng- 
lish language, faults and habits of speakers, etc. 


Price, $1.32. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 








CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


ey Indoors or on 


Grandstands or Bleachers — of steel or 
wood—can be used in the “gym” or 
on the playing field. Safe — easily hand- 
led— economical. 


, ARTISTS aS 


818 W. WINNEBAGO ST. 


NGBAVING C2 


MILWAUKEE NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
—— WN WMT ey eo) 11 7 Newcastle, Indiana 


Also — Circle A School Wardrobes, 
Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Sec- 
tional Partitions, Sectional School Build- 
ings. Write for detailed information. 
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SOLAR WASTE 
RECEPTACLES 


They are a standing 
invitation to ‘Put it 


Here.’’ 
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money in your school. 


invite use. : 
Lyon-built — 


SHELVING 


In wash rooms 
and toilet rooms. In 


corridors, class rooms— 


everywhere — they help 

you keep your buildings 

clean, neat and attrac- 

tive. The swinging top 
opens at a touch and silently closes again. 


Save janitors’ time, too—time spent in picking 
up paper towels, waste and litter which ‘‘missed 
the basket.”’ 

Many sizes and a variety of finishes. Send for 
free booklet and attractive prices today. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 











EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS: THEIR 
USE AND IMPROVEMENT 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


Rails, back: number...., width... .in., thickness. .. .in. 

Rungs, front: number...., width....in., thickness.... 
in. 

Rungs, back: number...., width....in., thickness... . 
in. 

Rungs, each side: number...., width....in., thickness 


sueceel 

Corner braces: 
number...., material...., width... .in. 
thickness....in., number screws ecach...., size of 
screws, other reinforcement..... 

Joints, mortise and tenon: 


place used...., length....in., width....in., thick- 
ness....in. 

place used...., length....in., width....in., thick- 
ness....in. 

place used...., length....in., width....in., thick- 
ness....in. 

place used...., length....in., width....in., thick- 
ness....in. 


Joints, dowel: 


place used...., material...., number to joint...., 
diameter....in., length... .in. 
place used...., material...., number to joint...., 
diameter....in., length... .in. 
place used...., material...., number to joint...., 
diameter....in., length... .in. 
Glue: e 


CC ee 


A SOUND EDUCATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION FOR STATES OF 
SMALL POPULATION 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
be used to improve the local educational system 
in specified ways definitely requested by the 
local board upon recommendation of the local 
superintendent. The money might be spent for 
experimentation under direction of the state 
director of research, or for progressive advance- 
ment in other ways. Definite reports should be 
made as to how it was spent, which should be 
included in the annual report of the state com- 
missioner. A large degree of local initiative 


The Li-Flat Cabinet shown below will or- 
ganize many a shelf or closet full of paper, 
blue prints or maps with efficient neatness. 
Write for details of this and other 


WARDROBES 


FOLDING CHAIRS 





Li-Flat Cabinet in sec- 
tions of Sdrawers. Many 
possible compartment 
arrangements. 
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IDEAS in STEEL 


The same good construction of Lyon 
Lockers is avaiable in many useful school 
fixtures. Each is the basis of an idea for 
improved convenience, saving space and 








LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, I!lin 





should always be retained by local superinten- 
dents and teaching staffs, to adapt instruction 
most fully to local community and individual 
pupil needs. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC STATES 
(Concluded from Page 21) 

Sidney B. Hall, superintendent of public in- 
struction, states in a letter to the writer that, 
“The state department of education headed by 
the superintendent of public instruction and a 
professional staff represents the state’s angle 
of supervision. In the department there is a 
division of instruction in which all elementary 
and secondary education is housed. This divi- 
sion deals directly with the local school author- 
ities over which presides a division superin- 
tendent with principals, supervisors, and teach- 
ers carrying on the instructional phases of the 
work. We have approximately 85 rural elemen- 
tary supervisors who look after the instruction 
in the elementary grades and in addition we 
have about five hundred high-school principals 
who attend to the administration and super- 
vision of the high-school grades.” 

In Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia there 
is complete segregation of white and colored 
pupils. 


ROBERT L. MEHORNAY 
(Concluded from Page 23) 
ing appointments, promotions, preparation, 
training, and experience of teachers. The board 
also assumes responsibility for the schedule of 
salaries and for other legislative, judiciary, and 
policy-forming services, taking the stand that 
the initiative in matters dealing with educa- 
tional labors of the school system should be 
assigned to professional educators. The board, 
however, as a governing body, reserves to itself 


the right of veto on recommendations of its 
professional executives. 

To carry out the oft-expressed policies of the 
board, to direct its activities when in session, 
and to contact the public, that is, the business 
world and the school patrons, Mr. Mehornay 
is well qualified by native ability, training, and 
experience. The press of the city and the 
citizens are unanimous in prophesying that he 
will make an excellent president for the board. 


PLANNED TEACHER SELECTION 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


weakness. (a) It considers all college credits equal 
grade to have equal value. This is not always cor- 
rect, but it is the best means available at this time 
to consider this type of qualification. College 
credits in the scheme do not overbalance the other 
parts of the scale. (b) The plan does not consider 
the practice teaching mark for inexperienced teach- 
ers. (c) The plan does not consider and give appli- 
cant credit for extracurricular activities. 

The plan has many points of specific value which 
deserve to be considered in developing local plans. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


# Mr. Grover C. Hooker, director of teacher train- 
ing for the state emergency education program in 
California, has approved the appointment of Dr. J. 
M. Nason and Dr. E. E. Walker as assistant directors, 
in charge of the formulation of a program of adult 
education and the development of procedures and 
techniques in the teaching of adults. In addition, eight 
emergency education supervisors, representing various 
special fields of work, have been appointed on the 
staff of the teacher-training program of the state 
emergency education department. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education in 
appointing 1,768 young men and women to teaching 
positions in the city schools, has made a demand on 
the city board of estimate for an appropriation of $1,- 
800,000 to pay their salaries. The appointments were 
made to carry out an order of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank Graves prohibiting the continued employ- 
ment of substitutes in regular teaching vacancies. 
Appointment of 210 license No. 1 holders to the teach- 
ing staff will be made in April or September. 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 






WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
ont Director, Division of School Buildings and 





» New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
ember— 


Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





A TEACHER’S APPRECIATION OF 
THE NEW STEINMETZ 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 35) 

Any discussion of things to be appreciated 
should include the beautiful “civics room” with 
its fireplace and paneled -walls and its kitchen 
for parties; the home-economics room with an 
arrangement which simulates the small apart- 
ment kitchen; and even the hair-drying room 
just off the pool, for the convenience of the 
girls. 

The building is beautiful, inside and out. 
Commanding, as it does, from an eminence that 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 





Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 


2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





was once the shore of Lake Michigan, its ten- 
acre athletic field; the first impression is one 
of stateliness. Inside, the effect of dignified 
beauty is continued by the stately pillars of 
the foyer, the bright parquetry floors of the 
corridors, the oak paneling and ornamental 
plaster of the auditorium and civics room, the 
quiet restfulness of the glazed gray brick lining 
the halls, and the cool, delightful quiet of the 
library from whose windows one looks over a 
sea of roofs to the towers in Chicago’s loop, 
twelve miles away. 

No student can fail to be impressed. Visitors 
have commented upon the good citizenship of 
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the student body which so obviously has its 
foundation in the beauty of the surroundings. 
A visit to this school will convince the doubt- 
ing that beautiful and convenient surround- 
ings do facilitate efficient learning and that 
dollars invested in beauty bring ample returns 
in the lives of the students. 


CONSTRUCTION AND COST DATA 


Steinmetz High School — John C. Christensen, Inc., Architects, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

Date construction started — October, 1930. 

Date building occupied — September 17, 1934. 
Working days required — Building operations stopped for more 
than two years. Resumed under government grant. 

Dimensions —- Site, 600 by 1,115 feet. 

Principal frontage — 600 feet. 

Rooms in Building — A Senior High School 

Classrooms — 25. 

Commercial department — 10. 

Number of laboratory rooms — 8. 

Library reading room — 1. 

Librarian’s workroom — 1. 

Study rooms — 5. 

Commercial art — 2. 

Fine arts — 3. 

Public speaking — civics room. 

Music room — 2 (band and orchestra). 

Offices —- 4. 

Book storage —— 1. 

Matron -— 1. 

Girls’ restrooms — 2. 

Teachers — 3 restrooms, 4 workrooms. 

R.O.T.C. — 4 shops, 2 household economics. 

Size of Larger Rooms 

Auditorium —- 85 by 138 feet, including stage. Seating capacity 
1,740. 

Gymnasium —- 80 by 180 feet. 

Swimming pool — 24 by 60 feet. 

Design and Construction Materials 

Exterior design —— Adaptation of English Gothic. 

Exterior facing — Face brick 

Exterior trim — Bedford stone. 

Construction material — Steel tile and concrete. 

Corridor and stair finish — Glazed brick. 

Classroom finish — Plaster. 

Auditorium finish — Plaster. 

Gymnasium finish — Glazed brick. 

Finish of toilet rooms — Glazed brick, tile floor. 

Mechanical Equipment 

Type of heating and ventilation — Plenum. 

Temperature control — National Regulator. 

Cost and Pupil Capacity 

Pupil capacity of building — 2,830. 

Number of pupil stations — 2,744. 

Cost of building — $2,350,000. 

Cost of equipment — $122,000. 

Total cost — $2,472,000. 

Cost per cubic foot — 38 cents. 

Cost per pupil — $830. 

Total cost per pupil — $873. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1935, the school 
bonds issued throughout the United States amounted 
to $3,840,197. The State of Illinois authorized the 
issuance of $20,000,000 worth of deficiency tax 
warrants. Refunding bonds in the amount of $2,970,- 
130 were issued in 48 states. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN JANUARY 


For the month of January, 1935, Dodge reports 
contracts let for 192 educational buildings. These in- 
clude 704,800 sq. ft. of floor area and will be erected 
at a total contract cost of $3,719,800. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, not included in 
the Dodge reports, 20 contracts for new school build- 
ings were let during the month of January. The total 
value was $1,588,721. Three new projects not ready 
for contracts, were reported, to cost $383,600. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


According to the Dodge reports, a total of 3,450 
school buildings were put under contract during 1934 
in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. These build- 
ings contain 17,863,600 sq. ft. and cost $101,239,800. 
This building activity represents a considerable in- 
crease over 1933, when 2,197 buildings were put under 
contract, at a total cost of $34,511,300. 

During the year 1934, Dodge reported the erection 
of 214 gymnasiums in fonnection with educational in- 
stitutions, costing $5,183,700, and 281 school and 
college libraries and laboratories, costing $11,079,700. 
The total building activity under the head of. educa- 
tional buildings involved contracts for 3,945 build- 
ings, at a total cost of $117,503,200. 


THE N.E.A. TO MEET IN DENVER 


The summer meeting of the National Education 
Association will be held during the week of July 5, 
in Denver, Colorado. 


4 Longview, Texas. The administrative department 
of the public schools has begun work on the revision 
of the school curriculum. The new curriculum is to 
be in use during the next five years. The committee 
in charge of the program holds regular meetings and 
considerable enthusiasm has been manifested in the 
work. 
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all over the country 
Mother and father hear every word—no 
matter how far back the back row may be! 
For Public Address equipment amplifies and 
nool delivers every syllable clearly. 
= Western Electric apparatus reproduces 
tax sound so clearly because it is built on Wide 
70,- Range Sound principles—like speech input 
and amplifying equipment used in talking 
picture and broadcasting studios. The loud 
sais speakers are similar to those in the finest 
 in- talking picture theatres. 
cted Public Address performs many duties 
d in outside of the auditorium, too. It delivers 
a announcements to any or all classrooms 
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3.450 For further details on modernizing your 
school with Public Address, write to Graybar 
800. Electric, Graybar Building, New York — or 
+ in- telephone Graybar’s nearest branch. 
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So Now We Know 
Teacher: “Why is our language called the mother 
tongue ?” 


Scholar: “Because father never gets a chance to 
use it!” 





During a history lesson the teacher pointed out to 
the class that a surname often indicated the trade of 
the ancestors of those who bore the name. He gave 
the obviously simple examples of Smith, Taylor, Baker, 
and others. 

Then he questioned one of the boys: “What were 
your ancestors, Webb?” 

“Spiders, sir!” 

So Unfair 

Dad: “Well, Jimmy, how did you get along in 
your examinations?” 

Jim: “Just fine, Dad, except in history. Every ques- 
tion they asked me was about something that hap- 
pened before I was born.” 


He Had Older Sisters 

Teacher: “Now, Robert, can you tell me what 
human nature is?” 

Robert: “Yes, ma’am. It’s people ’fore they go into 
society.” 

A Genuine Educator 

“What am dis edication, Andy, dat eberybody am 
talkin’ about ?” 

“Ah can’t ’splain dat to you, Amos.” 

“Wherefo you-all can’t ’splain it to me?” 

“Cause if you had edication in yo’ head you 
wouldn’t ask dat question, and if you haven’t edica- 
tion in yo’ head, how you-all gwine to understan’ mah 
esplication ?” 

Dull 

Professor (in the middle of a joke): “Have I ever 
told the class this one before?” 

Class (in chorus): “Yes.” 

Professor (proceeding): “Good, you will probably 
understand it this time.” 


Maybe He Rides Them 

Teacher: “Are there any more questions you would 
like to ask about whales?” 

Small Girl: “Teacher, what has the prince got to 
do with them?” 

Bright 

Jack’s homework was unusually well done. 

“Who helped you with your arithmetic, Jack?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Father did, miss,” was the reply. 

“Did he do all of it?” was the next query. 

“No, miss,” said Jack. “I helped him a little.” 





Teacher: “Why is George Washington called, ‘First 
in war and first in peace’ ?” 

Pupil: “I dunno, unless it’s to make him solid with 
both the preparedists and the pacifists.”—Scholastic. 


His Ambition 
“Johnny,” said the teacher, reprovingly, “you mis- 
spelled most of the words in your composition.” 
“Ves’m,” explained Johnny; “I’m going to be a 
dialect writer.” 
Shrewd 


Teacher: “Who discovered America, Robert ?” 

Robert: “Ohio.” 

Teacher: “No; Columbus did.” 

Robert: “Yes’m. Columbus was his first name.” — 
Pathfinder. 





A Lesson in Geography 
Geography Examiner: “Have you finished making 
up your map?” 
Modern Girl Student: “No; I can’t find my com- 
pact.” 
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Buyers’ News) 


School and College Cleaning. Cleaning is the out- 
standing problem in the daily operation and mainte- 
nance of school buildings. School officials will find a 
practical solution to most of their school cleaning 
problems in the informative book just issued by The 
J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Michigan, under 
the title “School and College Cleaning.” Every phase 
of school cleaning is completely and efficiently cov- 
ered in this 64-page book. Detailed instructions are 
given for the cleaning of every kind of surface and 
the various kinds of material and equipment used in 
schools. As a source of information on cleaning and 
cleaning materials, this book will be invaluable to 
officials in charge of school building operation and 
maintenance. Copies will be sent on request by The 
J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


TRADE NEWS 

New Eastman House Organ. The Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has announced the estab- 
lishment of its new house organ, The Classroom Film, 
which is being published as a means of promoting the 
well-known Eastman motion picture teaching films. 

The paper is devoted to the technique of teaching 
with the motion picture teaching films. The last page 
contains brief synopses of a few subjects chosen from 
the list of Eastman classroom films. The Classroom 
Film will be issued periodically throughout the school 
year and will be sent gratis to any superintendent, 
visual supervisor, principal, or teacher requesting it. 

DeVry Summer School. Herman A. DeVry, Inc., 
1111 Center Market, Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
fifth session of its summer school on visual educa- 
tion, to be held from June 24 to 28, inclusive, at the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, IIl. 

The purpose of the school is to acquaint, teachers 
and supervisors in city schools with the methods and 
machines used in visual-education work, and to offer 
technical instruction on the use of motion pictures 
and sound-on-film equipment. 

Five types of work will be studied: (1) industrial- 
educational films, (2) methods of visual education, 
(3) experiences in the use of films, (4) technical in- 
struction on use of sound-on-film equipment, (5) tour 
of Chicago’s art and science exhibits. 


The Stewart Metal Folding Chair, illustrated 
below, incorporates a half century of designing and 
manufacturing experience. Made of specially formed 
steel channels and having but three moving parts, this 
new folding chair offers a practical solution to the 
portable seating problem. 

The manufacturer in designing this chair has taken 
into consideration the many features which are essen- 





THE NEW STEWART ALL-METAL 
CHAIR 


tial for school service. Special designing has made it 
possible to guarantee safety through the elimination 
of exposed hinges and sharp projections and at the 
same time not sacrificing durability, comfort, or 
quietness in operation. 


The New Stewart Metal Folding Chairs can be 
grouped in sections of two, three, or any number 
desired, by the use of a special device which the 
manufacturer has developed and which is attached 
to the underside of the chair. This method makes the 
entire assembled section easy to handle and the chairs 
can be folded without disengaging. 

The Stewart Iron Works of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
send to any interested school executive an illustrated 
four-page folder describing the features of the chair 
as well as the color and uphoktery combinations 
available. 
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MARKET PLACE SECTION 


FREE SAMPLE! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est, 1885 















FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


> I 1 : 
Jia p % “2001 HIGHLAND Ave. 


— CINCINNATI,OHIO. 





Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


16 YEARS OF SERVICE 


COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


WE LEE IN® 


cenic Studios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DU DFIELD?’S Dustless Gayon 
Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for b!ackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {[irentytussoun 


PUTeY is Me Late 
nee Ee] 
"eo! Tee) 


FREE TEST SAMPLE has convinced hundreds of schools, of 


SLATEX efficiency and low cost. Write for yours today. 
Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


Lease e eg 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


GRAMMAR IN 


MINIATURE 
By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar—splendid for 
review purposes for high school 
students. 

20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Wallace Portable Woodworking Machines. The J. 
D. Wallace Company, Chicago, Ill., has issued its new 
supplement to Catalog No. 407, containing descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the Wallace portable wood- 
working machines, for use in small as well as large 
school shops. 

The catalog lists the Wallace jointers, lathe tools, 
shapers, universal saws, and band saws. These 
machines are well designed, durable in construction, 
portable, accurate in operation, and capable of higher 
speeds for improved quality of work and reduced 
costs. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


New Booklet on Stainless Steel. The Republic 
Steel Corporation, of Massillon, Ohio, has issued a 
technical booklet, giving authentic data on the prop- 
erties, advantages, and uses of Enduro stainless steel. 

The booklet includes a table showing the degree of 
corrosion-resistance exerted by Enduro steel in contact 
with chemicals, foods, beverages, gases, and other re- 
agents. 

A copy of the booklet will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 


Bethlehem Light Sections for Floors and Other 
Uses. The Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., 
has issued a technical bulletin, describing and illustrat- 
ing its light beams, columns, joists, and stanchions for 
floors and roofs of buildings. 

The Bethlehem light-steel sections are intended to 
supplement the series of wide-flanged structural shapes 
manufactured by the firm. These sections lend them- 
selves particularly to the economical construction of 
buildings where the loads are light, and are designed 
in sufficient thickness to make them suitable for use 
in first-class construction, and within the requirements 
of building laws in large cities. The firm manufactures 
many different designs for use in steel-concrete floor 
construction. 

The Bethlehem light sections will be of interest to 
architects and school authorities, since a great amount 
of time can be saved by proceeding with all the steel 
work at one time. A copy of the bulletin will be sent 
to any school official, or architect, upon request. 


New Types of Kewanee Steel Boilers. The 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, Ill., has issued 
a seven-page circular, describing its new line of steel 
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boilers, including small jacketed and round boilers for 
oil-burning purposes. 

The new Kewanee boilers are intended for smaller 
buildings and are self-contained within newly designed 
jackets. They have the advantages of dependability, 
high efficiency, rugged strength, and accessibility for 
cleaning. Purchasers of these boilers are permitted the 
choice of completely enclosed, or individual assemblies, 
of round boilers with any good burner. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


New Porter-Cable Belt Sander. The Porter-Cable 
Machine Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has issued a two- 
page technical bulletin, describing and illustrating its 
new type-B-12 belt sander and grinder. 

This new belt sander, which is adapted for bench 
use, with or without motor, has a grinding bed 6 by 10 
in. in size, an abrasive belt, a belt-driving pulley, an 


idler pulley, and motors of % hp. or % hp., as 
desired. 





THE NEW PORTER-CABLE SANDER 


The sander is an inexpensive machine, built for sand- 
ing or grinding flat surfaces on wood, metal, compo- 
sition, marble, slate, or stone. It is helpful for use 
in grinding off burrs, in ‘smoothing off rough stamp- 
ings, and in knocking down weld spots and other small- 
parts grinding operations. It has numerous advantages 
in connection with grinding jobs on large machines 
or on the grinding wheel. Its low cost and small space 
are other advantages. 

Complete information is available upon request. 
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The Nesbitt Syncretizers. The John J. Nesbitt 
Company, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
published a new bulletin of engineering data on the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer Series 400, which is the latest 
word in unit ventilators for school use. The new 
Nesbitt Syncretizer has been developed in three types 
in order to meet every possible legal requirement for 
schoolroom ventilation. The machines are so built 
that each type may be changed into any other type 
by making a minor adjustment. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer Type F is arranged with a 
cycle of control so that outdoor air can be entirely 
shut off and the ventilator will handle only indoor 
air in recirculation. This arrangement is particularly 
effective during the heating-up period in the morning 
and during extremely cold weather. The machine is 
adjusted so that when the room temperature is within 
3 degrees below the desired warmth, the thermostat 
opens the damper and introduces a constant volume 
of outdoor air. Recirculation does not occur during 
the period of room occupancy. This machine meets 
the most stringent state regulations for fresh-air 
ventilation. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer Type A is arranged to re- 
circulate indoor air during the heating-up period. 
When the temperature rises to a point 3 degrees below 
the desired warmth, the thermostat causes the damper 
to introduce a fixed minimum of outdoor air. The 
machine thus delivers a mixture of outdoor and of 
recirculated air. Only when it is desired to use the 
ventilator for cooling the room is the outdoor-air 
supply increased beyond the minimum and the amount 
of recirculated air correspondingly reduced. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer Type O is similar to Type 
A, except that the fresh-air damper is so controlled 
that there occurs a mixture of recirculated air, and 
outdoor air is automatically kept at a minimum 
temperature of 60 degrees before it reaches the radiator 
located in the top of the unit. This arrangement cuts 
down the outdoor air when the weather is extremely 
cold, and increases it as the outdoor temperature 
approaches 60 degrees. The radiator operates only 
when it is necessary to heat the air stream above 
60 degrees to maintain the desired temperature at the 
room thermostat. 

The new bulletin can be obtained from John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., at Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
from The Buckeye Blower Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Crane has made 
YOUR PROBLEM its own—and has 


SOLVED IT! 


with fixtures especially 


suited to school installation 


QUICK-DRAINING LAVATORIES are de- 
manded by every woman because they make 
for cleanliness and freedom from stoppage. 
This lever-action SECURO waste drains the 
basin in six seconds leaving basin in sanitary | 

condition at all times. 


The problem of upkeep and replacement costs 


have been your problem—but we’ve made it ours! 


We designed polished chromium fittings that 
would retain their lustre indefinitely. We made 
them simple in operation, durable, easy to serv- 


ice if ever attention was needed. 


Take faucets as an example; they’re apt to 
leak and wear at the seats. The NEWSLEEVE 
trimming units make a faucet practically ever- 
lasting! Or take the SECURO waste: it is as easy 
to operate as a lever and it drains out fast. It 


saves janitor work! 





LONGER LIFE FOR FAUCETS is found in the NEW- 
SLEEVE trimming unit — it slips in like a cartridge, 
gives a faucet a new life-span, without even remov- 
ing it from the fixture! Also has renewable seats. 


When you select Crane plumbing or heating 
equipment for your buildings, you can do so with 
complete confidence that it will give you low- 
cost, satisfactory service year after year. 

To make the job complete, see that Crane 
valves and fittings are installed throughout the 
lines. Consult your Crane plumbing and heating 


contractor on all replacements, remodeling work. 


"CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ® NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Armstrong’s Floors Provide 


QUIET... COMFORT...BEAUTY...ECONOMY 


EW floors meet all the require- 
ments of schools as completely 
as Armstrong’s Linoleum and Lino- 
tile. These floors are resilient .. . 
quiet and comfortable underfoot. 
The comfort is important; the quiet 
is essential because it means student 
concentration without distraction. 
These floors are attractive; they’re 
bright, colorful. They are conducive 


to better work. And what’s more 
important, they stay attractive! A 
daily sweeping of their smooth surface, 
and an occasional mild-soap washing 
and waxing will keep them in the best 
of condition. And they put an end 
to sanding or refinishing. 

Write Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Floor Division, 
1212 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s 
LINOLEUM and LINOTILE FLOORS 


Also ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE 


~ CORK TILE ~ LINOWALL 








Into the Food Laboratory and the 
Cafeteria of the Norwood High 
School, Norwood, Ohio, went nearly 
4000 square feet of Armstrong's 
Linotile . . . matrix and foam green, 
with a black border and interliner. 


























New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


The books open a new era for progressive teachers 
of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new 
editions, are being discarded for the modern ideals of 
this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, 
Newness in substance as well as in dress is an accom- 
plished fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill of two 
teachers who know from experience how to make 
geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and arrange- 
ment of pictures, superior maps set new standards in 
line with latest authority. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
iA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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